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Preface 


Peruars the most pleasing introduction to William Samuel 
Johnson is the portrait by Gilbert Stuart. It skillfully portrays 
Johnson's urbanity, his kind and gentle spirit as well as the 
command of a trained mind over a deep emotional nature. The 
portrait, showing as it does the influence of Stuart’s residence 
in the British Isles, is as rich in decorative quality as it is in 
spiritual insight and endowment. 

Unfortunately, however, Stuart did not give full emphasis 
to Johnson's warm and friendly disposition. More often than 
any other qualities, his contemporaries commented on John- 
son's amiability, his cordial understanding of widely diver- 
gent viewpoints, his ability to reach the hearts of men and 
to retain the affection which he generally won. 

Johnson’s mind was clear, keen and practical, without 
being in any technical sense philosophical. Although he 
read widely in law, history and literature, his learning was 
rather an instrument than an end in itself. His attainments in 
his profession, in scholarship and the arts, were products of 
the eighteenth century and, although his standards may be 
Open to question now, they were widely respected by his 
contemporaries. 

His achievements were notable and varied. Johnson, a 
Pioneer lawyer, earned the title of ‘‘Father’’ of the Connecti- 
cut bar. His understanding of Anglo-American relations was, 
in his generation, second only to that of Benjamin Franklin. 
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Despite Johnson’s misfortunes during the Revolution, he 
made an enviable record as a delegate to the Confederation 
Congress and, in the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, his contributions were of fundamental and lasting 
importance. As the first United States Senator from Connecti- 
cut he took part in establishing the government which he had 
helped to create; and as first President of Columbia College 
he enriched a tradition which combined sound and polite 
scholarship with academic liberty. 

Johnson, who was well above medium height, had keen, 
dark brown eyes and black hair which became gray in later 
life. Although his complexion was clear, it showed traces of 
his many illnesses. He carried himself with becoming ‘‘dignity 
and grace’’ and, standing at the bar clad in black cut silk 
velvet with Mechlin lace ruffles and silver buckles, he ap- 
peared to a contemporary as ‘‘the tout ensemble of a perfect 
man, in face, form and proportion." 

The reasons for preparing this study are these: Several 
sketches of Johnson's life had appeared prior to 1876, but in 
that year the Reverend E. E. Beardsley published his Life and 
Times of William Samuel Johnson, a work which, until now, 
has been the one full-length biography. Beardsley, an un- 
trained historian, made his full share of natural mistakes; but, 
on the whole, he was far more faithful to the documents 
which he used than were some of his more famous contempo- 
raries. Moreover, the many documents that he published, 
some of which are no longer available elsewhere, are, in 
general, sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

Nevertheless, during the sixty years since Beardsley's 
biography was prepared, more historical writing has been 
published than in all the previous history of this country. 
Such an increase of knowledge has brought with it changed 


4Quoted in W. Updike, Memories of the Rhode Island Bar, pp. 209-10. 
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viewpoints and, it is to be hoped, an enlarged understanding. 
Each generation must rewrite history in the light of its new 
knowledge and the task, in this case, has fallen to the present 
writer. 

In one sense, every student occupied with his investigations, 
is engaged in a codperative enterprise, in which he is served 
by a host of colleagues, living and dead, recognized and un- 
recognized. To most of these, since they are unknown, he can 
never express his obligation. But tradition happily permits 
every writer to express his gratitude to a few of those whom 
he does recognize, for is it not true that the strength of a 
work is largely the strength of its ablest critics? 

Professors Julius Goebel, Jr. and Richard B. Morris have 
read the second chapter; the seventh and eighth chapters 
were read by Dr. E. C. Burnett, a scholar who has given 
friendly, generous and valued assistance on many occasions; 
the tenth chapter was read by Mr. Milton Halsey Thomas; 
and Professor E. D. Osborne, Miss Gladys Rowntree, Profes- 
sor D. M. Amacker and Dr. Virginia D. Harrington have 
given liberally of their special knowledge. Other, less general 
contributions, are mentioned later in the foot notes. 

The work with Johnson's portraiture, a new and difficult 
field for the writer, was greatly facilitated by Miss Pauline 
Fullerton, Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, Dr. Leicester B. Holland, 
Mr. Horace T. Carpenter, Mr. Harry B. Wehle, Mrs. Kather- 
ine McCook Knox, Mr. A. J. Wall, President Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Union College and Mr. William Sawitzky. Mrs. 
Jonathan Bulkley and Mrs. T. Bache Bleecker have graciously 
permitted the reproduction of their Johnson portraits. The 
writer owes a special obligation to Mr. John Hill Morgan for 
the wealth of searching and informed criticism which he so 
generously gave. Miss Geraldine Carmalt, a Johnson descend- 
ant, has supplied the writer with much family data as well as 
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with photographs of paintings of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Johnson 
and their home. Moreover, the unflagging assistance of the 
Frick Art Reference Library staff has been invaluable. 

The staffs of other libraries, too, have been uniformly 
obliging. Most important among this number are the Co- 
lumbia University Library, the Columbia Law Library 
especially Mr. Louis Piacenza), the Connecticut Historical 
Society and the kind friends there, the Connecticut State 
Library, the Library of Congress, the New York Historical 
Society, the New York Public Library in its many depart- 
ments, and the Yale University Library. 

A few special obligations remain to be mentioned. Upon 
many occasions, as a guest in the home of the L. B. Terrell 
family of Derby, Connecticut, the present writer was enabled 
to visit and study at close range the scenes of Johnson’s native 
environment. The writer's sister, Mrs. E. H. Powell, a Co- 
lumbia alumna, has thrice read and criticized the manuscript, 
which subsequently was prepared for the press by Mr. Nelson 
H. Budd. Without the understanding and materia] assistance 
of his wife, the writer could not have brought this work to 
completion. 

The obligation of a student to a conscientious master is at 
once so large and so delicate that an adequate acknowledg- 
ment is virtually impossible. In place of such a statement, it 
may be said that Professor Evarts B. Greene first mentioned 
the subject of this biography and that thereafter he criticized 
the manuscript in its successive stages, constantly raising the 
level of his criticism in the light of his knowledge and ex- 
perience. But neither he nor any other critic is responsible for 
the judgments and the statements of fact which follow. For 
these, if one dare recall an ominous phrase, the present writer 
alone must be held to ‘“‘strict accountability.”’ 
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Childhood and Youth 


Peruaps the most important factor in forming the charac- 
ter of William Samuel Johnson was his father, the Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, rector of the Anglican Church at Stratford, 
Connecticut. Up to a certain point, the background of the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson was essentially Puritan; his father and 
grandfather were deacons ‘‘in the Congregational way’’ and 
he himself was trained at the Congregationalist Collegiate- 
School which was later to become Yale College. After gradu- 
ation at this institution, he served for a time as tutor there, 
and then assumed the pastorate of a small congregation in 
West Haven, where he had easy access to the college library 
and to friends on the faculty.! 

A collection of books and a series of incidents occurring 
in early manhood changed the course of his life and his out- 
look upon it. Avidly he read Lord Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning and thoughtfully pondered the method; he steeped 
himself in the writings of English poets, philosophers and 
divines whose teachings came like a flood of daylight ‘‘to his 
low state of mind."’ Through these studies he became con- 
verted to the Anglican faith and the way of life it symbolized. 
In 1722 he crossed the Atlantic, tarried for a time enjoying the 
splendors of the mother country, was ordained an Anglican 


'Schneider, I, 3, 59-60. 
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priest and returned to Stratford as a missionary.’ Professor 
Schneider well summarizes the matter: ‘‘From that time on 
he looked upon America. . . as a frontier settlement, crude, 
uncouth, ungoverned, dependent for salvation upon a mother- 
country and her mature institutions.’’$ 

On September 26, 1725, Johnson was married to Mrs. 
Charity Nicoll, widow of Benjamin Nicoll, Esquire, and 
mother of his two sons, William and Benjamin Nicoll. On the 
seventh of October, 1727, a ‘‘very likely son’’ was born to 
Samuel Johnson; the father gratefully dedicated the babe to 
God and christened him William Samuel Johnson.‘ Such con- 
secration meant not only a dedication to the ‘‘Beauty of Holi- 
ness,'’ but also to the law, the learning, the urbanity and the 
culture of the parent land. 

Believing firmly in the adage: ‘‘Train up the child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,’’ the elder Johnson put the little boy to his primer at 
the age of four. The next year the child read a Psalter and a 
Catechism. By the time the boy was eight he had read his 
catechism a half dozen times, such classics as sop and Virgil 
in translation, had commenced the study of Latin and inter- 
spersed these works with two histories, besides The Parent's 
Gift and the School of Good Manners. In short, before he was ten, 
William Samuel Johnson was on the way to becoming a well- 
grounded Anglican, a student of the classics and other secular 

2 Schneider, I, 6-18. 

3H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 165. The sense of dependence upon England 
finally became so extreme that Johnson actually advocated the abrogation of the 
Connecticut charter of self-government, for a more centralized system. This recom- 
mendation and others like it are in a document printed in Schneider, I, 297-301; a 
MS transcript of it in the handwriting of William Samuel Johnson is among the 
JMSS. There is a transcript of the recommendation in the Bancroft Transcripts in the 
NYPL. This copy was printed in New York Colonial Documents, VII, 441-43. 

4 Schneider, I, 10, 69; E. E. Beardsley, William Samuel Johnson, p. 65. The correct 


date of the birth is in the Barbour Collection of Connecticut Vital Records, Stratford, 
LRs, 17 at the CLS, but an incorrect date appears in the same collection, LR2, 476. 
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literature, as well as a properly brought-up little gentleman.° 

Little is known of the mother, save that she came of a good 
Long Island family which had intermarried several times with 
such prominent New York families as the Van Rensselaers.°® 
It is possible that some of her son’s moderate and conciliatory 
disposition is attributable to her, but her only certain contri- 
bution is a connection with New York families of station 
which later proved of value to William Samuel.’ 

Another factor which conditioned the lad was the prevail- 
ing Puritanism of his native colony. Although by no means 
niggardly, Johnson, even as a youth, had a good deal of that 
thrift which is generally associated with New England.*® 
Moreover, no Puritan could have lived a life more free of 
scandal than William Samuel Johnson. From birth to death, 
there is no hint of morally irregular conduct. 

As an Episcopalian in an essentially Puritan colony, John- 
son developed one of his finest qualities. Anglican faith and 
European culture were so natural a part of his up-bringing that 
Johnson himself was notably lacking in the convert’s zeal. 
Only once, in fact, is there record that he made an effort at 
proselyting. This occurred in the religious enthusiasm of the 
“Great Awakening,’’ during which many perplexed Con- 
gregationalists were seeking the Church of England as their 
“only ark of safety.’’ The fifteen-year-old Johnson, then a 
Sophomore at Yale, asked his father to send Whitby’s Dés- 


5 Samuel Johnson cited this proverb, given above, on the title-page of his Catechism 
for Young Children, Schneider, IE, 590; the book titles are taken from the MS reading 
list of William Samuel Johnson at CU. 

® See M. C. Nicoll, ‘Descent of Delancey Nicoll, Jr.,'" NYPL; Thomas Floyd-Jones, 
Thomas Jones, pp. 53-54; William R. Cutter, editor, Genealogical and Family History of 
the State of Connecticut, I, 209-10. 

7 Infra, Chaps. II and III. 

8 E.g., he was visibly pleased to leave his horse with a gentleman in the suburbs 
of Boston for his keep on a visit there in 1747. Also, he thought that eight pounds 
for an honorary degree from Harvard was painfully dear. See his correspondence in 
Schneider, I, 120-29. 
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course Concerning ... Election and Reprobation, a powerful 
indictment of Calvinism, so that he might convert his tutor, 
Mr. Whittlesey, as well as a Berkeley scholar and another 
tutor. But for all young Johnson's pains, Mr. Whittlesey 
lived and died in the faith of Calvin and there is no record 
that the hopeful youth was any more successful with the 
other two scholars.® Here the record of proselyting ends, for 
few men have learned better the lesson of religious toleration. 

The Puritan institution which had probably the greatest 
influence on Johnson’s early life was Yale College. The Cor- 
poration was composed entirely of Congregational ministers 
and the whole faculty was of the same faith; which was 
natural enough, since Yale was a ‘‘college primarily designed 
as a school of the prophets, to train up pastors for the 
churches.’’!° At the head of affairs stood Rector Thomas Clap, 
a ‘‘calm still judicious great Man,’’ who directed the business 
of the institution with a decisiveness which, according to his 
friend and former student, Ezra Stiles, verged upon “‘absolute 
Despotism.’’!! The students, of whom there were about a 
hundred, properly were subordinated to the faculty and, in one 
way or another, each class was subordinate to those above.'? 


® See Schneider, I, 28,285, for the elder Johnson’s reactions to the Great Awakening. 
For Daniel Whitby, see DNB. The letter dated ‘‘July,’’ requesting that Whitby be 
sent, is at CU. His prospective converts were Chauncey Whittlesey (q.v. in Stiles, Let. 
Diary, III, 271) and Dexter (Yale Biographies and Annals, 1, 613-16); John Worthington 
(see ibid., I, 658-Go, or L. Sabine, Loyalists of the American Revolution, I, 456-57); and 
Thomas Arthur (see Dexter, op. cit., 1, 725-26). 

10 So said Ezra Stiles, subsequently president of the College (A. Holmes, Léfe of 
Exra Stiles, p. 251). 

1 Stiles, Lit. Diary, II, 336-37; on Clap, see F. B. Dexter, Historical Papers, pp. 
179-202; Yale Biographies and Annals, 1, 636; B. C. Steiner, History of Education in Con- 
necticut, pp. 96-115; DAB. 

12 George Whitefield, Journal, quoted in Tyerman, George Whitefield, I, 430, places 
the number of students at about a hundred. For the ordering of lower by upper classes, 
see the Freshman rules of 1764 as recorded in J. L. Kingsley’s ‘Yale College," American 
Journal of Education, V, 561. For Yale’s appearance during Johnson's day, see Yale 
College, @ Sketch of Its History, 1,77; Dr. Alexander Hamilton, Itinerarium, p. 203; James 
Birket, Some Cursory Remarks, p. 36. 
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As far as might be, the institution was dominated by a spirit 
as strong and authoritative as the Institutes of Calvin.8 

The Great Awakening brought disorder to this well- 
ordered little community. Roving evangelists, including 
George Whitefield himself, came to New Haven, exhorting 
sinners to repentance, conversion, a more strenuous and 
zealous religious life. Students were fired with the new mes- 
sage and made haste to spread their faith among the un- 
regenerate, Calling evil-doers to judgment whether they were 
of high or lowly station.'* Joseph Hawley, an ardent apostle 
of the “‘New Light,’’ announced that he had stayed away 
from prayers because of the ‘coldness of the air and of the 
preacher’; John Cleveland, a Freshman, reproached the 
‘gentlemen Sophomores”’ and was “‘very smartly reproved”’ 
for his zeal; David Brainerd was heard to remark that the 
urbane Tutor Whittlesey had ‘‘no more Grace than this Chair” 
and was forthwith expelled.' 

It was revolt, almost revolution, which had struck at the 
foundations of order and authority at Yale. In April a Boston 
paper published a report that the students at Yale had ‘‘all 
left it, and gone home.’’ The Connecticut General Assembly 
appointed an investigating committee and urged that ‘Grave 
Devins repayer to Newhaven, and there instruct the Scholers.”’ 
Rector Clap expelled some of the enthusiasts and for those 
who remained, he instituted a number of repressive regula- 
tions; he even punished a group of Seniors who had printed 
Locke’s ‘‘Essay on Toleration.’’!* It was some time, however, 
before order fully was restored. 


é 13 By way of contrast, see Columbia College at the close of the century, infra, 
hap. X. 

“On the Great Awakening at Yale, see Joseph Belcher, George Whitefield, pp. 
186-87; J. Tracy, The Great Awakening, p. 102; George P. Fisher, Discourse, pp. 59 ef s¢q. 

) Fisher, op. cét., p. 61; Jonathan Edwards, Life of David Brainerd, p. 20. 

8 Boston Evening Post, April 26, 1742. Quoted in Dexter, Documentary History, pp. 
355-48, 365, 370-72; Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale, p. 30. 
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Young William Samuel could, in all conscience, take no 
part in the miniature rebellion at Yale. Instead, he turned 
with renewed earnestness to the peace and order of the Church 
of England.!7 In a sentence, John Cleveland and Joseph 
Hawley began by questioning the authority of Yale College 
and ended by rebelling against the English king; on the other 
hand, the same temperament which, in the religious tumult 
of the Great Awakening, kept Johnson true to his church, 
tended in the larger disturbances of the American Revolution 
to hold him steadfast in his loyalty to the king and the long- 
established forms of government. '* 

Not only did young Johnson stand apart from the tumults 
of the Great Awakening at Yale; there were other ways in 
which he was not typical of his surroundings. He was re- 
quired to attend morning and evening prayers, conducted 
according to Congregational usages, but the elder Johnson 
insisted that his son come home every two or three weeks in 
order that the youth might attend these services ‘‘as little as 
possible.’’!® Moreover, a letter written to William Smith, Jr., 
in 1748, suggests that in other than religicus affairs Johnson 
was something of an ‘‘outsider’’ at Yale. 


College is Degenerated [he wrote]. None but their own clan are 
exempted from their most Severe, not to say Inhumane Censure. If 
a Man appears good humored & Gay He is. . . vain & frothy with- 
out any serious sense of Religion. If he wears a Clean Shirt he is a 
Fop or a beau. Is he Complaisant to the Ladies Behold a man De- 
voted to Trifles that spends his days in Vanity & his nights in 


Te is notable chat his father, a strenuous opponent of the ‘‘New Light’’ move- 
ment, seems to have seen no danger of his son’s embracing the new enthusiasm at the 
time. Moreover, young Johnson read four times as many religious books in 1742. as in 
the preceding year. Most of the works have a distinctly Anglican tone. Reading list 
of W. S. Johnson and other MSS at CU. 

8 For Hawley and Cleveland, see G. P. Fisher, Discourse, p. 61; E. Francis Brown 
Joseph Hawley, passim; Alice M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the American 
Revolution, pp. 114, 162, 0. 35. 

¥ Quoted in E. E. Beardsley, Samuel Johnson, pp. 113-14. 
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Debauchery nor remembers that for all these things he shall give an 
Account. Will a man divert himself in innocent Trifles. See say they 
a man whose Soul grovels in Dust who has no other sense of Life 
than a School Boy... . . All the graces that adorn human Life are 
entirely banished from among them. ?° 


Nothwithstanding these differences, young Johnson made 
a successful adjustment to his surroundings at Yale, especially 
in the classics, which naturally formed the backbone of a 
course designed primarily to train the ministry.?! He entered 
college at thirteen, but he had been so carefully instructed in 
‘The Tongues,"’ and his classmates were ‘‘so far behind”’ that, 
according to the Rev. Samuel Johnson, the Stratford youth 
had ‘“‘little to do.’"?? What young Johnson actually did in 
classical studies from his birth to 1742 is fortunately recorded 
in his reading list. As previously noted, he took up the study 
of Latin at eight, and began Greek at ten. Before entering 
Yale his Latin studies were based largely on Latin-English 
editions of such works as Cato’s Distichs or Cornelius Nepos 
as well as upon such translations as Dr. Clark’s English 
edition of Erasmus’ Colloquies and Dryden's rendition of Virgil. 
His Greek was begun by a study of Bishop Wetenhall’s 
grammar. After he reached Yale, the greater use of grammars 
suggests that written exercises were required of the students. 
At any rate, from his seventh through his fifteenth or Sopho- 
more year in college, he read Blackwell's Introduction to the 
Classics, Potter's Greek Antiquities, fourteen Greek and Latin 
classics in translation, three Latin-English editions of classi- 


7° W. S. Johnson to William Smith, Jr., 1748. JMSS. 

Clap, in a Catalogue of the Library of Yale College published in New London in 1743, 
announced the course of study thus: ‘In the First Year to Study principally the 
Tongues, Arithmetic and Algebra; the Second Logic Rhetoric, and Geometry; the 
Third, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; and the Fourth, Ethics and Divinity. 
Other less principal Scudies may be occasionally intermix't with these.’’ There is a 
more comprehensive discussion of the curriculum as it existed in 1766, in Clap’s Annals 
of Yale College, p. 81. 

™ Schneider, I, 32. 
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cal works; five times he read through Latin grammars and 
three times through Greek grammars. As for classical works 
in the original, he seems to have read only six in Greek and 
eight in Latin, prior to 1742.8 

Whatever may have been his difficulties with the final year 
of ‘‘Divinity’’ under Congregational auspices, it is certain 
that the young Anglican graduated in 1744 with distinction. 
President Clap gave him ‘‘an ample Recommendation’’ and 
Tutor Whittlesey, under whom Johnson studied for three 
years, admitted a ‘‘parental affection’’ for his attractive young 
charge.*4 Johnson's name was placed third on a list of fifteen 
graduates when he received his degree of A.B. in 1744, but 
such a position was an indication of social, rather than scho- 
lastic, prominence.?5 Of more significance was the fact that he 
won the Berkeley Scholarship, an award given each year to 
the graduate who showed himself the most proficient in 
classical studies.?¢ 

During the three years between 1744 and his graduation as 
Master of Arts in 1747, Johnson occupied himself at home 
with studies in Hebrew, ecclesiastical history and some Greek 
and Latin writings; with a little journey to Boston which we 
shall mention later; with reading prayers and catechizing the 
children of the Anglicans at Ripton. The Episcopalians in 
that town were so scattered that Johnson asserted he actually 
did ‘‘more Ecclesiastical Duty than any Parson in the Govern- 


23 W. S. Johnson, MS, Reading List, 1730-1742 CU. 

24W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, June 22, 1747; C. Whittlesey to W. S. Johnson, 
Dec. 9, 1766. Both in JMSS. On Whittlesey, see Stiles, Lit. Dasry, III, 271. 

25 For the manner of listing graduates, see F. B. Dexter, Historical Papers, pp. 203-22. 
An indication of the rise of the Johnson family is found in the fact that in 1714 the 
elder Johnson was eighth in a class of nine, whereas William Samuel Johnson was 
third on a list of fifteen in 1744, and the second of thirteen graduates when he received 
his degree of M.A. in 1747. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, I, 117, 756, and photo- 
static copies of commencement programs at Yale. 

26 The income from a foundation by Bishop Berkeley was used during the three 
years betweén graduation and the granting of the degree of M.A., to defray the 
expenses of study at Yale or elsewhere. Schneider, I, 26; Clap, Yale College, p. 87. 
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ment.’’?? On September 7, 1747, Johnson presented himself at 
Yale to perform his final academic exercise and to receive the 
degree of Master of Arts. He delivered an elaborate Latin 
oration upon the question, ‘‘An Hominum Vitia privata 
publico Emolumento sunt,’’ answered in the negative.* 

It should not be thought, however, that Johnson's contacts 
ever had been limited to Connecticut. As we have seen, his 
mother was a New York woman and, since the Johnson 
family lived upon the ‘‘great road’’ from Boston to New York, 
many gentlemen from both places stopped to converse with 
the elder Johnson. It is said that at Christmas and other 
church festivals the house was sometimes so crowded with 
fellow churchmen that ‘‘several of them were obliged to take 
up their lodgings on the floor.’’*® Moreover, the elder Johnson 
took a number of gentlemen's sons from New York into his 
home during William Samuel’s childhood, so that the latter 
might have suitable companions. Four Cuylers, a Roosevelt, 
a Van Horn, a Jay, a Cortlandt, a Stuyvesant, and Benjamin 
Gale (then of Goshen, New York, and later of Killingworth, 
Connecticut) appear on Samuel Johnson's roster of ‘‘Board- 
ers.’'39 At Yale, young Johnson made the acquaintance of 
William Smith, Jr., of New York, who was, even then, a 
fluent writer and an attractive correspondent.*! 

The journey he made to Massachusetts in the early summer 
of 1747 likewise brought him. into contact with a culture not 
entirely like his own. At Boston he was introduced to some of 
the foremost gentlemen of the city and at Harvard he was 


27 W. S. Johnson to William Smith, Jr., July 21, 1746; Johnson to Chandler, May 
3, 1747; Johnson to Dr. Bearcroft, Secretary to the SPG, March 27, 1747. All in the 
JMSS. 


8 Yale College Records, New Haven. 

* T. B. Chandler, The Life of Samuel Johnson, p. 134. 

9 Schneider, I, 33,58. 

31 The Smith-Johnson letters dating from July 29, 1744, to Nov. 28, 1750 (JMSS), 
afford our best insight into Johnson's character between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-four. 
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presented to Professor John Winthrop, the most celebrated 
natural philosopher of eighteenth-century New England. 
Professor Winthrop kindly explained a number of his lectures 
and experiments to the Stratford youth, after which Johnson 
was granted an honorary degree of M. A., and departed for 
home, tarrying for a while with friends in Rhode Island on 
the way back. *? 

Johnson's sober studies, his performance of religious offices 
and his search for academic honors, should not obscure the 
fact that then, and throughout his life, he was vitally in- 
terested in humanity and all that pertained to it. His views at 
this time were hardly original, but they were lively and 
amusing. Of the ‘Fair Sex’’ he wrote: 


Women are all Flesh & Blood their Passions strong their Reason 
Weak their best good Sense but a Degree above Ignorance & their 
most Rugged Virtue will yield to a Strong Temptation. . . . But 
think me not by this a Despiser of Women no I ama Votary of Cupid 
& an Adorer of the fair Sex to my Cost have I too much Admir’d 
them at first View & been Disappointed by a narrow Observation [.] 
Yet I admire them & shall ever do it but the Difficulty is not... 
to think of them above what they Deserve & that Is but Seldom 
done by young men.*? 


When Smith twitted him with paying such attention to a 
young lady at New Haven that ‘‘the report of a courtship”’ 
had become current, Johnson deprecated the idea: 


I have been too much acquainted with the female World to be 
romantically in Love... . I have too much Levity in my Con- 
stitution to Doat too long on one object. Change is my Dear De- 
light. 34 


2 On Winthrop, see Stiles, Lit. Diary, 11, 334. For Johnson’s correspondence with 
his father during this period, see his letters dated June 13, 15, 22, July 6, 1747. JMSS, 
or Schneider, I, 120-19. For the Rhode Island visit, see W. S. Johnson to Mrs. Thomas 
Greene, July 29, 1747. JMSS. 

33 W. S. Johnson to W. Smith, Jr., Sept. 10, 1746. JMSS. 

% Smith to Johnson, March 2, 1747, and Johnson to Smith, 1747. JMSS. 
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This light-hearted devotee of change was married two years 
later. 

These ideas, of course, might have been taken bodily from 
either Alexander Pope or from the Spectator, since Johnson 
was familiar with both. Man, said Pope, had a ‘‘ruling 
passion"’ and so said William Samuel Johnson, ‘‘flatter his 
Vanity, Touch but his prevailing Passion Cherish that & 
appear to favor it & you are master of him.’’*® Whatever 
Johnson might say, however, he definitely enjoyed and liked 
mankind and those about him returned that liking with in- 
terest and affection. 

His father, his mother, his Puritan environment, his studies 
at home and at Yale, as well as his intercolonial contacts, all 
had some effect in shaping his character, but the relative im- 
portance of each of these factors cannot be determined. Any 
mother who bore two sons as gifted as Benjamin Nicoll and 
William Samuel Johnson, seems certain to have been an ex- 
ceptional woman, but a satisfactory estimate of her direct in- 
fluence is impossible. It is not difficult, however, to discover 
the profound impression made by the elder Johnson upon the 
interests and outlook of his son. 

The two Johnsons were far apart temperamentally, the 
younger man generally avoiding and the father frequently 
embracing the opportunity for controversy. Otherwise, the 
character of his son was much what his father had wished. 
At twenty, William Samuel Johnson was a classical scholar 
of standing, an Anglican firmly grounded in his faith, a lover 
of all literature and especially of ‘‘polite learning,"’ a gentle- 
man, a friend of man and something of a cosmopolite in his 
Own little circle. Except for the natural changes which occur 


*® W. S. Johnson to Samuel Fisk, Jr., April 23, 1747. JMSS. Alexander Pope, Moral 
Essays, Epistle I, “Of the . . . Characters of Men,"* lines 174-78; and on women, see 
ibid., ‘Of the Characters of Women,” lines 215-16, or the Spectator, No. 154, Aug. 27, 
1711. 
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between youth and old age, his character was much the same 
at ninety as it was when he graduated from Yale. According 
to his lights, the elder Johnson had brought up the child in 
the way he should go and when he was old he did not de- 
part from it. 


II 


A Father of the Connecticut Bar 


Tue conflict between Johnson’s temperament and the 
wishes of his father made the choice of a profession difficult. 
Doctor Johnson, who had dedicated his son to God at birth, 
wanted the boy to enter the Anglican ministry. Young 
Johnson therefore took up the duties of catechist and lay 
reader for the Anglicans at Ripton;! during 1747 and 1748, he 
did so well in theological studies that his learned father pro- 
nounced the young man ‘‘well qualified”’ in divinity.* But the 
“warmth and eagerness’’ of youth demanded something more 
exciting than the secluded life of a country parsonage. Young 
Johnson believed himself to be “‘better calculated for a Soldier 
than either a La[wl]yer or Divine."’ Indeed, he was so troubled 
with what his father characterized as ‘‘warlike humors,”’ 
that in his eagerness for a military career he was ‘‘almost 
Indiferent to anything else.’’* His father, on the other hand, 
considered the career at arms as “‘out of the question."’ Dur- 
ing the summer of 1747 a compromise was reached, whereby 
the son abandoned his plans for a military career and the 
father conceded that the son might “‘spend a year or two in 
making a trial of the study of the law.’’! Accordingly the 


1'W. S. Johnson to T. B. Chandler, May 3, 1747. JMSS. 

?'W. S. Johnson to William Smith, Jr., July 21, 1746. JMSS. Schneider, I, 126. 
°'W. S. Johnson to W. Smith, Jr., Aug. 8, 1746, and Sept. 10, 1746. JMSS. 
“Schneider, I, 126. Cf. W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, June 15, 1747. JMSS. 
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younger man asked to be relieved of his duties as catechist 
and Jay reader; but with characteristic caution he asked to be 
allowed to remain eligible for future preferment, in case he 
finally decided to enter the ministry.® 

The problem of securing legal education was difficult, since 
there were few trained lawyers in early eighteenth-century 
Connecticut.® During the first half of the eighteenth century, 
however, disputes over land rights and boundaries, the de- 
velopment of commerce and the increase of wealth, brought to 
the foreground a group of lawyers whose social standing was 
relatively high, who had undergone the discipline of some 
legal study, acquired some training through observing court 
procedures, and provided themselves with the most essential 
law books.’ Since Johnson is, in a way, typical of this group, 
some consideration of the problems he encountered, as well 
as of the character of his practice, may well serve to indicate 
conditions which were characteristic of the day. 

Finding no suitable tutor available, Johnson first turned to 
reading Thomas Wood's Institutes, which, next to Coke, was 
the leading textbook on English law until after the publica- 
tion of Blackstone's celebrated Commentaries.* But the young 
student, finding that the law as presented by Wood appeared 
‘like a confused heap of Unintelligible & Unpleasant Reading 
without beginning or End,’ turned in despair to his college- 
mate, William Smith, Jr. of New York, who then was study- 

5 Undated letter to the secretary for the SPG. JMSS. An excerpt is printed in E. E. 
Beardsley, William Samuel Johnson, p. 6. 

6D. Loomis and J. G. Calhoun, Judicial . . . History of Connecticut, Chap. VII; S. E. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Constitutional Law,"’ Two Centuries’ Growth of American Law, pp. 13-14. 

7 Richard B. Morris, Studies in the History of American Law, p. 65. 

8 ‘Thomas Wood,’’ DNB. The fourth book of Blackstone's Commentaries was not 
published until 1769, after which it came rapidly into general use. Johnson was 
acquainted with this treatise at an early date, for in the year of its publication he 
advised that a prospective law student should begin his legal studies with a view of 


the law “‘in its Systematic Order in Blackstone or some methodical writer.'’ W. S. 
Johnson to Col. Robert Walker, March 12, 1769. JMSS. 
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ing in the office of his father, the distinguished Judge Smith,°® 
asking the New Yorker to point out some of the best authori- 
ties for a beginner.!° Among his father’s papers the younger 
Smith found a draft of instructions to young lawyers, which 
Judge Smith had planned to develop into a relatively full 
course of study. These he sent to his friend in Stratford." 
Johnson stated at the time that he hoped to conduct his 
studies upon the plan outlined by the distinguished jurist and 
added that he would forever consider the elder Smith as the 
‘founder and conductor’’ of all the knowledge which he 
might attain in the law.” 

Although Johnson did not then have at hand the books 
mentioned by Smith, he managed, sooner or later, to use most 
of the works recommended in a later plan of instruction which 
is preserved among the Smith manuscripts at the New York 
Public Library.!* Because this document indicates something 
approximating the plan of study which Johnson eventually 
followed, it seems desirable to examine it here in some detail: 

After stating that the ‘‘Sciences’’ necessary for a lawyer are 
English, Latin and French, writing, arithmetic, geometry, 
surveying, merchants’ accounts or bookkeeping, geography, 
chronology, history, logic and rhetoric, divinity, the law of 
nations and of nature, and the law of England, Smith sketched 
in outline the knowledge requisite for lawyers in each of 
these fields. He then continued: 


* ‘William Smich,’’ DAB; F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, 1 (1701-45), 
207; Maturin L. Delafield, ‘‘William Smith,"’ Mag. of American Hist., VI, 264-82. 

2° W. S. Johnson to W. Smith, Jr., Sept. 1, 1747. JMSS. 

™W. Smith, Jr., to W. S. Johnson, Oct. 30, 1747. JMSS. 

 W. S. Johnson to W. Smith, Jr., Jan. 1, 1748. JMSS. 

3 MS William Smith Papers, Vol. ‘‘Miscellania,"" NYPL. With the exception of 
Bacon's Abridgment and the Treatise of Equity, virtually all the works mentioned in 
the Smith plan were published more than two years before the instructions were seat 
to Johnson. The range of interests indicated in this plan is more like that of the elder 
than of the younger Smith. In fact, the internal evidence strongly suggests that it is 
@ produce of the mind of William Smith, Sr. 
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But now I come to bring our Student home to the Studies of his 
profession of the Law & I would advise him to read these Books in 
the following Order --— 

ist For the Knowledge of the law in General — The Treatise of 
Laws in woods Institutes of the civil Law or 1st Domat which are 
both the same. "4 

2d Puffendorf de Officio Hominis & Civis or an English trans- 
lation of it called the Whole Duty of Man according to the Law of 
Nature, or the Abridgment of Puffendorf in two volumes by Spavin. '® 

3d Before our Student enters deeply into the . . . Law of Nature 
and of Nations or the civil Law I would recommend a general View 
of the Common Law by reading in this Order— 
ist Hales History of the Common Law. '® 
2d Fortescues praises of the Laws of England. 
3d Sir Thomas Smith De Republica Anglorum or some Book that 
gives an idea of the English Constitution. !7 
4d The first book of Dr & Student de fundamentis Legum Anglia 
[sic] .18 
5. The Second part of Bacons Elements to shew the general use of 
the Law for the preservation of our Persons goods & good Name. 
6. Woods Institutes of the Common Law." 
7. When these have been read twice or three times over with the 
Utmost diligence & Application I would recommend a more in- 
tensive View of the Laws of Nature & the Civil Law. 


After suggesting works on natural and civil law he continues: 


give Woods Institutes a second or third reading & make yourself 
perfect Master of his Method & accustom yourself to refer all your 
other readings in Law to his Scheme— 

Then to fill up and enlarge your Ideas you may read Bacon’s 
Abridgment of the Law”? .. . . In reading this Abridgment . . . I 
would advise that you constantly refer from the abridgment to Wood 


1 Johnson had both of these in his library. 

16 Johnson also had these. 

16 This work is in the Johnson Library. 

17 Johnson read Smollett’s History of England in about eleven volumes. 
18 There is a copy of this book in the Johnson Library. 

19 Johnson began his studies with this treatise. 

* This title is in the Johnson Library. 
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and from Wood to the Abridgment, because I would have these 
Books the Basis or Foundation of all your Studies. As to the Reports 
I advise you to read them as they are referred to from the Abridg- 
ments otherwise they will confound you. 


He then directs the student to a Treatise of Equity, suggesting 
that after principles have been mastered, illustrative cases 
should be read.?! 

Desirable as such a course of reading no doubt would have 
been, Johnson actually had to limit his early purchases to the 
books he could get. In 1749, for example, he purchased 
Christopher Saint German's Doctor and Student, a famous 
legal classic.?? In the same year he bought Pulton’s De pace 
regis et regnt, a somewhat outmoded treatise on criminal law 
and procedure; a goo-page form book called the Compleat 
Clerk, containing forms for conveyances, bills, pleadings and 
the like; and Edmund Wingate’s Exact Abridgment of All the 
Statutes in Force. . . upon the 4th Day of January 1641/2. The 
next year (1750) he added to his collection Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Pleas of the Crown, as well as William Hughes’ abridgment of 
Croke’s Reports. At the same time he gave attention to prin- 
ciples of international law by acquiring William Evat’s trans- 
lation of Hugo Grotius’ basic philosophic treatise on “‘the 
rights of war and peace,’’ and disclosed an interest in at least 
one of the West India Islands by adding to his collection a 
copy of The Laws of Jamaica.* Thus, his early reading was at 
once broad and practical. 

Like most young lawyers of the period, his actual training 
was acquired largely by following the law courts and, as 


21 Excerpts from this document have been printed in George Van Santvoord’s Lives 
of the Chief Justices, p. 7; and Charles Warren's, History of the American Bar, p. 170. The 
writer has followed the copy in the Smith MSS, NYPL. 

Christopher Saint German, Doctor and Student, Introduction. A copy of this work 
is in the Johnson Law Library, Columbia University Law School. 

23 Johnson sometimes recorded the dates when he purchased books upon their 
flyleaves, the source from which this information was gleaned. The books themselves 
are in the Columbia University Law School. 
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Johnson expressed it, listening to the ‘Jargon of the Barr and 
the Dinn of Contention"’ until he feared he would ‘‘scarcely 
be able to write Common Sense.’’*4 In his earliest law briefs 
the weightiest authorities he employed were Wood's Institutes 
and Coke’s Institutes, although he did introduce Wollaston’s 
Religion of Nature as an authority in one case.*5 Otherwise, like 
most of his colleagues at the bar, he was compelled to rely in 
his arguments upon his ‘‘teeming fruitful imagination.’’?¢ 

Despite his disadvantages as to training and equipment, 
Johnson from the very beginning had assets of value. Through- 
out his life he was noted for the friendliness of his nature, but 
at this period especially there is a sprightliness and lively 
charm about his correspondence, which he lost with the pass- 
ing of youth. This sweetness of temper was doubtless an im- 
portant factor in making youthful friendships and keeping 
them throughout his life. Moreover, his family connections 
and his early associations with members of the New York 
mercantile and landed aristocracy were important, since the 
ties which bound Fairfield County, Connecticut, to the 
neighboring metropolis were. particularly close.?7 

William Samuel Johnson's mother, who was born a Floyd 
and came of a Long Island family of standing, was first mar- 
ried to Benjamin Nicoll, Esq., as mentioned above, another 
member of New York’s upper class. Two sons, William and 


24W._S. Johnson to W. Smith, Jr., May 5, 1748. JMSS. 

2 These statements are based on about fifty briefs of Johnson's early cases. JMSS. 

26 The phrase occurs in a letter from W. S. Johnson to W. Smith, Jr., printed in E. 
E. Beardsley’s, William Samuel Johnson, p. 7. Johnson there says that in Connecticut 
““pleadings and arguments, our practicers are obliged to rely upon their imagination 
and draw from their own stock, oftentimes a most miserable source.’’ He stated that 
in New York “industry and application, and a good collection of books in general, 
does the business; here, a teeming fruitful imagination, will make the best figure."’ 
Oliver Ellsworth, when he studied Jaw twenty years later, had Bacon's Abridgment 
and Jacob's Law Dictionary as texts (W. G. Brown, Oliver Ellsworth, p. 22). 

27 PW. Bidwell, ‘‘Rural Economy in New England at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, Transactions, XX, 194-96; A. M. 
Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, p. 26. 
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Benjamin Nicoll were born to this couple.?* Benjamin Nicoll, 
the younger son, is said to have been ineligible to inherit the 
family estates, and so turned to the practice of law. After 
completing a course of instruction under the elder Johnson 
and graduating from Yale, Nicoll, one of the principal pro- 
ponents of the establishment of King’s College, became, ac- 
cording to his stepfather, ‘‘one of the chief lawyers of New 
York and the darling of the city.’’?® Since family ties always 
were close among the Johnsons, it is probable that he rendered 
material service to his half-brother, William Samuel. Another 
New York intimate of William Samuel Johnson was Nicholas 
William Stuyvesant, Governor Peter Stuyvesant’s great- 
grandson, whose mother was a member of the socially promi- 
nent Bayard family. Stuyvesant was a former pupil and resi- 
dent at the home of the elder Johnson, in whom that worthy 
divine had been ‘‘happy next to a son.’’3* The younger John- 
son and the New York man give every evidence of having 
been on almost brotherly terms.*! 

Among Johnson's earliest clients was David Van Horn, a 
wealthy Wall Street merchant, a member of whose family 
once had resided in the Johnson home. William Smith, Jr. 
of New York, Johnson's college-mate at Yale, sent his friend 
in Connecticut the first law business of which we have any 
record.*? Moreover, one of young Smith’s intimates, William 
Livingston, had a brother, Peter Van Brugh Livingston, cne 
of Johnson's chief clients. From these connections, around 
this nucleus, and in large measure because of the intimate 


28 Thomas Floyd-Jones, Thomas Jones, pp. 53-54; M. C. Nicoll, ‘‘Descent of Delancey 
Nicoll, Jr."” MS, NYPL. 

29 Schneider, I, 58. 

% [bid., 1, 42. For a genealogical note on Stuyvesant, see NYHS, Bulletin, X (April, 
1926), 20-23. 

*1 Schneider, I, 256-59, 330, 470-71, 484-85, 490; W. S. Johnson to N. W. Stuy- 
vesant, Feb. 10, 1766. JMSS. 

® William Smith, Jr. to W. S. Johnson, June, 1749. JMSS. 

*3 These names occur in the Johnson Letter Books. JMSS. 
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connections between Johnson's county and the neighboring 
city, a flourishing practice developed. 

Nevertheless, it would be unfair to attribute the growth of 
Johnson's out-of-state practice solely to family connections, 
college associations or the circumstances of commerce, for he 
was punctilious in his correspondence, and no commission 
was too small to receive proper attention. For Hector Saint- 
John de Crévecceur, the author of the celebrated Lerters from 
an American Farmer, he sought out customers for the books 
and medicines which St. John carried in stock.** For Hugh 
Wallace, the second president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, Johnson investigated the possibility of collecting 
money from one Isaiah Carry of Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, asking a friend who was journeying into Carry’s 
neighborhood, to make inquiry and, if advisable, place the 
debt in the hands of a local attorney for collection.* These 
are but two of numerous services he rendered his corres- 
pondents. Moreover, on his not infrequent visits to the city, 
he made it a point to call upon, dine or sip tea with his clients, 
making new friends all the while.** By these methods, and 
no doubt others which we do not know, Johnson came to 
have no less than nineteen different New York mercantile 
firms among his correspondents in 1762.37 

Johnson's close connection with New York merchants 
served to develop a community of interest as well as a similar- 
ity of viewpoint, especially in connection with the Revolu- 
tionary movement. Some of Johnson's clients, such as Gerard 
Beekman, Peter Van Brugh Livingston, William Alexander 
and Henry Remsen, cast their lot with the Revolutionary 


34 W. S. Johnson to Hector St. John “‘Mercht.,”’ Jan. 31, 1765. JMSS. 

35 W. S. Johnson to Hugh Wallace, May 2, 1765. JMSS. 

36 Johnson's journals covering the trips he made to New York and elsewhere between 
1759 and 1764, inclusive, are among the JMSS. A transcript of his journal while at 
the Stamp Act Congress is among the Banc. Transc. The originals are at CU. 

37 Johnson Letter Books. JMSS. 
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party; but Theophylact Bache, Beverley Robinson and James 
Jauncey remained loyal to the king.** To phrase it differently, 
many of the more wealthy and prominent merchants eventu- 
ally came to feel that the danger to property from the Revolu- 
tionary mob was greater than the danger from Parliament,** 
a viewpoint which the cautious Johnson could and did fully 
understand. 

But the fact that negotiations for New York merchants 
bulk large in Johnson's correspondence should not be taken to 
indicate that the major part of his trial practice came from the 
near-by metropolis. Among the extant briefs of cases he tried, 
the names of leading New York merchants do not appear. 
Some typical cases are characteristic: one action is for ‘‘fause 
imprisonment,’’ several are for trespass, two involve land 
titles, another is a case of assault and battery and still another 
is for violation of a statute forbidding disorders in the night. 
There are several cases of book debts, one of ‘‘Trover for a 
Sword’’; others deal with probate matters, while still another 
is a damage suit against one accused of using bad flax in the 
ropes of a coasting sloop. If the names of the litigants in these 
fifty or more law briefs afford a fair sample of his practice, we 
are safe in assuming that most of it came to him from his 
Connecticut neighbors. ‘° 

Johnson's industry, his agreeable personality, as well as his 
family connections were, of course, important in gaining 
clients, but more generally effective in gaining public atten- 
tion was his eloquence. As previously mentioned, his valedic- 


™L. Sabine, Loyalists of the American Revolution, passim; John A. Stevens, Colonial 
Records of the New York Chamber of Commerce. Proof of Bache’s loyalism, in the Second Re- 
port of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of Ontario (pp. 118-19), was brought to light 
by Mr. Oscar Zeichner of New York City. 

3° A.M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants, p. 592; Virginia D. Harrington, ‘‘The 
Place of the Merchant in New York Colonial Life,’’ New York Héstory, XIII, 366-80; 
cf. also Dr. Harrington's The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution. 

“" MS law briefs. JMSS. 
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tory oration was pronounced by one who had been a Berkeley 
Scholar, and was later to be considered for the presidency of 
Yale, the best ever delivered in New Haven.‘! The following 
year (1748) the younger Smith insisted that eloquence was 
Johnson's ‘‘field,”’ ‘‘province’’ and ‘‘Instrument.’’‘? In 1759, 
after Jared Ingersoll had heard a number of the foremost 
British orators speak in the English law courts, he intimated 
that his Stratford friend could ‘‘Speak as well as any of Em.'"4 
Only one unfavorable criticism of Johnson's oratory has 
been discovered. William Pierce, Johnson's colleague in the 
Federal Convention, said he found nothing in Johnson's 
oratory which justified his high reputation as a public 
speaker. Pierce stated there was ‘something in the tone of his 
voice not pleasing to the Ear,’’ adding, however, that John- 
son was “‘eloquent and clear—always abounding in informa- 
tion and instruction.’’‘4 Judge John Trumbull, who often must 
have had the opportunity of hearing Johnson speak, stated 
that ‘‘when Doctor Johnson rose to address a Jury, the polish 
and beauty of his style, his smooth and easy flow of words, 
and sweet melodious voice, accompanied with grace and 
elegance of manners, delighted and charmed his hearers."’45 
An auditor who heard Johnson speak in a celebrated law 
case, remembered him as one whose carriage was full of 
dignity and grace, who dressed rather elegantly in black cut 
silk velvet, whose dark eyes beamed with intelligence and 
benevolence and whose soft voice ‘‘fell upon the ear like 
music.’’** Furthermore, the writer of Johnson's obituary 


“|W. Smith, Jr. to W. S. Johnson, Sept. 21, 1747. JMSS. This gentleman was Noah 
Welles (Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, 1, 693-94). 

“W. Smith, Jr. to W. S. Johnson, March 29, 1748. JMSS. 

‘3 Jared Ingersoll to W. S. Johnson, April 17, 1759. JMSS. 

“4 Records of the Federal Convention, III, 88. 

““ MS “Memoir of Oliver Ellsworth by His Son-in-Law, Joseph Wood."* Banc 
Transc. It is quoted in Henry Flanders, Lives of the Chief Justices, Il, 67. 

“OW. Updike, Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar, pp. 109-10. 
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states that Johnson was gifted with every external grace of 
the orator; ‘‘a voice of finest and richest tones, a copious and 
flowing elocution, and a mind stored with elegant litera- 
ture.'’47 Whatever may be the truth about the quality of his 
voice, it is certain that in his prime Johnson enjoyed a high 
reputation as an orator. It is equally certain that the memory 
of his eloquence lingered throughout the twilight of his long 
retirement. ‘® 

Another factor which served incidentally to bring Johnson 
to the notice of the public men of his day was that phase of 
his practice having to do with the drafting of memorials for 
presentation to the General Assembly. One memorial illustrat- 
ing Johnson’s interest in trade urged the repeal of a 5 percent 
duty on goods imported from neighboring colonies, on the 
ground that it was a burden to the people and vexatious to 
traders. Another memorial was one in behalf of Johnson's 
coreligionists at Branford and Guilford, praying that pro- 
fessors of the Church of England there should be excused from 
paying rates to Congregational ministers.“ 

Thus through industry, good humor, and by making the 
most of his opportunities, Johnson soon became one of the 
most prominent practitioners in the colony. A bill, passed in 
1756 by the Connecticut House of Representatives, but which 
failed to gain the approval of the Council, attests his pro- 
fessional standing seven years after he began to practice. The 
measure proposed a tax of ten pounds on twelve specified 
lawyers and a tax of five pounds on every other sworn at- 
torney. Of the twelve lawyers mentioned in the act, Johnson 
appears to have been the youngest in point of service, yet his 
name was placed sixth upon the list of twelve. This may have 


*" Connecticut Courant, Nov. 23, 1819. 

48 Connecticut Mirror, Feb. 3, 1812; United States Daily, May 8, 1817; Christian Journal, 
III (1819), 382. See Chap. XI. 

“MS, Johnson law briefs. JMSS. 
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been a matter of chance, although ordinarily it was not the 
case in eighteenth-century Connecticut; it is interesting 
nevertheless that at the age of twenty-nine Johnson’s name 
was placed ahead of those of both Eliphalet Dyer, a future 
chief justice of Connecticut, and Matthew Griswold, who was 
one day to be the governor of the state. °° 

Another indication of the respect in which Johnson’s pro- 
fessional ability was held is the frequency with which he was 
sought as a legal teacher. In the earlier part of the century, 
lawyers like John Read, Matthew Griswold and even Johnson 
himself, had acquired their professional training through 
private studies;*! but during the course of the eighteenth 
century it became so customary for young lawyers to serve 
apprenticeships in the offices of older attorneys, that by the 
close of the century such an apprenticeship was required for 
admission to the bar.5? A letter Johnson wrote to the father 
of a prospective clerk, in 1763, illustrates the change then 
taking place. For fifty pounds, lawful money, Johnson would 
receive the young man, who was, however, to board himself. 
It would be the student’s duty, for at least three years, to 
pursue his studies according to the directions Johnson agreed 
to give him. When the older man was absent, which was 
“the greater part of the Time,"’ the young man was to study 
at his own lodgings. When Johnson was at home, the clerk 
was to write what the attorney's affairs might require, and 
go abroad on Johnson's business, should that prove neces- 


5° This tax was levied on Daniel Edwards (F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, 
I, 216); Thomas Seymour, (ibed., 1, 307); Jared Ingersoll (L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, 
pp- 38 et passim); Elihu Hall (Dexter, op. cit., I, 427); Robert Walker (ibid., I, 418-19); 
William Samuel Johnson, James Brown (Conn. Col. Rec., X, 487); Jedediah Elderkin 
(Dexter, op. cét., II, 778; E. O. Larned, Hest. of Windham County, passim; Conn. Col. Rec., 
X, 610-11); Eliphalet Dyer (DAB); Matthew Griswold (DAB; Stiles, Itin., p. 412); 
Nathan Stedman and Samuel Pettybone (MS Conn. Arch., Finance and Currency, IX, 
104 b. CLS). 

5! DAB; George B. Reed, Life. . . of John Read, p. 5; Stiles, Itin., p. 412. 

°C. Warren, History of the American Bar, p. 2.01. 
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sary.°3 Even though he seems never to have relished the idea 
of taking an apprentice into his service, Johnson actually did 
train several young lawyers in his office.*4 

The books which Johnson had in his law collection, as 
well as others which he read, reflect the broadening and 
deepening interests of his active later career. In the catalogue 
of the Columbia University Law School Library, there are 
about eighty-five titles which probably belonged to Johnson. 
Among them are such formidable reference works as Charles 
Viner’s twenty-three-volume General Abridgment of Law and 
Equity, the first three weighty volumes of Matthew Bacon’s 
New Abridgment, together with Lilly’s Modern Entries, as well 
as the laws of Connecticut and New York. Moreover, the 
collection extends beyond the realm of English common law 
and equity to half a dozen books on Roman law, treatises by 
Grotius and Pufendorf on the law of nature and of nations, 
mercantile law, admiralty law, and even the law codes of 
Frederick the Great.» The record of Johnson's professional 
reading between 1753 and 1765 likewise indicates a general 
interest in legal principles, as well as specific attention to 
individual cases. During this period he studied the general 
principles and practice of equity, the rules of evidence, the 
principles of the civil law and admiralty procedure, as well as 
some of the more outstanding colonial causes.** A striking 


53, W. S. Johnson to Samuel Chandler, Dec. 5, 1763. JMSS. 

54 Schneider, IV, 91-92; G. W. Russell, History of Christ's Church, Hartford, 1, 47: 
F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, III, 469-70. 

55 Library, Columbia University Law School. 

56 For the benefit of students of legal history, the list of his professional reading is 
appended, the dates indicating the years in which the books were read. Titles are quot- 
ed as Johnson recorded them. ‘‘Mr. Alexander's Bill in Chancery,’’ ‘‘Answer to Mr. 
Alexander's Bill in Chancery’ (1753); ‘‘Viner’s Abridgement of Law & Equity"’ 
1754); “Reports & Argument of Sir John Vaughan,”’ ‘“The Law of Evidence,” ‘‘Re- 
ports of Cases in B. R. & C. B. by Robt. Ld. Raymond” (1755); ‘‘Spirit of the Laws” 
(1756; he read this several crimes), ‘Reports of Cases in B. R. in the Reign of Queen 
Ann’’ (1756); “‘Cases Argued & Adjudged in the High Court of Chancery” (1757); 
“Reports of Adjudged Cases in Chan. B.R-C.B-& Excheq? Sr. Jn®° Strange vols 1 & 2,”" 
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feature of his work was the large number of English law re- 
ports, used in his study and practice. Twelve of the 42 volumes 
which he read were English law Reports, 28 of the 43 law 
books he ordered from an English bookseller in 1762 were 
Reports, and 61 of the Johnson law books presented to Co- 
lumbia in 1858 were law Reports in editions earlier than 1766. 
This is especially significant in view of the fact that there are 
fewer than 120 volumes of reports dealing with this early 
period.*? In fine, Johnson's professional equipment clearly 
entitled him to a distinguished position at the bar of Con- 
necticut. 

In the autumn of 1767, his professional standing was recog- 
nized in a manner which afforded him an unusual opportunity 
for further professional study and achievement. At this time 
he was sent to England as special agent to assist in presenting 
a celebrated case to the Privy Council. Such a post seldom or 
never previously had been bestowed upon a Connecticut law- 
yer. Furthermore, his four-and-a-half years’ stay in England 


“Judge Jenkins Reports or Centuries’’ (1756); ‘‘Salmon's Abridgement & Critical re- 
view of State trials,’’ ‘Vernon's Reports in Chancery,"’ ‘Sir Edmund Saunders Reports 
in French & English vol rst’’ (1757); ‘‘Judge Daleson’s Reports,’’ ‘‘Lord Bacon's Ele- 
ments, or Maxims & Use of the Law,”’ Saunders’ Reports again, Johannes Selden’s ‘‘Ad 
Flecam Dissertatio,’’ ‘‘Latch's Reports French,’’ ‘Sir Henry Yelverton's Reports, 
French,”’ ‘‘Sir John Davis Reports on Cases adjudged in Ireland,’’ ‘Sergeant Beyloe’s 
Reports French" (1758); ‘‘The Law of Evidence Lord Chief Baron Gilbert,’ ‘‘Sayers 
Trial Reports of Commrd or Lords,”’ ‘Sir Robert Keilways Reports, French,”’ (1759); 
“Sr Robt. Cotton abdg.me of Tower Records,"’ “A Collect” of Trials of State Prisoners 
being the gth vol of State Trials,’’ ‘Lee's Treatise of Captures in War," Gilbert on evi- 
dence again, ‘Smith's Bill in Chancery in Jersey Dispute,’’ ‘‘Noys Maxims of che 
Law,"" “State Trials Hen IV to Ann. 1st vol’ (1761); ‘‘Proxis Supreme Curia Ad- 
miralitatis,’’ ‘Danbury, state of their case,"’ ‘‘Ferniere Hist of Civil Law,"’ ‘‘Letter 
Concerning Libels, Warrants &c,’’ ‘‘Dr. Duck’s use of the Civil Law in England,"’ 
“Sr. Jn° Howle on Jurys or Eng. Rights,"’ ‘‘Considerations on the Legality of Gen! 
Warrants,"’ ‘Reflections on Endowmts requis for the Study of Law &c by Simpson,”’ 
(1764); ‘“Gilbert’s Hist & Practice of the High Court of Chancery,”’ ‘Gilbert's Hist & 
Practice of the Court of Common Pleas,"’ ‘‘State Trials, vol 1, 3, 4,"" (1765). Here the 
record ends. W. S. Johnson, Reading List. JMSS. 

57 Fragment, JMSS. MS ‘‘List of Law Books of William Samuel Johnson sent to 
Columbia College, Aug. 23, 1858.'’ CU. ‘‘Table of English Law Reports,"’ Caswell 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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allowed him better opportunities for legal study than ever 
had been enjoyed by an attorney from his colony; because, 
during his stay, not only did he study the proceedings of the 
various English courts of law, but also was associated inti- 
mately with some of the foremost lawyers of eighteenth 
century England. 

Johnson visited each of the great English law courts and 
studied their procedure, giving particular attention to the 
cases heard at the King’s Bench, where Lord Mansfield then 
was converting English ‘‘mercantile law from something 
bordering upon chaos into what was almost equivalent to a 
code.’’®§ Johnson realized the importance of these transactions 
so fully that upon his frequent visits to court he took ex- 
tensive notes on the decisions. It is probably true, as the 
writer of his obituary states, that Johnson’s most important 
single professional service to his countrymen was that of 
introducing them to Mansfield’s decisions,®® for reports of 
these cases were not published fully until after Johnson's re- 
turn to Connecticut.®° Nor was he interested solely in Lord 
Mansfield, for he attended also the two other principal law 
courts (the Court of Common Pleas and the Court of the 
Exchequer), as well as the High Court of Chancery, the 
Central Criminal Court of London (otherwise known as 
“Old Bailey’’), and the Court of Admiralty. He visited the 
“Cock Pit,’’ where appeals were heard by the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and he attended the delibera- 
tions of the House of Lords when it convened as the highest 
law court of the kingdom.*! 


58 “William Murray,”’ First Earl of Mansfeld. DNB. 

5° Connecticut Courant, Nov. 23, 1819. Internal evidence indicates that the article was 
written by Johnson's grandson, Gulian C. Verplanck, the New York lawyer and man 
of letters. 

6° Van Vechten Veeder, ‘English Law Reports,"’ Harvard Law Review, XV, 21-22; 
“Thomas Burrow."' DNB. 

*! King's Bench visits in Johnson’s Journals, Feb. 10, 12, 16, May 8, June 1, 1767; 
June 7, 1769. For other entries relating to law courts, see #bid., Feb. 27, May 19, 20, 
Nov., 1767; Oct. 11, 1768; Nov. 29, 1769; Feb. 28, 1770. All in JMSS. 
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Moreover, Johnson's association with some of the leading 
British lawyers of the day afforded him further advantages. 
One associate was Alexander Wedderburn, who, after his 
incumbency as Attorney General of England, was made Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas.* A closer friend was 
Richard Jackson, counsel for the South Sea Company, Cam- 
bridge University and the Board of Trade. Jackson's repute 
was so great that he was spoken of as ‘‘Omniscient Jackson,”’ 
but this title was peremptorily altered to ‘‘all knowing”’ by 
the fiat of the lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, who stated that 
the word omniscient was, ipso facto, ‘‘appropriated to the 
Supreme Being.’’** Jackson as regular agent and Johnson as 
special agent for the colony of Connecticut, worked together 
so harmoniously, particularly in the Mohegan case,® that 
they formed a friendship which outlasted the trials of the 
Revolutionary period. If Mr. Charles Warren is correct in his 
statement that the real education of the eighteenth-century 
English law student was gained through attendance at the 
various courts of law,®* we may be sure that Johnson enjoyed 
legal advantages equal to those of most English law students, 
superior to a great many, and probably unique in Connecticut. 

To place Johnson in his setting, it is necessary to sketch the 
processes by which English common law was established in 
America. The subject is technical, controversial and not yet 
fully investigated, but scholars generally agree that in the 
seventeenth century the common law was by no means fully 
recognized in New England. It appears that in some cases the 
colonists followed the traditions of local courts with which 


82 "Alexander Wedderburn."’ DNB. 

63 ‘Richard Jackson.’* DNB. 

® Quoted in E. Fitzmaurice, Life of . . . Shelburne, 1, 321, 0.; cf. numerous references 
to Jackson in Alvord's The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. 

§§ “In the Even® at Mr. Jackson's with Mr. Life Preparing the Mohegan Case till 
11 o'clock."’ W. S. Johnson, Journal, Nov. 29. 1769, JMSS. 

6 C. Warren, History of the American Bar, p. 156. 
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they were familiar, rather than the king's law; but another 
variation was due to a reliance on the Bible as authoritative 
when colonial statutes were lacking. In fact, during that 
century, the laws of Massachusetts and Connecticut expressly 
stated that the ‘‘word of God”’ should be applied in cases not 
covered by colonial statutes. To be sure, the canny colonists 
usually were able to avoid overt conflict with the laws of 
England, but in Connecticut this adherence to biblical rather 
than common law sometimes led to dangerous complications 
and, even as late as Johnson's Junior year in college, common- 
law penalties were not always invoked in the Connecticut 
courts. ® 

There seems to have been no general regret over the scarcity 
of lawyers and law books in seventeenth-century New Eng- 
land, but subsequently the growth of wealth led to increased 
employment of lawyers and the common law. The career of 
Johnson, a relatively well-educated member of this compara- 
tively new group of legal specialists, is typical of what was 
occurring generally in Connecticut.** While as a beginner, 


67 Professor Z. Chafee summarizes the situation in his introduction to the '‘Records 
of the Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680,'' Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Collections, XXIX, xxviii et seq. For treatments of the general subject 
from two different viewpoints, see Julius Goebel, Jr.'s “‘King’s Law and Local Custom 
in Seventeenth Century New England,"’ Columbia Law Review, KXXI, 416-48; and 
R. B. Morris, ‘‘Massachusetts and the Common Law,”’ American Historical Review, 
XXXI, 443-53. For the legal status of the Bible as law, see Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., 
Ser. 3, VHI, 116; Conn. Col. Rec., 1, 509; New Plymouth Colony Laws (ed. 1836), p. 241. 
The most celebrated conflict arising from differences in Mosaic and common law is 
treated by C. M. Andrews, in Select Essays on Anglo-American Legal History, 1, 431-66; 
Yale Review, II, 161-94. For the avoidance of a common law penalty in 1743 by a 
Connecticut court, see Conn. Col. Rec., VIII, 578-79. 

68 For the general course of developments see R. B. Morris’ Studies in the History of 
American Law, pp. 65-67; D. Loomis and J. G. Calhoun’s Judicéal . . . History of Con- 
necticut, Chap. VI; S. E. Baldwin's “Constitutional Law," Two Centuries Growth of 
American Law, pp. 13-14. Among other leading Connecticut lawyers, Matthew Gris- 
wold had a celebrated law library. (Stiles, I#in., p. 412). Eliphalet Dyer had opportun- 
ity to study the law courts during his English residence (DAB) and Jared Ingersoll not 
only had access to Grotius, Roman and English law in the Yale library, but also visited 
the courts on his missions to England (Clap, Catalogue of the Yale College Library, New 
London, 1743, pp. 41, 43;] Ingersoll to W. S. Johnson, April 17, 1759. JMSS). 
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he relied usually upon such standard treatises as Coke’s 
Institutes, even as early as 1750 he cited the reports of Plowden, 
Jones, Salkeld, Brook, Lutwych, Keeble and Livins. In equity 
cases, quite properly, he turned to Reports in Chancery, and in 
probate matters employed such texts on ecclesiastical law as 
Godolphin and Swinburn. Johnson admired profoundly the 
‘collected wisdom”’ of British jurisprudence and unquestion- 
ably respected it when, as a judge, later in life, he heard it 
cited as authoritative. Thus, through study of the English 
law by such lawyers as Johnson, citation of it in practice and 
recognition of it on the bench, common law had become 
generally accepted in Connecticut by the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

No longer is it possible to determine just how large a part 
Johnson played in bringing about acceptance of the common 
law in Connecticut, for his methods rarely were direct and the 
records are fragmentary. Nevertheless his influence, both 
direct and indirect, must have been very great. On his return 
from England it is probable that no Connecticut lawyer en- 
joyed so enviable a professional reputation as Johnson. His 
docket was crowded with cases;’° his services were sought in 
the neighboring colonies,”1 and Noah Webster spoke of him 
as one of the three ‘‘mighties’’ of the Connecticut bar.7 


6° Johnson’s citations are in his law briefs, especially Auyroult vs. Jennings, Pain 
& Un., Spencer vs. Mills, 1749-50. JMSS. Johnson's admiration for English law is 
mentioned in W. Maclay'’s Journal, July 13, 1789. When George Chalmers stated in 
his Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public Law, (p. 154), published in 1784, that the 
revolting Americans had woven ‘‘the laws of England into the texture’’ of their legal 
systems, Israel Mauduit wrote in the margin, ‘‘all this is most certainly true’’ (copy, 
NYPL). For a specific statement that the common law was binding in Connecticut, 
except where it had been superseded by statute or varied by custom, and where it 
was warranted by reason and consistent with the manners of the people, see Z. Swift's 
System of the Laws of . . . Connecticut, ed. 1795-96, I, 42, 46. For Johnsoa’s superior court 
judgship, see Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 5, 74. 

70 W. S. Johnson, ‘‘Docket.’’ JMSS. 

1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., LKIX, 410; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XX, 168; Journals, May 
§-31, 1784. CU. 
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Johnson's repute was so great that, in spite of his long re- 
tirement during the Revolutionary War, he was selected to 
represent Connecticut in her extremely important cause against 
Pennsylvania, heard at Trenton in 1782.73 Moreover, in the 
Federal Convention of 1787, in which he represents his 
native state, Johnson made some of his most notable con- 
tributions in law and equity matters.74 When one considers 
Johnson's professional prestige, his library facilities, his ob- 
servations in foreign law courts, his professional association 
with eminent British legal authorities, and contrasts these ad- 
vantages with the training of most of the lawyers about him, 
one does not wonder that long after he had retired from prac- 
tice William Samuel Johnson was spoken of almost reverently 
by the lawyers of his state as ‘‘the Father of the Bar of Con- 
necticut.” *75 


7 Memorial History of Hartford County, 1, 111; or W. G. Brown, Oliver Ellsworth, p. 33. 
Webster at the time was studying law in the offices of Ellsworth, who is mentioned 
as another ‘“‘mighty,”’ the third being Titus Hosmer. Johnson was the only one of the 
“‘mighties’’ who did not live in the county where Webster was residing. 

73 See Chap. VII of this work. 

™ Chap. VIII, infra. 

78 Connecticut Mirror, Feb. 3, 1812. 
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Life in Pre-Revolutionary Connecticut 


Brissot DE WARVILLE, the French journalist and apostle 
of republican simplicity, found much to delight him in Con- 
necticut. ‘‘There is here,’’ he wrote, ‘‘more equality, less 
misery, more simplicity, more virtue, more of everything 
that constitutes republicanism’’; while Bonnet, his com- 
patriot, looked upon Connecticut as a ‘‘picture of prosperity 
and happiness.’’! These impressions of the Connecticut River 
Valley and the coastal area were not exceptional, for the neat 
white houses with their green shutters and doors,? the small 
farms with flocks and herds upon the hillsides, and the even 
distribution of wealth, uniformly impressed travelers with the 
comfort, thrift and energy of the Connecticut Yankees. ‘‘Here 
is no idleness, no lounging or chattering in the streets,’’ wrote 
William L. Smith, ‘‘every one is at work either in the field 
or at his house; no vagrants, no beggars to be seen; on week 
days all are at work, and on Sundays, all are at home, reading 
the Bible.’’$ 

To these idyllic descriptions, somber shades must be added 
to make the picture accurate, for when a traveler wandered 


1 Brissot de Warville, New Travels, p. 75; J. E. Bonnet, Etats-Unis de l' Amerique a la 
fin du XVIITE siecle, 1, 298. The phrase is, ‘‘le tableau de la prospériré & du bonheur.” 

2H. Wansey, Excursion to the United States, p. 55- 

4 William Loughton Smith, “‘Journal,’’ Massachusetts Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, LI, p. 43. 
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from the main roads into the back country, he was likely to 
find the soil poor, and the conditions of life severe. In districts 
remote from the Connecticut River and Long Island Sound, it 
was so difficult to exchange agricultural products for manu- 
factured goods that inland farmers were compelled to live a 
life of virtual self-sufficiency.‘ In their orchards they grew 
their fruits, in the fields their grains, while in the pastures 
cattle, swine and sheep foraged until they were used for food 
or shorn of their fleece for clothing. Carding, spinning and 
weaving ordinarily were carried on under the family roof, 
while even the dressing and dyeing of cloth generally was done 
at a small local fulling mill. Corn or wheat was ground at the 
neighborhood mill, timber for the houses was cut from the 
hillsides, while even the nails with which the homes were 
built, were hammered out by the family fireside.* Although 
the living standard was low, the life isolated and the struggle 
for existence hard, these Yankee farmers found diversion in 
long religious discussions, in warm political disputes and in 
suing their neighbors at law.® 

This mode of life not only served to develop industry, thrift 
and ruggedness of character, but also fostered contentious and 
provincial habits of thought which, when trouble arose with 
Great Britain, made many an inland farmer unwilling or un- 
able to think in terms of imperial unity. It does not seem en- 
tirely a matter of coincidence that every Connecticut signer of 


4G. Washington, Diaries, IV, 49-50; Hector Saint-John de Crévecocur, Sketches of 
Eighteenth Century America, p. 79; J. F.D. Smyth, A Tour in the United States, Il, 363;P.W. 
Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 115. 

5 W. B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, Il, 862; Marquis de 
Chastellux, Travels in America, pp. 31-32; J. Morse, American Geography, ed. 1792, p. 354. 

6 P. W. Bidwell, ‘Rural Economy in New England at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, Transactions, KX, 368; for religious 
discussions, see Dr. Alexander Hamilton, Irinerarium, pp. 199-200; or David McClure, 
Diary, p. 17; for political-mindedness, see H. Wansey, Excursion to the United States. . . 
in the Summer of 1794; for Yankee litigiousness, see William L. Smith, ‘‘Journal,”’ 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, LI, 42, or J. Morse, American Geography, 
ed. 1792, p. 219. 
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the Declaration of Independence spent either his formative 
years or the greater part of his life in some inland village. 
Roger Sherman lived until he was twenty-one in an inland 
Massachusetts village, whence he removed to New Milford, 
Connecticut, remaining there until a few years before the 
Stamp Act agitation. Samuel Huntington grew to maturity 
in the neighborhood of Windham; William Williams was 
born and spent most of his life at Lebanon near his distin- 
guished father-in-law, Jonathan Trumbull, the war governor 
of Connecticut; while Oliver Wolcott, the fourth of the 
Connecticut ‘‘Signers,’’ was born in Windham and spent 
most of his life in Litchfield.’ Life in seaboard and river 
towns presents a sharp contrast to the self-sufficiency and 
localism of the inland villages. Although the people along 
the navigable waters remained predominantly agricultural 
throughout the eighteenth century, they did engage in ship- 
ping horses and food stuffs to the West Indies, and in sending 
produce to New York.*® 

The extent of Johnson’s practice for New York merchants 
indicates that close financial and commercial ties bound his 
county of Fairfield to the neighboring metropolis.* Moreover, 
Johnson's purchases on trips to New York are suggestive of 
the relatively high standard of living which obtained among 
the upper classes in seaboard Connecticut. For example, in 
1762 Johnson bought or planned to buy a looking glass, plush, 


7™L. H. Boutell, Roger Sherman, Chaps. I, II, III; ‘Samuel Huntington,’’ DAB; 
“William Williams,”’ National Cyclopedia of American Biography, X, 392; ‘Oliver Wol- 
cott’’ in F. B. Dexter's Yale Biographies and Annals, Il, 137-139; J. Trumbull, Jonathan 
Trumbull, passim. 

8 Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 498; An Historical . . . Review of North America, Il, 19-23; 
J. Morse, American Geography, ed. 1792, p.215;P. W. Bidwell, ‘‘Rural Economy in New 
England,’’ Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, Transactions, XX, 194; A. M. Schlesinger, 
The Colonial Merchants. . ., p. 26. 

* A letter from W. S. Johnson to E. Dyer, dated Dec. 31, 1765, states that the people 
of the western section of Connecticut were “‘excessively in debt to the neighboring 
Govts.’’ JMSS. See pp. 22-23, supra. 
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brass locks, silk, clothing, a hat and a ‘‘wigg.’’!° The fact 
that this commerce with other colonies and part of the 
empire tended to form habits of thought quite different 
from those of the inland farmers, suggests in a measure why 
in all Connecticut Fairfield County was the least favorable to 
the Revolutionary movement.!! 

Johnson's home village of Stratford was so pleasant and 
‘prettily situated’’ that even the Rev. Samuel Peters, who was 
rarely a flattering critic, confessed that it was a beautiful 
place, which, from the Housatonic River, presented ‘‘an 
appearance not inferior to Canterbury.’’!? It may have been 
the spires of the two churches which gave this effect, for the 
Anglican structure is said to have been built with ‘‘taste and 
elegance, having large arched sash windows, and a handsome 
spire.""13 Most inhabitants of the town (the population of 
which increased from only 3,658 in 1756 to 5,555 in 17744), 
were engaged either directly or indirectly in agriculture. '® 
However, there were a few local industries, such as a sawmill 
and a gristmill, with indications of lively commerce with 
near-by New York." 

Although specialization had not proceeded far, there was a 
small group of professional men. Agur Tomlinson was the vil- 
lage physician, while Colonel Robert Walker was the senior 
lawyer, as well as a colonial politician of repute. The most 
important professional men were the two ministers, the Rev. 


10 Journals, 1762. JMSS. 

1 See Chap. VI, pp. 108-9. 

12 Samuel Peters, History of Connecticut, ed. 1781, pp. 113-14. Perhaps the large propor- 
tion of Anglican inhabitants added considerably to the charm of the place from Peters’ 
point of view. 

* Alexander Hamilton, Isinerarium, p. 204. 

“Conn. Col. Rec., X, 617; XIV, 488. 

As late as 1811, T. Dwight, in his Travels in New-England, characterizes the inhabi- 
tants of Stratford as ‘‘farmers’' (III, 497). Cf. J. C. Pease and John M. Niles’ A Gazeteer 
of. . . Connecticut and Rhode Island (1819), pp. 194-95. 

6S. Orcutt, History of . . . Stratford, passim. 
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Hezekiah Gold, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
and the Rev. Samuel Johnson, rector of the Anglican congre- 
gation. Probably it is characteristic of the period that during 
the 1740's the two clergymen sometimes found themselves en- 
gaged in controversy as heated as it was unedifying.!” 

Possibly a third of the Stratford population professed the 
Anglican faith. Of this number there was no more generous 
benefactor of the church than the well-to-do William Beach." 
William Samuel Johnson often must have seen Beach's young 
daughter Ann at church and elsewhere in the village, for a 
rumor spread abroad that the two young people were engaged. 
Unlike many small town rumors, this one proved well 
founded. On November 5, 1749 (the same year in which 
Johnson seems to have begun his law practice'’), he and Ann 
Beach were married.?° Johnson's friend, William Smith, Jr. 
felicitated the bridegroom as follows: 


I heartily Congratulate you, upon your Marriage with a Lady 
whose Fortune, tho’ it has made a considerable Accession to yours, 
did not so much recommend her to your Choice as those Virtues 
and Graces, which made you esteem her the Ornament of her Sex.?! 


Smith probably was correct in his inferences as to Johnson’s 
motives, yet possibly it is worth mentioning that the elder 
Johnson twice married a lady of means and that the younger 
man pointed out to his son, Samuel William, that marriage is 
‘the most easy & agreeable Method of acquiring a com- 


1 For Tomlinson and Walker respectively, see F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and 
Annals, I, 768, 418-19; Schneider, III, 133-44. 

18 Samuel Johnson stated in 1764 that of the 500 families in Stratford, about 150 
were of the Anglican communion. Schneider, IIH, 255-56; ébéd., I, 27; II, 243; Orcute, 
op. cét., p. 350. Receipt for £500-bequest to Anglican Church. JMSS. 

9 The earliest extant law briefs are dated 1749. Cf. W. Smith, Jr. to W. S. Johnson, 
June, 1749. JMSS. The writer has been unable to discover either from JMSS or files of 
the Fairfield County Court at Bridgeport, exactly when Johnson took the attorney’s 
oath and began his practice. 

20 “Barbour Collection of Connecticut Vital Records, Stratford,’’ LR5 17. Tran- 
script, CSL. 

21 W. Smith, Jr. to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 25, 1749. JMSS. 
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petency.’"*? However, he seems to have cherished a warm 
affection and respect for Mrs. Johnson as long as she lived, 
commending her on her management of the family finances 
during his long sojourn in England, acceding to her wishes in 
accepting the presidency of Columbia, and writing her 
tenderly of his devotion.®* Reared, as she was, at a time and 
place where literary education among women was rare, it is 
not surprising that she wrote little.?4 From the correspondence 
of other members of the family, however, one gathers that 
hers was not altogether an even temperament. During John- 
son’s protracted absence, she fell into moods of dejection, 
making it clear that she yearned for her husband’s warm and 
sustaining presence.”* It is significant that, although Johnson 
lived in the days of Franklin's illegitimate son and Hamil- 
ton’s Mrs. Reynolds, no evidence has come to light of either 
marital infidelity or domestic discord in the Johnson family, a 
fact made all the more remarkable by long and frequent 
separations between husband and wife. 

Prior to 1769, five daughters were born to the Johnsons. So 
far as we know, the girls remained in Stratford until they were 
sent to New York or Boston for a year of ‘‘finishing.’’ The 
eldest daughter, Charity, who married the Rev. Ebenezer 
Kneeland, assistant pastor to her grandfather at Stratford, died 
without issue in 1810. Another daughter became the mother 
of Gulian C. Verplanck, the New York man of letters. Prior 
to 1790, Sarah, Mary and Glorianna Ann Johnson ‘“‘all fell in 


22, W. S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, April 3, 1786. JMSS. 

*3, W.S. Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, June 7, 1769; Elizabeth Johnson Verplanck to S. 
W. Johnson, June 25, 1787; W. S. Johnson to R. C. Johnson, Sept. 30, 1787. JMSS. W. 
S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, Sept. 25, 1787. CU. W. S. Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, Oct. 
23, 1770. JMSS. 

4 See p. 120 of this work, for the only letter from Mrs. Johnson's pen which has 
Come to the attention of the writer. 

2° W. S. Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, Oct. 23, 1770. JMSS. 
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the Bloom of Life by the same fatal Disease of Hectic Fever."'*® 
It was many years before the Johnsons had a son who survived 
infancy,” but in October, 1761, a male heir was born, who, at 
the suggestion of his grandfather, was christened Samuel 
William Johnson. Some years later another son, Robert 
Charles Johnson, entered the family circle. These two boys 
were tutored, like their father before them, by the Rev. 
Samuel Johnson. Both of them, after graduation from Yale, 
became lawyers and family men.”* 

A feeling of family solidarity seems to have been unusually 
strong in the Johnsons, manifesting itself through three 
generations in efforts of each member to aid the others. It 
was, for example, largely through the efforts of his father 
that William Samuel Johnson received the degree of M.A. 
from Oxford as well as a Doctorate of Civil Law, ten years 
later. The latter degree gained Johnson the title of ‘‘Doctor,”’ 
by which he was formally addressed thereafter. When John- 
son accepted the presidency of Columbia in 1787, he did so on 
condition that the Board of Trustees should recommend his 
son, Robert Charles, for admission to the New York bar, a 
stipulation which the board tardily fulfilled. Moreover, 
shortly after Johnson became Columbia's president, the 
ad eundem degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon both 
his sons. Nor did his interest in the family welfare extend 
merely to those of his own blood, for his son-in-law, Roger 
Alden, received an ad eundem degree from Columbia during 
Johnson’s presidency and was appointed to Federal offices 


26 The quotation is from an undated epitaph. Cf. W. S. Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, 
Aug. 5, 1769. Both in JMSS. For the Johnson family, see Orcutt, History . . . of Strat- 
ford, p. 1226. 

27 Upon the news of the death of one infant son, the Rev. Samuel Johnson wrote 
William Samuel a touching letter of condolence upon ‘‘the loss of Him, (I think) 
your 4th Son."' S. Johnson to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 15, 1760. CU. 

8 See F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, 1V, 118, 286, respectively, and 
Schneider, I, 45, 48-49. 
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while the doctor was a member of the Confederation Congress 
and the United States Senate. In short, the Johnsons do not 
seem to have neglected the admonition of the Apostle Paul 
that ‘if any provide not for his own and specially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.’’29 

In providing for his large family, Johnson relied not only 
on the income from his profession but also on his revenue from 
investments. Even before the death of his younger brother 
William, Johnson’s father had promised him lands valued at 
£2,000, adding that he hoped ‘‘in God's time’’ to double the 
gift. If the gift was doubled, and Johnson also received an 
equal sum designed for the brother who died, then he re- 
ceived eventually from his father no less than £8,000. Further- 
more, a bequest to Mrs. Johnson from her father in 1756 
amounted to {£1,000 and by 1775 she was worth probably no 
less than £4,000.%° Thus from the late 1750’s Johnson had 
substantial sums available for investment. The general de- 
cline in Connecticut land values about the middle of the 
century rendered that form of investment so much less satis- 
factory than previously that Johnson usually placed his funds 
in other ventures. At one time he shipped horses to the West 
Indies, at another he engaged in a shipbuilding enterprise, 
and once he and Abijah Beach appear to have entered into a 
short-lived partnership as merchants. The records also show 
that Johnson sometimes acted as a loan broker for his New 
York clients and Connecticut neighbors.*! 


* Schneider, 1, 362, 347; J. Foster, Alumni Oxonsenses, 11, 759; MS Minutes of the 
Trustees of Columbia College, Aug. 25, 1788. CU; Columbia University Officers and Alumni; 
F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, Ill, 469~70; 1 Tim. 5:8. 

*° Schneider, I, 129; miscellaneous JMSS. 

*'W. S. Johnson to Henry Holland, Dec. 15, 1753; W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson 
Oct. 31, 1755. JMSS. Stiles, It#n., pp. 50, 87; W. S. Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, Oct. 23, 
1770; W. S. Johnson to Henry Holland, Dec. 15, 1753; ‘Beach & Johnson’’ to Brom- 
field and Bradmire, July 30, 1753- JMSS. 
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Although Johnson owned proprietor’s rights in the town of 
Kent, Connecticut,*? his principal interest there was in iron 
mining and smelting, an industry which continued in Litch- 
field County from the middle of the eighteenth to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century.*? In October, 1758, when 
Kent still was a haunt of ‘‘wild beasts of the forest,’’*4 the 
General Assembly authorized the proprietors of a bed of iron 
ore there to hold meetings and vote, each proprietor to have a 
voting strength proportional to his investment. The account 
book of these proprietors indicates that Johnson became in- 
terested in the enterprise about 1761, and that by 1765 he 
held the controlling interest.* 

The venture was conducted along relatively simple lines. 
Usually from one to four men were authorized to ‘‘Digg & 
Prise in the Iron Oar Bed.’ These diggers always were paid 
either in ore or bar iron. In the leisurely manner of the cen- 
tury, the purchasers carted the ore to the neighboring forges 
and paid the proprietors either six shillings or twenty-five 
pounds of iron for every ton extracted. Yet it appears that the 
patrons of the mine often were in no great haste either to re- 
move the ore or to pay for it. On one occasion the proprietors 
resolved that ore left in the way of the diggers for more than 
six months should be subject to forfeiture! On another it was 
decided not to sell ore to purchasers whose debts to the pro- 
prietors were more than a year in arrears. The litttle business 
had its ups and downs. During the period of nearly five years 
which Johnson spent in Europe, it languished, but upon his 
return there was a slow recovery until the Revolution. Then, 
interestingly enough, the business waned, until in 1778 and 


® Francis Atwater, History of Kent, pp. 20, 21. 

33 J. M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, pp. 95-96; J. L. Bishop, 
History of American Manufactures, 1, 513; J. B. Pearse, A Concise History of the Iron Manu- 
facture of the American Colonies, p. 42; American State Papers, Finance, Il, 736. 

*4W. S. Johnson to Oliver Templeton, Jan. 12, 1765. JMSS. 

35 Conn. Cal. Rec., XI, 191-92; Account book. JMSS. 
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jn 1779 it appears that operations for a time were suspended 
entirely. From this time to 1792, when the book closes, the 
earnings gradually increased. They were never large, however, 
for the record indicates that from 1765 to 1792 Johnson re- 
ceived notes of an average annual value of only a little more 
than twelve pounds.*§ 

There is some evidence that Johnson also was interested in 
the manufacture of iron. As early as 1769 he had entered into 
partnership with David Lewis to operate what seems to have 
been an iron mine and sawmill at Bull’s Falls in Kent. In 1771 
these gentlemen petitioned the General Assembly for leave to 
build a toll bridge at this place, where, they stated, they had 
‘for several years been very unprofitably endeavoring to 
support a Manufacture of Iron.’’?” From a financial statement 
of the firm of Johnson and Lewis, it appears there was a grist- 
mill running in connection with the iron works in May, 
1775, and that the gross income for the firm for the preceding 
six months had been 53 4s. 5d.3* No further data are avail- 
able regarding this enterprise, save that as late as 1811 John- 
son still retained his interest in the iron industry at Kent.* 

From his legal practice, through inheritance and from 
judicious investment, Johnson gradually acquired a con- 
siderable competence. In 1765, he listed among his assets, 
notes and bonds valued at £3,087, as well as £1,643 in New 
York money, together with book debts amounting to £2,126, 
while in July, 1775, his holdings in notes and bonds alone 
had increased to £5,071. His habit of investing in personal 
tather than real property serves in a measure to explain 
Johnson's later investments in such securities as the funded 


%§ MS Account Book. JMSS. 

**Conn. Arch., Travel, III, 303-4. The leave was granted, Johnson being, at the 
time, a member of the Council. Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 561. 

*® Financial statement of Johnson and Lewis, Dec. 1774-May 1775. JMSS. 

°T. Dwight, Travels in New-England, Ul, 389. 
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debt of the United States and in the National Bank.?? His 
investments proved so sound that, although 1819 (the year in 
which he.died) was a time of general financial depression, he 
left a personal estate valued at $69,115 and real property 
appraised at $19,591.41 Although this fortune was not one of 
the largest in America, it was certainly one of the most com- 
fortable in Connecticut. *? 

Despite all the demands which his profession, business 
interests and family responsibilities made upon Johnson's 
time, he continued to read widely in religion, history, science 
and belles lettres. The view of Johnson’s father was that 
every good lawyer should regard himself as a “limb of 
Divinity,’’43 a belief which the younger man seems for a time 
to have taken seriously. But the bent of the younger man’s 
mind was clearly to more secular subjects. For example, dur- 
ing the first sixteen years of his life, more than half the books 
he read were of a theological nature; between 1753 and 1765, 
only about a fifth of them dealt with theology or philosophy. ‘4 
Nevertheless, Johnson did not entirely neglect his theological 
studies, for, during the periods when there was controversy 
between Calvinists and Anglicans, he thought it well to re- 
fresh his mind upon the tenets of his faith. *® 

Although Johnson remained from the days of his youth a 
devoted Episcopalian, his churchmanship was far from nar- 


4 See Chap. IX infra. 

41 Financial data from miscellaneous JMSS. 

42 For other American fortunes, see “Thomas Hancock,’’ DAB; Jared Sparks, George 
Washington, ed. 1842, App. IX, p. 559; Bigelow, Benjamin Franklin, III, 470 n.; Vir- 
ginia Harrington, ‘‘The Place of the Merchant in New York Colonial Life,’’ New 
York History, XII, 366-80; Rowland, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, pp. 393-431- 

43S. Johnson to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 3, 1755. CU. 

‘4 This section is based upon Johnson's ‘Reading List’’ from 1753 to 1765 inclusive, 
together with the titles in the Johnson Library at Columbia University. The titles in 
quotation marks are as given in the ‘‘Reading List,'’ which is in the JMSS. Italicized 
titles are from the Johnson Library. 

‘© During the controversy over bishops in 1763, he read ‘‘Abp. Potter on Church 
Government,”’ ‘Dr. Potter on Ecclesiastical Governt,’’ ‘‘Dr. Morris defence . . . of 
Episcopacy’’ and ‘‘Chillingworth’s demonstration of Episcopacy.”’ 
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row. As his own coreligionists were a minority in Connecti- 
cut, it is natural that Johnson himself was a firm believer in 
religious toleration. Moreover, he was interested intelli- 
gently in the Deistic attacks upon revealed religion, for in the 
middle of the century he read freely the works of Bolingbroke 
and Voltaire as well as the writings of their Christian oppo- 
nents. In short, his environment, together with his reading, 
gained Johnson a well-merited reputation as a ‘‘most Catho- 
lick Ch[urch]man."’46 
The real center of Johnson’s interests, however, was not 
theology, but man and all that concerned him. Apparently 
deciding with Pope that ‘‘the proper study of mankind is 
man,’’ he gave an increasing amount of time to the study of 
history and biography. Philosophically he was quite familiar 
with the then-prevalent view that history is a corpus of in- 
struction for the statesman and the philosopher, for he read 
repeatedly Bolingbroke’s ‘‘Notes on the Study and Use of 
History,’’ where these views are expressed. He placed in his 
library not only the histories of England by Hume and 
Smollett, but also Robertson's celebrated History of Scotland. 
Nor were his historical interests limited to the British Isles, 
for his library included seven folio volumes of Universal His- 
tory, together with forty-four fat volumes of Modern Universal 
History. 
Johnson’s collection, however, was not restricted to 
secondary works such as Bishop Burnet’s strongly Protestant 
History of the Reformation in England, for he acquired valuable 


“In England, where we have a rather full record of Johnson’s doings for nearly five 
years, his journal indicates that the regularity of his church attendance did not abate. 
(Journals), Moreover, no evidence of the father's dissatisfaction with the son's religious 
views has come to light. On the one hand he read “Lord Bolingbroke’s Works,” a 
life of that nobleman, and at least twice read through Smollett’s translation of the 
works of Voltaire. On the other side, he had pamphlets in his library by Bishop 
Clayton, the Rev. James Harvey and Dr. John Leland, condemning Bolingbroke’s 
attack on the Bible as historical evidence. Furthermore, he read Bishop Warburton's 
unfavorable ‘View of Lord Balingbroke’s Philosophy’’ as well as Dr. Leland’s un- 
Sympathetic ‘View of the Deistical Writers."’ Stiles, Itin., p. 459- 
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primary accounts of the matters which interested him. The 
periods of Reformation and Puritan revolt seemed to fascinate 
him, for he owned and read not only that ‘‘most valuable of 
all contemporary accounts of the civil wars,’’47 Lord Claren- 
don’s Autobiography and his History of the Great Rebellion, but 
also John Rushworth’s invaluable Historical Collections of 
original documents relating to this period. For further refer- 
ence he had the seven substantial volumes of John Thurloe’s 
Collection of State Papers (which Professor Firth regards as 
‘the chief authority for the history of the Protectorate’’**), 
as well as the Debates in Parliament from 1668 to 1761. John- 
son's skillful selection of primary material, his careful weigh- 
ing of issues and evidence, his judicious presentation of subject 
matter, together with his polished literary style, lead one to 
believe that, had he chosen to enter the field, he might have 
achieved a distinguished reputation as a historian. 

Johnson’s humanism likewise was reflected in omnivorous 
reading of biographies. The Black Prince, John of Gaunt, 
Henry VII, Oliver Cromwell, Charles I, William HI and even 
Jenny Cameron, a mistress of the Young Pretender, were 
studied biographically. Nor was the range of his interests 
limited by the boundaries of the British Empire, for he read 
the lives of the Dutch Admiral Cornelius van Tromp, of Peter 
the Great of Russia and Frederick the Great of Prussia, of 
‘John Sobieski king of Poland”’ and ‘‘Thomas Kublai Kahan 
Sophi of Persia,’’ interspersing these biographies with lives 
of such of his literary favorites as Swift, Bolingbroke and 
Pope. Johnson's ubiquitous human interest calls to mind the 
Duchess of Ferrara, of whom it was said, ‘‘she liked whate’er 
she looked on, and her looks went everywhere.” 

Already we have noted Johnson’s earlier studies of the 
classics. Between 1753 and 1765 this classical interest was 


47 C,H. Firth, ‘Edward Hyde,’’ DNB. 
4 C_H. Firth, ‘John Thurloe,’’ DNB. 
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lessened, but he managed to keep up a reading knowledge of 
Latin. In the original, he read five volumes of Tacitus, two of 
Cicero, Quintilian on oratory, Martial’s Epigrams and a 
Latin oration or two. In translation he read such ancient 
historians as Xenophon, Sallust and Suetonius, as well as 
Plutarch’s Lives and Pope's translation of the Odyssey and the 
Iliad. That seems to be all the classical reading he did during 
this thirteen-year period, but that he continued such studies 
is probable, for at the time of the Federal Convention in 1787 
Johnson was ‘‘said to be one of the first classics in America.’’*? 

Nor was this philosopher, historian and classicist without 
imagination, for he was, as we shall see later, a great lover of 
Shakespeare. He read Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ three times 
and probably found it difficult to restrain a smile as he read 
Butler’s anti-Puritan satire, ‘“‘Hudibras.’’ He was also familiar 
with the poetry of Dryden, but he read and quoted more often 
from Pope than from any other writer. Among poets of the 
second order, he perused the writings of John Gay, the deli- 
cate though unimportant poetry of Parnell, and, like count- 
less others of his own and later generations, read many times 
through Young’s ‘‘Night Thoughts’’ on the immortality of 
the soul. Among the novelists, his favorite was Henry Field- 
ing,®° but he read also Sterne’s spicy ‘Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy,’’ Smollett’s robust translation of Don 
Quixote, and a translation of Rousseau’s love tale, ‘‘Eloisa."’ 
He sampled the Gargantuan humor of Rabelais and added a 
copy of Richardson's sentimental best-seller, Pamela, to his 
library. In other words, Johnson's taste in polite literature was 
as sound, as lively and as thoroughly human as the other as- 
pects of his character would lead us to expect. 


“ Records of the Federal Convention, Ill, 88. 

§° He read not only ‘‘Tom Jones,”’ the “‘Life of Jonathan Wilde’’ and the “Journey 
from this World to che Next,"* but had in his library the twelve-volume (1767) edition 
of Fielding’s Works. 
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It was probably Johnson's frail constitution which led him 
to give much attention to medical studies. In 1754 he was 
seized with a fit of illness which brought him so near the 
grave that he appears never fully to have recovered.*! While 
in England, in 1770, he was attacked in both feet by gout, 
with which he was ill for many weeks.*? When he resigned his 
commission as lieutenant colonel in 1774, he gave as a reason 
that his constitution had been enfeebled by repeated violent 
attacks of disease. In 1782, when he was in the midst of the 
trial of an extremely important case at Trenton, Johnson's 
pleading was postponed because of illness. His resignation of 
the presidency of Columbia College was occasioned by a 
protracted illness which he believed he could not survive. * 

There is no evidence of idle valetudinarianism on Johnson's 
part. He was a person not gifted with robust physique, who 
sought to prolong his life by every legitimate means. In this 
he was so successful that he lived to be ninety-two. Here and 
there he jotted down a prescription such as the one showing 
how to ‘‘make Quicksilver Water to destroy Worms in Man 
or Beast,"" or enlarged his fund of household remedies by 
reading ‘‘Dr. Garth's Dispensary.’’ He gained a knowledge of 
the human body from studying ‘‘Thompson’s Anatomy”’ and 
enlarged it by attending a series of anatomical lectures while 
he was in London.** He showed his interest in obstetrical 
problems by studying ‘‘The Diseases of Women with Child”’ 
as well as George Cornell's ‘‘New Art of Midwifery.’’ The 
eighty-nine titles in the medical section of the Johnson 
Library range from such sober works as Winslow's Anatomical 


51 Schneider, I, 34. 

52 W. S. Johnson to Eliphalet Dyer, Aug. 21, 1770; W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, 
Aug. 18, 1770. Cf. his journal for the several weeks preceding. JMSS. 

53 Fragment of che JMSS. W. B. Reed, Joseph Reed, I, 490-91. W. S. Johnson, MS 
*‘Memoirs.’’ JMSS. 

54 E.g., see Journals, Nov. 16, 17, 1767. JMSS. The printed outline of this course 
with Johnson’s marginal notes is in ‘‘Columbiana."’ CU. 
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Exposition and Structure of the Human Body and Salmon's 
Pharmacopiae Londiniensis to the more picturesque but less 
recondite Dissertation on the Use of Sea Water in the Diseases of 
the Glands and Smith's Universal Directory for the Taking Alive 
and Destroying Rats. 

During the period after 1760 Johnson’s focus of interest was 
shifted from philosophy and theology to the political prob- 
lems which then confronted the empire. An evidence of this 
change in viewpoint is found in the fact that during the eleven 
years prior to 1764, he read an average of only two books 
yearly on politics and war; in 1764 and 1765 he read fourteen 
works in this field. There was, moreover, a change of interest 
from such general philosophic works as Montesquieu’s 
“Spirit of the Laws’’ (which he read three times), to such 
controversial writings on the dispute with Great Britain as 
James Otis’ ‘Rights of the Colonies’’ and Daniel Dulany’s 
“Considerations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes in the 
Colonies."’ 

“Tt is the greatest Desire of my Soul to be useful to Man- 
kind,’’>> wrote Johnson when twenty, and he seems to have 
cherished that desire throughout his life. Since his major ser- 
vices to mankind were rendered in the political arena, it 
seems wise, at this point, to pause for a brief character analy- 
sis of William Samuel Johnson from the political point of 
view. 

The trait of caution which later became a most important 
characteristic was observable, as we have noted, even in his 
early life. As a youth, when Johnson resigned his lay reader's 
Position to study law, he prudently left the door open for 
future preferments, should he choose finally to enter the 
ministry.°* After the elder Johnson had accepted the presi- 

* W.S. Johnson to S. Johnson, June 15, 1747. JMSS. 


** W.S. Johnson to the secretary of the SPG. JMSS; E. E. Beardsley, William Samuel 
Jebnson, p. 6. 
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dency of King’s College, the cautious son pointed out to his 
father that perhaps it would be wiser not to resign the cer- 
tain income of the Stratford mission until the presidential 
salary definitely had been assured by the New York As- 
sembly.*7 Later, when the Anglican supporters of King’s Col- 
lege were attacked by the Presbyterian William Livingston, 
Samuel Johnson requested his son to write a pamphlet in de- 
fense of his coreligionists; but the younger man declined on 
the ground of an aversion to ‘‘disputes of this kind as tending 
more to irritate the passions than convince the understandings 
of the people.’’** In reply the Rev. Samuel Johnson admon- 
ished his son that ‘‘even caution, one of the best things in the 
world, may be carried too far.”"® 

In the early 1760's there was little danger that Johnson 
would carry this virtue to an extreme, for at this time he had, 
as he himself noted, too much of the ‘‘warmth and eagerness"’ 
of youth. It was doubtless because of this youthful zest, as 
well as an occasional recurrence of what his father called 
‘“‘war-like humors,’ that he became ensign of the Stratford 
train band and, after a short service as lieutenant, was elected 
captain of the company. There is an unflattering portrait of 
him, painted in 1761, which emphasizes the gallant and dash- 
ing qualities of this youthful day.* All of which is simply to 
say that in the 1760’s Johnson, being young, had the high 
spirits and zest of youth. 

His wide reading in European letters, his increasing financial 
independence, his position as a leader at the bar of the colony, 
all tended to bring Johnson to an acceptance of Pope’s dictum 


37 W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, May 25, 1754. JMSS. 

58 Schneider, IV, 17, 18; 1, 188. 

8 E. E. Beardsley, Samuel Johnson, p. 194. 

6° W. S. Johnson to Samuel Johnson, June 13, 1747; E. E. Beardsley, Samuel Johnson, 
p. 146; W. S. Johnson to William Smith, Aug. 8, 1746. JMSS; Schneider, I, 217. For 
Johnson's military promotion, see, Conn. Col. Rec., X, 188, 263-64; XI, 209; XIV, 6, 221. 

®| For a discussion of this and other Johnson portraits, see the appendix. 
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which he quoted as “‘whatever is, is right.’’** Nor was such a 
comfortable acceptance of prevailing standards generally un- 
acceptable in the “‘land of steady habits.’’ But Johnson was 
far from smug, since his antipathy to injustice and zeal in the 
cause of right, as he then understood those terms, led him to 
use daring epithets and ringing phrases in the 1760's, which 
would have been strangely out of place upon his lips a decade 
later.** His Anglican faith was, of course, looked upon askance 
by the average Connecticut Yankee, but even Johnson's ad- 
herence to a minority church was capable of becoming an 
asset in the hands of a skillful political strategist. In fine, 
William Samuel Johnson, as he stood upon the threshold of a 
long public life, was a gifted, colorful and highly promising 
young personage. 


62 W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, May 11, 1759. JMSS. 

53 W. S. Johnson to E. Dyer, Dec. 3, 1765. JMSS. Here he characterizes his opponents 
as men of the “‘little scoundrel turn of Mind,'’ whom he despised. Cf. W. S. Johnson 
to Christopher Gadsden, Jan. 10, 1766. JMSS. 


IV 


The Stamp Act and Connecticut Politics 


J OHNSON did not find such ready acceptance in politics as 
he had found in his profession. It was not until December, 
1760, that the Stratford town meeting elected him one of the 
seven selectmen of the village, which, so far as we know, is 
the first purely political office he ever held.! The position of 
the selectman was one of some consequence, since they were 
virtual rulers of the town for the year for which they were 
elected, and as such were accorded high respect by their 
fellows.? 

There are two good reasons for believing that Johnson 
served acceptably as selectman. In May, 1761, when a cause 
of Newtown against Stratford was to be heard before the 
legislature, Johnson was elected one of two ‘‘Deputies’’ to 
represent Stratford at the General Assembly.* His service in 
that capacity seems to have been satisfactory, for in December 
of that year he was reélected as selectman and held that office 
during 1763.4 For some reason which is not clear, Johnson 
was not reélected in 1762. Even had he been, the local dignity 
of a selectman would not have been enough, for every truly 


1MS ‘'Town Acts,”’ Dec. 15, 1760. Town Hall, Stratford, Conn. 

2 Acts and Laws of His Majesty's English Colony of Connecticut, ed. of 1750, pp. 240-41; 
C. M. Andrews, Our Earliest Colonial Settlements, Chap. V, passim. 

3 Conn. Col. Rec., XI, 493, 564-65. 

4 MS. ‘‘Town Acts,”’ Dec. 10, 1761. Town Hall, Stratford, Conn. 
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aspiring Connecticut politician desired a seat in the colony's 
General Assembly. 

That body derived its authority from the charter, issued 
by King Charles JI in 1662 to the ‘“Governor and Company 
of Connecticut,’ vesting in that corporation the authority to 
make such laws and statutes for the government of the colony 
as were not contrary to the laws of England. The corporation 
itself consisted of a governor, deputy governor, twelve 
“‘assistants’’ and any others who might be ‘‘Admitted and 
made Free of the Company.’’ To these individuals were guar- 
anteed “‘all the Liberties and Immunities of Free and Natural 
Subjects’’ within the realm of King Charles and his successors. 
The charter was so liberal in its provisions that it came to be 
regarded as the ‘‘Palladium’’ of Connecticut liberties.§ 

The legislative authority under the charter was a General 
Assembly which met semiannually; once, in May, at Hart- 
ford, and again, in October, at New Haven. The lower house 
consisted of not more than two ‘‘Deputies,’’ selected by each 
town for one session only. The upper house or “‘Council’’ 
was composed of governor, deputy governor and twelve 
assistants, all of whom were elected for one year, from the 
colony as a whole. In the autumn the voters balloted upon 
nominees for these offices and the twenty gentlemen receiving 
the highest vote were declared ‘‘nominated’’ at the October 
session of the General Assembly. After the spring balloting, the 
nominees who received the highest votes were declared elected 
by the May session of the General Assembly. Ordinarily the 
governor and deputy governor were selected from among the 
twenty nominees. Hence only fourteen nominees could be 
elected.® 


® For the charter, see Conn. Col. Rec., II, 1-11, or Tercentenary Commission of the 
State of Connecticut Publication No. 3. The ‘‘palladium'’ statement is from W. S. 
Johnson to C. Gadsden, Jan. 10, 1766. JMSS. 

® Acts and Laws of . . . Connecticut, ed. 1750, pp. 45-46; N. P. Mead, Connecticut as a 
Corporate Colony, pp. 11-13. 
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Despite the frequent elections and the fact that every free- 
man might vote one should not be misled into the assumption 
that Connecticut was a democratic commonwealth. It was 
rather a government by the elect of God and man than a 
government of, or by, the people. Only freemen might vote, 
and for this distinction the requirements as to property and 
character were so strict that probably not more than 4o per- 
cent of the adult male population was entitled to the fran- 
chise.’? The frequent changes of deputies usually amounted to 
little more than a rotation in office among a small group of 
respectable gentlemen in each community. The governor, 
deputy governor and the twelve assistants were chosen as a 
rule from the colony's leading families and, generally speak- 
ing, served as long as they lived or as long as they chose. So 
secure was the tenure of the governor, deputy governor and 
the assistants that they were regarded by the people as the 
“rulers’’ or the ‘‘governors’’ of the colony.* On the surface, 
few aspects of the ‘‘land of steady habits’’ seemed more steady 
and stable in the early 1760's than its government and gov- 
ernors, an impression which, as we shall see, was far from 
correct. 

It was the news from England in the spring of 1765 that 
Parliament had levied a stamp tax upon American deeds, 


7 Freemen were required to own real property valued at 4os. a year or personal 
property valued at {40 and also had to be voted persons of ‘‘Quiet, and Peaceable 
Behavior and Civil Conversation’’ by the local freemen'’s meeting and so certified by 
the selectmen. Should a freeman “walk Scandalously,"’ he might be disfranchised. 
Acts and Laws of . . . Connecticut, ed. of 1750, pp. 80-81. Ezra Stiles, a well-informed 
political observer, estimated tne number of Connecticut freemen at 12,000 in 1767 
(Stiles, Itin., p. 63), when the population of the colony was probably not less than 
1§0,000. Conn. Col. Rec., XI, 630. Universal manhood suffrage would have placed the 
number at about 30,000 voters instead of the 12,000 mentioned by Stiles. A much 
smaller percentage actually voted. These restrictions were not much more nor less 
severe than those which prevailed in the other colonies. A. E. McKinley, Suffrage 
Franchise in the . . . English Colonies of America, pp. 414-20, 487. 

® For the aristocratic character of the Connecticut government, see John Adams, 
Works, VI, 530; ‘Oliver Ellsworth,"’ Analectic Magazine, May, 1814, HI, 386-87; on the 
stability of tenure, see Theodore Dwight, Oration . . . at New-Haven, July 1801, p. 36. 
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bonds, leases, licenses, ships’ papers, pamphlets and news- 
papers, which served as an occasion for the outbreak of long- 
smouldering discontent. The governors of Connecticut had 
protested against the act long before its passage® and now, 
with trained minds needed in the General Assembly to formu- 
late further remonstrances and to plan a campaign of oppo- 
sition, Johnson once again was elected a deputy from Strat- 
ford.}° 

Like virtually everybody else in the colony, Johnson was 
opposed to the tax and spoke against it with vigor, employing 
the usual phrases about ‘Chains and Shackles,’ ‘Stamps & 
Slavery.’"!! Indeed, in denouncing the act to his friend, 
Christopher Gadsden, he asserted that the ‘‘late fatal acts’’ 
were designed to reduce the colonies to the condition of the 
“Roman Provinces in the Times of the Caesars’’ and the 
colonists to the status of ‘‘absolute Slaves.’’!2 Nevertheless, 
being a law-abiding subject, Johnson contemplated no violent 
measures and fully accepted the final authority of Parliament. 
He even wrote to his friend, Jared Ingersoll, the stamp dis- 
tributor for Connecticut, that, “If you propose to have a 
Subaltern in every town I shall be at your service for Strat- 
ford if it is agreeable.’’8 

Of the various methods of opposition, the one of greatest 
importance in American constitutional history was the call- 
ing of a congress to meet at New York in the early autumn 
of 1765, for the purpose of formulating general remonstrances 
against the Parliamentary acts. This measure was proposed 
in a letter of the Massachusetts General Court, which reached 
Connecticut too late for action at the spring session of the 


® “Book of Reasons,” Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 651-71. 

10 Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 341. 

™ New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, UX, 324; Stiles, lsin., p. 587. 

1W. S. Johnson to Christopher Gadsden, Jan. 10, 1766. JMSS. 

"3 Johnson to Ingersoll, June 3, 1765. New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, 1X, 324-25. 
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General Assembly; a special session was necessary, therefore, 
if Connecticut were to send representatives to the gathering. 
While Ingersoll was proceeding to this assembly, he was 
surrounded by five hundred or a thousand horsemen who had 
been recruited largely in eastern Connecticut. After they had 
forced him to resign his position as stamp distributor, they 
escorted him to Hartford and compelled a public repetition 
of his resignation, before they dispersed to their homes." 

This outburst of mob violence seems to have alarmed the 
legislators, for they proceeded in their deliberations there- 
after with extreme caution. The governor was promptly 
ordered to issue a proclamation against rioting, which he 
accordingly did. Delegates were selected to attend the New 
York Congress, but only one of them, Eliphalet Dyer, came 
from the disturbed area east of the Connecticut River, while 
two, David Rowland and William Samuel Johnson, lived in 
conservative Fairfield County.'5 The delegates were instructed 
to advise with the other commissioners in drafting a “‘united, 
humble, loyal and dutiful representation to his Majesty and 
Parliament,’’ but they were not to allow themselves to be 
bound by a majority vote in the convention and were required 
to submit its work to the General Assembly for acceptance 
or rejection.1® Thus restrained, the delegates departed for 
New York. 

Relatively speaking, Johnson was young and inexperi- 
enced,}7 but he had the advantage of being well connected in 


4 New London Gazette, Aug. 23, 1765; Conn. Gazette, Aug. 30, 1765; L. H. Gipson, 
Jared Ingersoll, Chap. VI. 

18 Johnson, who was appointed a justice of the peace for Fairfield County in May 
1765, was the Stratford deputy at the May and Oct. sessions of that year, and pre- 
sumably was present at the special session, although no list of delegates appears in 
the record (Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 341, 413, 346). 

16 Conn. Arch., Rev., I, 22 e: Conn. Gazette, Sept. 27, 1765; H. Niles, Principles and 
Acts, p. 452; Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 409-10. 

1 He was about thirty-eight and the average age of members of whom we have 
record was a trifle over forty-two. Sketches of the following members may be found 
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New York. All of the members from that colony belonged 
to the mercantile and landed aristocracy to which Johnson 
was attached by ties of birth and profession.'* During the 
Congress he dined with at least four of the New York mem- 
bers, discussing, no doubt, the common problems of the hour. 
Johnson's colleague, David Rowland, is not known to have 
had any strong connections outside of Connecticut, and 
Eliphalet Dyer, the senior delegate, was the leader in a land- 
settlement scheme which was strenuously opposed in Penn- 
sylvania. Hence, these contacts outside Connecticut were more 
of a liability than an asset. It was perhaps because of this 
situation, together with Dyer’s usual readiness to advance 
the cause of his Stratford friend, that Johnson soon found 
himself a member of an important committee.!* 

It was nearly two weeks before the delegates agreed upon 
a basis for their petitions. Such members as Judge Robert R. 
Livingston of New York believed that the sovereign legisla- 
tive power of Parliament should be conceded; others, like 
Christopher Gadsden, thought the protests should be based 
upon the ‘“‘inherent rights’’ of Englishmen; a corollary of 
which, in radical minds, was a denial of Parliamentary sov- 
ereignty.?° Johnson, who was usually eager to reconcile di- 
in the DAB.: William Bayard, Metcalf Bowler, George Bryan, John Cruger, John 
Dickinson, Eliphalet Dyer, Christopher Gadsden, William S. Johnson, Philip Livings- 
ton, Robert R. Livingston, Thomas Lynch, Thomas McKean, John Morton, James 
Otis, Caesar Rodney, Timothy Ruggles, John Rutledge. Sketches of the following 
delegates are in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography: William Murdock, Robert 
Ogden, Oliver Partridge and Henry Ward. David Rowland is sketched in F. B. Dex- 
ter’s Yale Biographies and Annals, 1, 463; T. E. Davis, ‘‘Hendrick Fisher"’ in New Jersey 
Historical Soc. Proc., Ser. 3, 1V, 129-46; Leonard Lispenard, New York Biographical and 
Genealogical Record, XXIV, (July, 1893) 108-12; Sketches of Edward Tilghman, Joseph 
Borden and Thomas Rhinggold were not obtainable. A list of delegates is in Niles, 
Principles and Acts, p. 451. 

18 See pp. 20-21, supra. 

” A skeleton of Johnson's transactions at the congress is contained in his MS Jour- 
nals at CU. There is a copy in the Banc. Transc. 


20R.R. Livingston to his father, Nov. 2, 1765; Christopher Gadsden to W. S. John- 
son, Dec. 2, 1765, Banc. Transc. 
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vergent viewpoints, seems to have favored basing the remon- 
strances upon the British constitution, common law, prescrip- 
tion and the colonial charters, thus avoiding the troublesome 
question of Parliamentary supremacy.*! In the Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances as finally adopted, the rights of English- 
men were mentioned, but care was taken to point out that the 
colonists owed ‘‘all due subordination"’ to the British Par- 
liament, without, however, defining the term.?? 

With this compromise as a basis, an address to the king, 
a memorial to the House of Lords and a petition to the House 
of Commons speedily were adopted. Johnson was placed upon 
a committee with Judge Livingston and William Murdock of 
Maryland to prepare the address to the king, and, if his 
drafts of the document are indicative of his own views, he 
was in a measure responsible for its loyal tone and felicitous 
phrasing.”? But, for that matter, all the documents were 
models of propriety in tone and substance, even to an ac- 
knowledgement in the petition to the Commons that the 
colonists owed ‘‘all due subordination’’ to Parliament.” 

The records suggest more than they actually prove, as to 
the methods used to secure adoption of the congressional 
remonstrances in Connecticut. By urging that the documents, 


21 There are several drafts of these yiews among the Johnson MSS in the Lib. of 
Cong. In the 1879 ed. of Bancroft's History of the United States, II, 509, it is mentioned 
that Gadsden spoke against Johnson's employment of charter rights with ‘‘irresistible 
impetuosity,"’ urging that there should be no ‘‘New England man, no New Yorker 
known on the Continent, but all of us Americans.’’ No evidence that these remarks 
were made upon the floor of Congress has come to hand, but they were employed in 
a letter to Johnson, dated Dec. 2, 1765, among the Banc. Transc. What appears to be 
exactly the same letter is that of C. Gadsden to Charles Garth, Dec. 2, 1765, inR. W. 
Gibbes’ Documentary History of the American Revolution . . . 1764-1776, p. 292. 

22H. Niles, Principles and Acts, p. 457. 

23H. Niles, Principles and Acts, p. 458. W. S. Johnson, MS drafts, Lib. Cong. The 
evidence adduced by P. L. Ford, in Writings of John Dickinson, Vol. J, ‘‘Political Writ- 
ings, 1764-1774,"' p. 191, to show that Dickinson wrote the address to the king, 
though not conclusive, is far more so than the oft-repeated statement that Johnson 
was the author of the document. 

4H. Niles, op. cit. pp. 458-60. 
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though not perfect, were the best that could be agreed upon, 
the General Assembly was persuaded to endorse the petitions; 
Johnson, Rowland and Dyer were ordered to sign them and 
the governor was directed to send them to the agent in 
London with instructions that they be presented promptly.” 
The more radical lower house apparently was unwilling to 
admit ‘‘due subordination’’ to Parliament without recording 
its Own interpretation of the phrase, for it passed a series of 
resolves declaring the Stamp Act ‘‘unprecedented and uncon- 
stitutional,’’ and asserted that the members of the General 
Assembly were ‘‘the only legal representatives of the inhab- 
itants of this Colony.’’* The upper house, without concur- 
ting, permitted these resolves to be ‘‘entered in the records 
and remain in the files,’’ but their content was a subject of 
excited comment throughout the colony.?? Johnson was not 
one of the five deputies who voted against the resolves, but 
probably was one of the thirty-five members who refrained 
from voting.®® At any rate, he did not make his own convic- 
tions a matter of public record at the time. 

An occurrence late in October produced the most abrupt 
and far-reaching change of leadership Connecticut ever had 
known. On pain of a heavy penalty, Governor Fitch was 
required to take an oath, by November 1, faithfully to enforce 
the Stamp Act. At the end of October, when he called upon 
the members of his council to administer this oath, there 
occurred a long debate, ending in the withdrawal of the 
assistants from east of the Connecticut River. There remained 
only Messrs. Silliman, Chester, Hamlin and Hall, who ad- 
ministered the oath, and Mr. Sheldon, who ‘‘twisted & 


25 Conn. Arch., Rev., I, 29, 35 b; Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 420-21. 

4 Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 420-25. 

2? Conn. Gazette, Oct. 25, 1765; March 29, 1766; New London Gazette, Nov. 1, 1765. 
28 Stiles, Iin. pp. 221-22. 
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nestled about but finally staid in the Council Chamber.’’?® 
Two factions which long had been hostile to the governor 
and certain,members of the council, might now denominate 
these gentlemen as ‘“‘favorers of the Stamp Act,’’ make that 
the ‘‘issue’’ of the next campaign, and achieve the victory 
they long had sought. 

One of these, the ‘‘New Light’’ faction, had its origin in 
the stirring days of the Great Awakening.*® New Lights so 
fervently insisted that a quickening of religious life was nec- 
essary and that the religious experience of conversion was 
essential to salvation, that proponents of the old order, other- 
wise the ‘Old Lights,’’ became alarmed at the wave of re- 
ligious enthusiasm.*! The General Assembly was induced to 
pass a series of repressive acts, the most notable of which 
was the repeal of the Toleration Act of 1708 as it applied to 
New Lights.*? Under these acts, New Light meetings were 
broken up and New Light leaders were punished severely.*? 
The repressive laws were repealed when the statutes were 
revised in 1750, but the Saybrook Platform remained as the 
ecclesiastical constitution of Connecticut, to hamper and 
restrain the New Lights, until 1784.% Hence from 1741 to 


9 Stiles, Itin. p. 512; cf. Trumbull’s Jonathan Trumbull, pp. 78-79; E. Dyer to W. S. 
Johnson, Dec. 8, 1765. JMSS. In the latter account Dyer claimed to have been the 
only member who rose and made a public declaration against the council's administra- 
tion of the oath to the governor. 

30 See p. 5-6, 7-8, supra. 

31 For an unsympathetic description of a New Light meeting, see Schneider, I, 28. 
For treatment of the subject, see Osgood, American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 
III, 407-49. 

32 The Toleration Act and the repressive acts are in the Conn. Col. Rec., V, 50; VII, 
455-57. For events leading up to repeal, see Williston Walker's History of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States, pp. 261-61; M. L. Greene’s The Development of Re- 
ligious Liberty in Connecticut, passim. 

#3 Instances of severe repression may be found in N-w Haven Col. Hist. Soc., Papers, 
IV, 321-24; VIII, 151-61; New London Hist. Soc. Records and Papers, UX, Part Il, 153-70; 
Conn. Col. Rec., VIII, 483; B. Trumbull, Hest. of Conn., II, 168; L. H. Gipson, Jared 
Ingersoll, p. 17. 

4 The platform made it difficult or impossible, where the New Lights were in a 
minority, to secure ordination, installation or retention of their clergy, and was a 
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1784 there were laws in effect which New Lights sought 
to eliminate by supporting their own sympathizers at the 
polls and opposing those who were unfriendly. In 1759 the 
New Lights almost were successful in defeating Governor 
Fitch and Councillors Silliman, Chester and Hamlin, but, 
although William Samuel Johnson recognized that the New 
Lights had become ‘‘nearly the ruling part’’ of the colony,*® 
they lacked strength in western Connecticut** and were com- 
pelled to await a more opportune time and more appealing 
issue. 

The Susquehanna faction, another group opposed to Gover- 
nor Fitch, likewise had its stronghold east of the Connecticut 
River. This group originated thus: Since the boundaries of 
Connecticut under the Charter of 1662 extended westward to 
the Pacific Ocean, a company was organized at Windham in 
July, 1753, to make settlement west of New York within 
these boundaries. The land in the Wyoming Valley, which 
was selected for this purpose, lay within the boundaries of 
Pennsylvania. Despite a warning from Governor Penn, 200 


barrier to the formation of New Light societies. For the repeal of the repressive acts, 
see the Conn. Col. Rec., 1X, 487-98; for the Saybrook Platform and a discussion of its 
adoption, see sbsd., V, 97; Osgood, American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 301-3. 

% For Johnson's remarks, see Schneider, III, 266; cf. A.M. Baldwin, The New England 
Clergy, pp. 99-103; for the opposition to Fitch and the councillors, see Stiles, Isin., 
p. 582; Schneider, I, 294. 

36 All but one of the fourteen Separate Churches mentioned by Stiles (Isin., p., 283) 
was east of the Connecticut River. This line of cleavage is brought into relief by the 
fact that churches west of the river generally favored the repressive acts of 1741, 
while those to the east were opposed (Baldwin, op. cit., p. 60). There were New Light 
or Separate Churches in every town in Windham County, as well as in such leading 
New London County towns as Norwich, Groton, Preston, Stonington and New 
London (E. D. Larned, History of Windham County, pp. 459-85; Baldwin, op. cét., pp. 
63, 55). For other evidence that New Light strength was centered east of the river, see 
Stiles, Irin., p. 299; B. Trumbull, Hist. of Conn., II, 141. 

The reason for this line of cleavage is not clear. Perhaps the region was in some 
measure settled by Rhode Island Baptists, as was the case with New London (Docu- 
mentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1, 180). 

The eastern part of Fairfield County, where Johnson lived, was an exception, in 
that the New Lights were in a majority there (Learned, ‘Separate Churches in Con- 
Recticut,"’ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical Hist. of Conn., pp. 298-99). 
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men were sent there in 1762 to effect a pioneer settlement, and 
Eliphalet Dyer was dispatched to England to present the 
Susquehanna Company’s cause.*? About 700 emigrants were 
preparing to depart for Wyoming in 1763 when they were 
forbidden to do so by the Privy Council. Governor Fitch, an 
opponent of the plan, incurred the displeasure of the Susque- 
hanna men by issuing an order for the earlier settlers to with- 
draw and the company to abandon the undertaking.** The 
governor now had to face not only the hostility of the New 
Lights, but also that of the Susquehanna men, under the 
vigorous leadership of Johnson's close friend, Eliphalet 
Dyer.*® Prior to 1765 the New Lights and the Susquehanna 
men had failed to defeat Governor Fitch and his assistants, 
but the taking and giving of the Stamp Act oath afforded 
these factions a stirring, popular issue. If skillfully managed, 
the campaign to defeat the governor and the conservative 
councillors at last seemed likely to succeed. 

According to Dr. Benjamin Gale, the New Light and the 
Susquehanna factions now assumed the inspiring name of 
“Sons of Liberty.’’*° Gale, being unsympathetic, may have 
overstated his case, but there was probably a good deal of 
duplication in membership, since eastern Connecticut was at 
once the stronghold of New Light, the Susquehanna Com- 
pany and the Sons of Liberty.‘! The latter group, otherwise 


37 Stiles, Itin., p. 189; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XVIII, 223-24; cf. The Susquebannab 
Company Papers, II, 194-96. 

38 Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XVIII, 250, 125; XIX, 258; Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVII, 167. 

3 Benjamin Gale regarded Dyer as an ‘‘unmerciful’’ opponent of Governor Fitch. 
New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, 1X, 428-29. Julian P. Boyd's edition of the Susque- 
hannah Company Papers contains the most abundantly documented treatment of the 
subject. Cf. Edith Anna Bailey’s Influences toward Radicalism in Connecticut, 1734-1775. 
“Smith College Studies,"’ V, 175-252. 

40 New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, 1X, 373; or Historical Magazine, VI, 138. 

‘| There were, of course, other factors than New Light and Susquehanna ventures 
which created unrest in the east. Old disputes between proprietors and noncommoners 
may have contributed to discontent in New London, Groton and Canterbury (R. H. 
Akagi, Town Proprietors, passim; F. M. Caulkins, Hiss. of New London, p. 263; Conn. 
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known as the “‘respectable populace,’’ now entered upon a 
highly effective political campaign. Public sentiment was 
aroused by a series of demonstrations; violence and threats 
were employed to prevent the use or distribution of stamps, 
and a series of conferences was held to decide upon available 
candidates. 

Despite his relatively moderate views, Johnson understood 
that these disturbances had a direct connection with his 
political future, for when the ballots were counted in the 
autumn of 1765 it was revealed that his name stood nine- 
teenth on the list of twenty nominees who were to stand for 
election to the council in the spring of 1766.4? If it was true, 
as Benjamin Gale asserted, that Johnson owed his nomination 
to such conservative groups as the Old Lights and the Church 
of England men,‘ it is certain that he stood little chance of 
election unless he could secure the support of radicals in the 
east. 

Public sentiment was stirred by a series of burnings in 
effigy which took place at Norwich, New London, Windham, 
Lebanon, Lyme, and eventually even in West Haven, during 
the late summer and early September, 1765.44 After Ingersoll’s 
forced resignation, the demonstrations generally subsided; 
but on November first, the day on which the Stamp Act was 


Col. Rec., VI, 189, 276; E. D. Larned, Hist. of Windham County, I, 156). Moreover, some 
merchants in the east, such as Jonathan Trumbull, were feeling the pinch of hard 
times (Trumbull, Jonathan Trumbull, pp. 64-72. Cf. Jabez Huntington in F. B. Dexter's 
Yale Biographies and Annals, 1, 675-76). Other reasons for discontent in the east are 
suggested by L. H. Gipson in Jared Ingersoll, p. 198 1.1. 

Nevertheless a striking number of radicals were either New Lights or Susquehanna 
men. Roger Sherman was a New Light CL. H. Boutell, Roger Sherman, pp. 22, 42; 
Stiles, Irin., p. 454 0.1), and Ezra Stiles, subsequently the Whig president of Yale, was 
a considerable holder of Susquehanna shares (Stiles, Irin., pp. 130, 183). Both John 
Durkee, an ardent Norwich Son of Liberty, and Benedict Arnold of New Haven, were 
Susquehanna men (Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, 39, 30, respectively). 

*? Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 415. 

‘* B. Gale to W. S. Johnson, June 30, 1768. JMSS. 

“ New London Gazette, Aug. 23, 30, 1765; L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, Chap. VI. 
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to take effect, they were resumed. Bells were tolled, the 
Stamp Act was given a public funeral, and it was reported that 
at Hartford an effigy of the governor was buried with the 
odious act.45 At Middletown there was much drinking of 
toasts to ‘‘Liberty, Property and no STAMPS,”’ as well as 
an amateur theatrical in which Bute, Grenville and the devil 
were the dramatis personae. The performance concluded with 
the couplet: 
‘This is the d 1, we know full well, 
He's come to kick lord B—— toh 

There was ‘‘a hearty cheer . . . then silence.’’‘* Public feeling 
was so aroused in eastern Connecticut that it was not thought 
impolitic to insert in the New London Gazette a threat that, if 
the collector of Newport refused to clear vessels on unstamped 
paper, he would be ‘‘drove out of town with a high hand”’ 
by the ‘‘respectable populace,’’ who also threatened the users 
of stamps with their ‘‘highest displeasure.’’*7 

Strong words and deeds, however, probably were less effec- 
tive in achieving political victory than a series of conven- 
tions, held from the autumn of 1765 well into the spring of 
1766. Some radical resolves were adopted at these meetings, 
but their most important objective was agreement on a slate 
for governor, deputy governor and members of the council.*8 
Since the strength of the Sons of Liberty lay so largely in the 
east, they must have understood that to secure a majority in 
the council they must gain western support. By the end of 
March it was reported that the convention which met at 
Hartford had reached a working agreement upon certain 
candidates for office.‘ 


45 Conn. Gazette, Nov. 8, 1765; Stiles, Irin., p. 513. 

6 Conn. Gazette, Nov. 15, 1765. 

‘7 New London Gazette, Oct. 25, 1765. 

48 New London Gazette, Nov. 15, 1765, Jan. 17, 1766; Conn. Gazette, March 29, 1766; 
L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, pp. 205-6. 

{° Conn. Courant, March 31, 1766. 
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Evidence to connect Johnson with these agreements is 
scarce, for he was cautious in the documents he left to pos- 
terity. However, several items link his name with eastern 
developments. Eliphalet Dyer, the Susquehanna leader, was 
perhaps as steadfast a friend as Johnson ever had; each relied 
upon the other for political support in their widely separated 
sections of Connecticut. On December 8, 1765, Dyer, who 
previously had attended an eastern meeting of the “‘respect- 
able populace,’’ foretold that Johnson would be elected to 
the council at the spring elections. In answer, Johnson, after 
denouncing the “‘propagators of the clamour’’ in western 


Connecticut as ‘‘men of the ... little scoundrel turn of 
mind,’’ observed that, although he took ‘‘a pleasure in serv- 
ing Mankind,”’ he could not ‘Caress . . . these little Minds”’ 


to secure public office. He felt sure, however, that public 
sentiment in western Connecticut was so strongly opposed 
to Fitch, that the governor probably would be defeated in 
the spring. He then inquired as to the ‘‘System"’ of voting 
adopted in eastern Connecticut, so that if it were a suitable 
plan, he and his supporters might codperate with the east- 
erners. He even wondered if it might be possible to elect 
Dyer governor or deputy governor.*° Dyer’s reply is not 
available; but we do know that a short time later Dyer 
stated that he had “‘twice pawned all’’ his reputation for 
his Stratford friend.*! Be that as it may, within a month after 
Johnson had inquired as to the eastern ‘‘System,’’ the agents 
of Dr. Benjamin Gale, who attended a radical convention at 
Lyme, convinced him that the election of William Samuel 
Johnson was not unlikely. 


50 F. Dyer to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 8, 1765, JMSS; and Banc. Transc.; W. S. Johnson to 
E. Dyer, Dec. 31, 1765. JMSS. Cf. E. Dyer to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 15, 1765. JMSS; 
Banc. Transc. 

5! Eliphalet Dyer to W. S. Johnson, circa Nov. 30, 1766; Susquehannah Company 
Papers, 1, 338. 

2 New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, 1X, 374; or Historical Magazine, Ser. 1, VI, 139 
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The predictions of Dyer and Gale proved correct, for when 
the votes were counted in May it was found that Governor 
Fitch had been defeated by Deputy Governor Pitkin and that 
Jonathan Trumbull had been promoted to the deputy gov- 
ernorship. The four assistants who administered the Stamp 
Act oath were defeated and six new assistants were chosen, 
one of whom was William Samuel Johnson. ** On one occasion 
Dr. Gale explained that Johnson was elected largely by the 
“N{ew] Llight] Faction, Now call’d Sons of Liberty,’’ and at 
another time he attributed the defeat of the conservative 
candidates to ‘‘New Light, St—— Acts and Satan.’’*4 Ezra 
Stiles more fully analyzed the situation as follows: 


The Episco[palians] render themselves important thus. Dr. 
Johnson a Lawyer politically became a Son of Lib[ert]y was sent to 
the Congress. They struck a bargain with the Sons of Lib[ert]y 
that they would as a body vote for the Eastern Interest, if they 
would take Johnson into the Council. By this Stratagem he got 2000 
votes, which added to 1000 Episco[palian] Votes & Western Votes 
bro’t him in. He was the first Episcopalian ever brought into the 
Council in Connecticut. 


Presumably Stiles was not far from the truth, except in his 
assertion that Johnson became a Son of Liberty. If Johnson 
had joined the Sons of Liberty he hardly could have retained 
the respect and affection of Dr. Benjamin Gale, one of their 
bitterest foes, nor is it likely that the Stratford attorney 
could have retained the confidence of Ebenezer Silliman, one 


53 Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 547-48. Cf. Stiles, Itin., p. 582; Schneider, I, 294. 

54 B. Gale to W. S. Johnson, June 30, 1767. JMSS; Trumbull, ‘‘Sons of Liberty in 
1755," New Englander, XX XV (April, 1876), 313. Several other contemporaries com- 
mented on the religious aspects of the struggle. John Hubbard wrote that in New 
Haven it was made to appear that an Old Light and ‘‘a Favorer of the Stamp Act 
signify the same Man,” and John Devotion was aggrieved that ‘The Old Lights are 
not awake yet. Multitudes will not leave their Plow to have a Gov{erno]r to their 
Taste’ (Stiles, Itin., pp. 510, 462). 

55 Stiles, Irin., p. 64. In the same place Stiles mentions that ‘‘partly the West Side 
New Light Interest joyned Pitkin.” 
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of the assistants who administered the oath to Governor 
Fitch and was defeated when Johnson was elected.** That 
Johnson was a sincere Episcopalian is certain and that the 
political behavior of the Anglicans was recorded accurately 
by Stiles is probable, but when Johnson's views were under- 
stood fully, he was supported as a defender of public not 
factional, interest. A letter he wrote to his son, who in 1786 
was practicing law in Bermuda, summarizes Johnson’s view- 
point and his political technique. ‘‘You are right in being 
agreeable & familiar with both parties & declaring for 
neither,’’ he stated. By so doing his son probably would be 
courted by both parties and might even render his country 
the “‘essential service’’ of reconciling the factions.*’ Johnson 
of course, was glad to acquire support wherever it might be 
had decently, but he was not willing to stoop to blind parti- 
sanship in order to get it, for he was not then and never 
became a strict party man. As the theme of an opera is an- 
nounced in its overture, so was Johnson, in these opening 
scenes of a long career, anticipating the method and view- 
point he retained throughout his life. 

Johnson's fortunes never had been so bright as they were 
in 1766. He was relieved at the end of the Stamp Act agitation 
and shared in the ‘‘universal Felicity Joy & Gladness diffused 
throughout his Majesty's Domin[ion]s’’ upon news that the 
act was tepealed. The ‘‘Magnanimity Moderation Wisdom 
Equity & Justice’’ of the king and parliament, he wrote, 
demanded ‘‘ample returns of gratitude & Affection.’’®§ In the 
May session of the General Assembly, Johnson served on the 
committee to draft an expression of ‘‘most filial Duty Grati- 
tude & Satisfaction,’’ on the repeal of the Stamp Act; which 


56 EK. Silliman to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 21, 1767, Banc. Transc.; Dec. 8, 1767. JMSS. 

57 W.S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, March 3, 1786. JMSS. 

5° W. S. Johnson to Christopher Gadsden, June 25, 1766. Cf. W. S. Johnson to N. H. 
Myers, June 25, 1766. Both in JMSS. 
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document, he later had the happiness to hear, was received 
graciously by His Majesty.** Moreover, he received in June, 
1766, largely through the influence of his father and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
from Oxford University.*° Thereafter he was addressed re- 
spectfully by his contemporaries as ‘‘Doctor’’ Johnson. 
The greatest of the opportunities which opened to Johnson 
in 1766 occurred at the autumn session of the General Assem- 
bly. The long-dormant Mohegan case, involving the land 
titles of thousands of men in eastern Connecticut, was re- 
vived. Notice was sent to the Governor and Company that 
a preliminary inquiry would be conducted in February, 
1767, to determine whether the case should be submitted to 
the Lords of the Council. A year earlier, when the Stamp Act 
Congress recommended that special agents be sent to England 
to plead against that statute, Johnson was considered for the 
Connecticut agency, but it was decided finally to send no 
one.*! It now seemed imperative that an informed Connecticut 
lawyer be dispatched to London. Eliphalet Dyer declined the 
agency, and it was offered then to his good friend Doctor 
Johnson. After he had explained that professional engage- 
ments would keep him in Connecticut until December and 


59 Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 415; Conn. Arch., Rev., I, 35, 38; Conn. Hest. Soc. Colls., XIX, 
3-4; W. S. Johnson to Roger Sherman, Sept. 26, 1768. JMSS. There are two drafts of 
the address to the king in the Johnson Papers, Lib. Cong. 

6° Schneider, I, 362, 347. He received an Oxonian degree of A.M., dated April 21, 
1765. The degree of D.C.L. was dated Jan. 23, 1766 (J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1715~ 
1886, II, 759). He changed the inscription on his bookplates from ‘Wm. S. Johnson of 
Connecticut Esqr.'’ to “‘Wm. S. Johnson LL.D.’’ (Charles D. Allen, American Book- 
plates, No. 434-35) and was addressed and spoken of as a ‘‘Doctor of Laws’”’ long before 
he received chat degree from Yale in 1788 (Yale University, Catalogue of the Officers and 
Graduates, 1701-1924, p. 120). The New York Journal of June 7, 1787, announced that 
“William S. Johnson, Esq. L.L.D."* had been elected president of Columbia College, 
although the present writer has discovered no record that he had, at the time, formally 
been granted that degree. Johnson seems to have thought that, since the degree of 
D.C.L. and that of LL.D. were in some sense equivalent, the latter would be under- 
stood better in America. 

51 Niles, Principles and Acts, p. 460; E. E. Beardsley, William Samuel Johnson, pp. 33, 
195-96. 
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thanked the General Assembly for its confidence, Johnson 
stated that following that date he would be pleased to serve 
if suitable financial arrangements could be made. He then 
was voted a yearly salary of £150, besides his expenses and 
‘Extraordinary Clotheing,’’ and, on Christmas day, 1766, 
departed on a cold and blustery voyage ‘‘home.’’* 

The assignment of particular dates for general develop- 
ments is as dangerous and of as questionable value in 
biography as in the other fields of history. During almost 
five years which Johnson spent in ripening contacts with 
Old-World culture, and also through the responsibilities of 
his own difficult station, he was vastly sobered, broadened, 
mellowed. The considered phrase, the tempered judgment, 
the balanced conclusion, replaced the more vivid expressions 
of an earlier day. Had he but known it, Johnson, when he 
set sail from New York that bleak December day, was taking 
leave of the ‘‘warmth and eagerness’’ of youth. 


8 Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 501; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XIX, 45; Conn. Arch., ‘‘Indians,"' 
II, 270; Journals, Dec. 25, 1766. JMSS. 
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a OHNSON'’S residence in England had three important re- 
sults: the events of the general controversy between England 
and her colonies helped Johnson to form definite convictions 
on the proper conduct of Anglo-American relations; his first- 
hand contact with Old-World civilization served to enrich 
and vitalize his understanding of European thought and cul- 
ture; his experience in defending Connecticut interests brought 
him renown at home and developed his political and diplo- 
matic technique. All these influences, working together, left 
an impress on his character which he never outgrew. Histori- 
cally speaking, the most important of these matters was the 
controversy between England and her colonies. 

After landing at Falmouth January 31, 1767, and proceeding 
at once to London, Johnson promptly took up the duties of 
his mission.’ He never succeeded in gaining access to political 
leaders of the first order, such as Pitt, Grenville, Grafton or 
Lord North. In fact Lord Hillsborough is said to have re- 
marked that Johnson was not so much attended to in matters 
touching his person as he should have been.? There were, 
however, a number of politicians of the second rank whom 
Johnson knew and industriously cultivated. Despite the fact 


1 The date is in the Journals. 
? B. Latrobe to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 19, 1772. JMSS. Banc. Transc. 
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that virtually all of them were members of the opposition at 
the time, this circle was sufficiently varied to include a number 
of men who differed widely in outlook. 

In one group was the “‘Omniscient’’ Richard Jackson who, 
according to his own statement, opposed every act for taxing 
and coercing America. Jackson, the regular Connecticut agent 
in London, was a Member of Parliament and sometime 
counsel for the South Sea Company, for Cambridge University 
and for the Board of Trade.* The friendship which he and 
Johnson formed while working together on colonial problems 
was so cordial that it lasted until long after the Revolutionary 
War. 

In another group was Thomas Whately, an authority on 
gardening, politics and Shakespeare, who is said to have been 
‘the most confidential friend of Grenville and perhaps the 
principal author of the American Stamp Act.’’‘ During one 
of their many conversations on prosody, plants and politics, 
he explained to Johnson that Grenville would ‘‘eventually 
be the Patron of America.’’ In his journals, after this remark, 
the incredulous Doctor added ‘‘Credat Judaeus.'’® These two 
scholars in politics seem to have been, on the whole, a con- 
genial pair. 

A member of the opposition who, according to Johnson's 
memoirs, introduced him to several English politicians, was 
Isaac Barré.* Barlow Trecothick, at various times a Member 
of Parliament, alderman and Lord Mayor of London, was 


* For Richard Jackson, see DNB; Alvord, The Mississippi Valley, passim; Namier, 
England in the Age of the American Revolution, passim. For his early contacts with John- 
son, see Conn. Hast. Soc. Colls., XVII, 354-55; New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, 1X, 
402. For Jackson's votes in Parliament, see Jackson to Johnson, April 5, 1774; and 
Nov. 30, 1784. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

“DNB; Namier, op. cét., p. 19 and passim. 

5 Journals, March ro, 27, 1767; May 11, 18, 19, June 1, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 14, 1768; 
Feb. 26, 28, 1770. JMSS. For Whately’s respect for Johnson, see New Haven Col. Hist. 
Soc. Papers, UX, 434. 

6 W. S. Johnson, ‘‘Memoirs."* JMSS. Journals, Feb. 26, 1770. 
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another member of the opposition. His Anglican faith, 
Boston education and extensive mercantile interests, together 
with his frequent opposition to measures which he feared 
would injure Anglo-American trade relations, gave him 
much in common with Johnson. The two men often were 
associated in London; at least once Johnson was a guest at 
Trecothick’s 5,000-acre estate.’ 

The ‘good sense and frank Open Heartedness,’’® which had 
proved so engaging in Connecticut, were equally captivating 
to Johnson's friends in England. One of those who formed an 
affection for him and expressed his sentiments rather fully 
on the subject was Thomas Pownall, who, after serving as 
governor of Massachusetts from 1757 to 1760, returned to 
England, took a seat in Parliament and became a frequent 
spokesman in the colonia] cause.* In analyzing his ‘‘affec- 
tion’’ for Johnson, he observed that it was based upon a 
common turn of thinking, as well as a “‘certain disinterested- 
ness.’’ ‘‘Without giving and receiving mutual trust,’’ he 
added, ‘‘there can be no friendship.’’!° It was this ability to 
inspire confidence and affection which, throughout Johnson's 
career, was one of his greatest assets. 

A crisis in Anglo-American relations, which subordinated 
the Mohegan case to ‘‘a very inferior object’’ in Johnson's 
eyes,!! soon proved the value of these friendships. The chain 
of circumstances began in January, 1767, while Lord Chat- 
ham, nominal head of the ministry, was incapacitated by 
mental and physical illness. At that time Charles Townshend, 


7 Journals, April 10, 1767; Namier, op. cét., passim; Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, 
IX, 229, 267, 430, 435. Trecothick’s elevation to the Lord Mayoralty is announced in 
the Conn. Journal, Sept. 7, 1770. 

8 John Devotion to Ezra Stiles, Dec. 4, 1766; Stiles, Irin., p. 459. 

®» DAB; DNB; Charles W. Pownall, Thomas Pownall, passim; William Otis Santelle, 
“Thomas Pownall, Colonial Governor,"’ Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., LXIUI, 233-87. 

10 Thomas Pownall to W. S. Johnson, July 31, 1772. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

11'W.S. Johnson to E. Dyer, March 30, 1771. Banc. Transc. The writer has compared 
several score of these transcripts with the originals and found them sufficiently reliable 
for practical purposes. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, without consulting the other 
cabinet members, pledged himself to raise a revenue in Amer- 
ica in a manner acceptable to the colonists. In the absence of 
Lord Chatham, no one in the cabinet had authority to dismiss 
Townshend, and country members, hoping that American 
taxes might allow a reduction in the English land tax, proved 
ready to vote for Townshend's proposals.'? After warm de- 
bates over these proposals, it was enacted by June, 1767, that 
collection of American customs should be directed by a new 
American board of commissioners, subject to the English 
commissioners. In another act, duties were ordered collected 
in the colonies on glass, lead, painters’ colors, paper and tea." 

We have no evidence that Johnson ever conducted a more 
rapid and skillful investigation than that in connection with 
these acts. When he arrived at the House of Commons on 
May 13, he was confronted by an order that all colonial 
agents be excluded. Still hoping to gain admittance, he re- 
mained in the neighborhood until midnight, but was not 
successful. The following morning, however, he breakfasted 
with the Grenvillite, Whately, and got an account of the 
previous day's debate on American affairs. Johnson then went 
to Jackson and had the same information from him; later in 
the day he visited Mr. Trecothick and discussed the subject, 
and finally returned to Mr. Jackson's for a second conference. 4 
On the following day (May-15) the agents again were refused 
admittance, but this time Johnson remained in the galleries 
of the House, undiscovered, while Grenville declaimed warmly 
against the Americans. On the following day (May 16) he 
transmitted to the governor a description of the proceedings 
and an exact account of the acts which were shortly to be 


™ Lecky, Hist. of Eng., ed. of 1882, III, 350-56; ‘Charles Townshend,"’ DNB. 

'3 The creation of the Board of Commissioners is in 7 Geo. III, c. 41; the duty act 
is in 7 Geo. III, c. 46, in Great Britain, Statutes at Large, XXVII, 447-49, §05~32. 

™ Journals, May 13 and 14, 1767. 
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passed. The legislative authority of the New York Assembly 
was to be suspended until it complied with the terms of the 
Mutiny Act, customs commissioners were to be sent to 
America and, as previously mentioned, the Townshend duties 
were to be levied." 

As in the case of the earlier Stamp Act and the later “‘Intol- 
erable Acts,’’ there occurred in America a threefold move- 
ment of protest, consisting of peaceful petitions, sporadic 
outbreaks of mob violence, and boycott measures of a type 
presently to be noticed. In response to an invitation from the 
Massachusetts General Court and despite a warning from 
Lord Hillsborough, the Connecticut General Assembly peti- 
tioned the king for a repeal of the duties. This time there was 
no admission of ‘‘due subordination’’ to Parliament, for the 
Connecticut petition was addressed solely to the king, lest 
a petition to Parliament appear ‘‘a Tacit confession’’ of a 
Parliamentary right to tax the colonies. The cabinet empha- 
sized the issue which Connecticut had avoided, by stating that 
there would be no repeal of the Townshend duties until the 
colonists had “‘properly submitted’’ to Parliament, and that 
in the meantime the authority of that body would be en- 
forced in the ‘“‘most effectua] manner.’’ When repeal should 
take place, it was to be on commercial and not constitutional 
grounds. 6 


16 Johnson to Governor Pitkin, May 16, 1767, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, IX, 
233; cf. New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, IX, 406-7. 

16 These developments, beginning with the Massachusetts circular latter, may be 
followed in Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XIX, 108-12, or Almon, Prior Documents, pp. 191-93, 
175-77. Hillsborough’s circular letter is in Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XIX, 120-21, and 
Conn. Journal and New-Haven Post Boy, July 1, 1768. The fear of admitting Parliament's 
right to tax in the Connecticut petition is in E. Silliman to W. S. Johnson, Oct. r1, 
1768. JMSS. The decision of the ministry is in W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin, Oct. 
20, 1768; Jan. 3, 1769, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, 1X, 295-99, 304-12. Hillsborough’s 
offensive circular letter communicating the decision to the colonies is in Conn. Hist. 
Soc. Colls., XIX, 173-74. The Connecticut petition is in Conn. Col. Rec., XIII, 86-88, 
cf. 85. 
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It is difficult to determine Johnson's exact views, but one 
may infer from the spirit of his earlier English correspondence 
that he hoped a discussion of constitutional questions might 
prove fruitful. But as issues and implications were clarified, 
he was convinced that it was ‘‘dangerous or at least unneces- 
sary to define precisely’’ the powers of Parliament and the 
rights of the colonists.'7 His preference seems to have been 
for something like ‘‘Home Rule’’ with the ‘‘supreme power”’ 
lodged in Parliament. '® 

Nevertheless, he presented the prevailing Connecticut view- 
point so skillfully that even the radical William Williams, 
who later signed the Declaration of Independence, expressed 
his ‘‘highest approbation’’ and declared that the course 
of the Stratford diplomatist had proved so popular that 
Johnson was likely to be the next governor of the colony.'® 

Although Johnson gave effective support to the wholly 
constitutional petitions for redress of grievances, he viewed 
with alarm the second method of opposition; namely, vio- 
lence and threats. This comes out clearly in connection with 
the disturbances at Boston in the summer and early autumn 
of 1768. After John Hancock’s sloop ‘‘Liberty’’ was seized 
for customs infractions and towed under the guns of H.M.S. 
‘““Romney,”’ a crowd gathered, broke the sword and tore the 
uniform of an officer, then smashed the windows of the con- 
troller of customs. When, as a result of these disturbances, 
troops were ordered to Boston, an irregularly summoned town 
meeting urged the citizens to arm themselves ‘‘in case of 
sudden danger,”’ and called a convention of all towns in the 
colonly to meet ten days later. When the soldiers arrived, no 
violence occurred, and when the convention met it was re- 
solved that recent disorders had not arisen out of the least 


™ W. S. Johnson to the Bishop of Oxford, Jan. 15, 1774. JMSS and Banc, Transc. 
8 W. S. Johnson to Nathaniel Rogers, Nov. 15, 1769. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 
1 W. Williams to W. S. Johnson, July 5, 1768, July 24, 1769. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 
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disaffection to the government or want of loyalty to the 
king.?° 

Although Johnson complained quite justly to his radical 
friend, Eliphalet Dyer, that the reports of the Massachusetts 
governor had exaggerated the circumstances of the ‘‘trifling 
squabbles’’ at Boston,”! he was clearly out of sympathy with 
the rioters. To the governor he stated that in England the 
Bostonians were thought to have made ‘‘a vain bluster and 
parade to no purpose’; and to his conservative friend, Jared 
Ingersoll, he confided that the Bostonians had made a ‘‘most 
insignificant figure & exposed themselves to Infinite Ridi- 
cule. = 

The third weapon of colonial opposition was commercial 
retaliation in the form of nonconsumption and nonimporta- 
tion agreements. In eastern Connecticut, where the Sons of 
Liberty were strong, agreements neither to purchase nor to 
use British goods were adopted early in 1768. From this area 
the movement spread until, by the summer of 1769, there was 
general enthusiasm for nonconsumption throughout the col- 
ony.?* By the spring of that year the merchants of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia reached an agreement not to 
import British goods until the Townshend acts were repealed. 
Town by town, the Connecticut merchants followed suit 
until February, 1770, when a meeting of merchants at Middle- 
town adopted a uniform nonimportation agreement for the 


20 T. Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, TH, 201-13; Boston 
Post-Boy & Advertiser, June 10, 1768; Boston Gazette Country Journal, Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 
1768. 

21 W. S. Johnson to Eliphalet Dyer, June 6, 1769. JMSS. 

22 Johnson to Pitkin, Nov. 18, 1768, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, UX, 300-30; 
Johnson to Ingersoll, Jan. 2, 1768, JMSS and New Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, 1X, 420. 
Johnson probably misdated his letter to Ingersoll, for it clearly should be 1769. 

23 Conn. Journal and New-Haven Post-Boy, Dec. 11, 25, 1767, Jan. 8, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 
22, May 27, June 3, July 17, 22, 1768; New York Journal, Jan. 28, Feb. 11, 1768, Feb. 16, 
1769, A. M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants ..., pp. 107-112, Eliphalet Dyer to 
W.S. Johnson, March 10, 1769, JMSS; Geo. Chapman to W. S. Johnson, July 20, 1769. 
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whole colony.** For a time the agreements were apparently 
well kept, but, according to George Chapman of Stratford, 
the coasting vessels eventually brought in pins, tea, nails 
‘‘& Every other Artical that Can be Named."’*5 New York 
merchants became so irritated at reports that the agreements 
were being violated elsewhere that, when news came that 
the Townshend duties were repealed except for the tax on 
tea, they declared their participation in nonimportation to 
be at an end.* This rift in the formal agreements meant the 
end of the movement in Connecticut, as it did in other colo- 
nies.*’ By the beginning of 1771 it was believed generally in 
England that the ministry had carried its point and that the 
American controversy was at an end.*8 

Johnson, who was originally a staunch believer in com- 
mercial retaliation, urged the leaders in every section of Con- 
necticut to give the measures united and unstinted support.?® 
He was disillusioned gradually, however, by the continued 
importation of goods into the colonies in violation of the 
agreements.*° The compacts, having been so poorly kept, 
became the butt of English ridicule rather than an argument 


* Conn. Journal and New-Haven Post Boy, July 7, 21, 28, 1769; supplement, March 2, 
1770; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., KIX, 189-90; Schlesinger, op. cét., pp. 131, 150-51. 

* John Adams, Works, II, 237. Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 196; G. Chapman to W. S. 
Johnson, Dec. 11, 1770. JMSS and Banc. Transc. 

6 For a lucid explanation of these events, see James Duane to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 
9, 1770, JMSS; and Duane to Johnson, June 15, 1770, JMSS and Banc. Transc.; Schles- 
inger, op. cif... . pp. 226-27. 

2” For a futile effort to continue the agreement in Connecticut, see Conn. Journal and 
New-Haven Post Boy, Sept. 21, Dec. 17, 1770. Eliphalet Dyer wrote to Johnson that 
the agreements had “Vanished in Air & Smoke,'’ Dec. 15, 1770. Cf.R. Law to W.S. 
Johnson, Dec. 18, 1770. Both in JMSS. 

8 W. S. Johnson to J. Miller, Dec. 29, 1770, JMSS; Johnson to Robert Temple, Jan. 
5» 1771. JMSS and Banc. Transc. 

*9 Johnson to Pitkin, Nov. 15, 1767, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, 1X, 245; Johnson 
to J. Chew, May 5, 1769; Johnson to W. Williams, Nov. 1, 1769; Johnson to E. Dyer, 
June 6, 1769; Johnson to N. Whiting, May 25, 1769; Johnson to J. Miller, Feb. 12, 
ae All in JMSS. W. S. Johnson to G. Chapman, Aug. 25, 1770. JMSS and Banc. 

ransc. 

*° Johnson to Trumbull, March 6, 1770, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Sec. 5, IX, 424. Cf. 
also 403. Johnson to Dyer, Oct. 12, 1769. JMSS. 
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of weight, and in the end Johnson was tempted to believe 
that in England the whole movement had ‘‘done . . . more 
harm than good.’"*! In a sentence, each of the three measures 
of protest had caused so much friction and ill will on both 
sides of the Atlantic that Johnson became profoundly skepti- 
cal of the possibility of concerted and successful measures of 
colonial protest. 

Distressed as he was over the general situation, Johnson 
did not regard it as hopeless. Extremes and extremists should 
be avoided on both sides of the Atlantic, and moderate men 
and measures should be employed. The management of affairs 
should be placed in the hands of men above party or faction, 
who would deal ‘“‘openly, freely and candidly’’ with one 
another. Such a course would bring about a speedy reconcili- 
ation of Britain and her colonies.*? The quality of Johnson's 
statesmanship can be measured by the fact that it now seems 
apparent that it was the type of men and measures recom- 
mended by him in the 1760's, which in large measure created 
and maintained the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Between sessions of Parliament, and in fact throughout his 
mission, Johnson had ample time for travel in England and 
on the Continent, as well as for conversation with British 
leaders in art, science and letters. Kings and princes were, to 
him, among the most interesting sights that he saw. He 
visited the ‘‘Queen’s Palace’’ and inspected the “‘King’s 
Closet where he do’s business in a Morning, & often rises at 
5 o'clock & lights his own Fire.’’**? He saw the kings of 
England, France and Denmark with obvious enjoyment. 
Although he usually found it possible to pass a favorable 


31 Johnson to R. Walker, Feb. 26, 1770. JMSS. Johnson to J. Chew, Feb. 26, 1770. 
Banc. Transc. 

32 These sentiments are expressed in the following correspondence: Johnson to 
Pickin, Feb. 12, 1768, JMSS; Johnson to Gale, April 10, 1769; to S. Gray, June 9, 1767; 
to R. Temple, May 13, 1769. All in JMSS and Banc. Transc. 

33 Journals, Oct. 11, 1768. 
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judgment on the sovereigns he saw, he confided to Mrs. 
Johnson that there was ‘‘something clumsy’’ about the 
English royal family, who, he discovered, were not such 
‘elegant’ persons as he could wish. Nevertheless, he was 
deeply impressed by the splendor of a royal reception he 
attended. * 

During his journeys to Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury and 
York, he made careful notes on the agriculture and industry 
of the country. His journals abound with entries regarding 
the character of the soil, the topography of the country and 
agricultural methods. He noted the mode of manufacturing 
pins at the celebrated factory in Birmingham, as well as the 
methods used in producing English brass and chinaware. 
With the alertness of a consul or a commercial attaché, he 
looked for openings for American products in English mar- 
kets. Might it not be possible to replace Norwegian scant- 
lings with American timbers? Could not the juniper berries, 
used in the manufacture of gin, be grown as easily in America 
as in Holland? Moreover, Johnson computed that England 
expended each year about {300,000 in foreign markets for 
threads which ‘‘might easily be supplied by Scotland and the 
Colonies.’’35 

On a three weeks’ tour to the Continent in the spring of 
1768, Johnson saw the sights of Paris, making somewhat 
conventional remarks upon the show places. The Bastille, 
for example, was ‘‘an ancient mass of a building like the 
Tower of London’’; the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles was 
“beyond description grand and regal’’; and the king, whom 
he saw, was a ‘‘fine person.’” He visited the ‘Holy Chappel,”’ 
the Hotel des Invalides and the Parlement of Paris, besides 
attending mass at the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Although 


#4 Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, March 14, Feb. 25, 1767. JMSS. 
% Journals, June to Sept. 1767; April 16, 1768; and June 11, 1769 for the thread 
notation. 
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he thought some aspects of the ceremony ‘“‘ridiculous,’’ he 
was obviously impressed with the rich vestments and ‘‘august 
appearance’’ of the clergy and by the ‘‘solemn & noble”’ 
ritual.** The following year his interest in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was indicated by a visit to the Church of the 
Great Carmelites in Amsterdam, where he saw the ‘‘whole 
Ridiculous Process of Confession’’ and was shown the vest- 
ments of the clergy, which he characterized as ‘‘prodigiously 
rich & elegant.’’ On the following day he attended services 
at the Church of the Jesuits.*” 

The aspect of the French tour which seems to have made 
the deepest impression on Johnson was a persistent rumor 
worth quoting exactly as recorded in his journals: “‘The 
People of France give much attention to the Controversy 
between Britain & her Colonies, & entertain the Idea that 
tho’ the Acquisitions which Britain made in the last war are 
for the present extremely advantageous to her, yet in the end 
she will be weakened by them as they imagine there will be 
a separation between her & her colonies.’’ He was so dis- 
tressed by this rumor that shortly after his return to England 
he conferred with Benjamin Franklin on ‘‘an Intelligible 
Reasonable Union with this Country, as a security to both 
ag[ains]t foreign Powers.’’** 

When Johnson traveled through Holland and the Austrian 
Netherlands in the summer of 1769, he attended the law 
courts, as in England and France, and made interesting obser- 
vations on the manners and morals of the country. He was 
diverted by a young student of Voltaire who made himself 
merry at the expense of a barefoot Carmelite, and was sur- 
prised that such talk was permitted in so ‘‘Bigotted’’ a 
country. He was scandalized at a young wife who openly 

38 The whole trip is entered in his Journals, March 17 to April 14, 1768. 


* Journals, July 8, 9, 1769. 
38 Journals, April, May 23, 1768. 
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divided her time between a young lover and an old husband. 
He was ‘“‘agreeably entertained’’ by services at a Jewish 
synagogue where he listened to the Psalms sung by a voice 
which was the most “‘remarkable’’ that Johnson ever had 
heard. He beheld with admiration the bearded white-haired 
rabbi, clothed in flowing damask robes and adorned with a 
“large Fur cap ... in the Eastern Taste." Moreover, he 
visited the Reformed Dutch Church and noted the forms of 
baptism and marriage.*® 
Johnson's observations upon art, of which he saw a great 
deal, are rather a reflection of the standards of his age than 
of highly competent, technical criticism. He was ‘‘charmed 
and amazed"’ by the cartoons of Raphael, especially that of 
the ‘‘Murder of the Innocents,’’ which he found ‘“‘beyond 
description.”’ After a visit to the studio of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he recorded that many of the paintings were ‘‘very 
excellent.’ He was enthusiastic about the work of the 
American-born Benjamin West, whose picture of ‘‘The De- 
parture of Regulus from Rome”’ Johnson pronounced the *‘best 
. ever painted in England.’’ His judgments were not in- 
variably flattering, however, for despite his fondness for 
royalty, he observed that the paintings done by a daughter 
of George III had ‘‘no other merit but that of having been 
painted by a Princess."’*° 
In architecture, he seems. to have had no special prejudice 
against the Gothic style, for he pointed out that the cathedral 
at York was “‘inexpressibly grand & noble,’’ mentioning at 
the same time that it was ‘‘esteemed to be the finest Gothic 
Church in Europe.’’4! In music, Johnson dutifully attended 
the opera, but seems to have been more impressed by the 


* Journals, June 7 to July 29, 1769. 

“© The most interesting art references appear in Journals, April 13, July 8, 12, 1767; 
April 5, 6, May 23, June 16, 1769; April 27, 1770. 

‘1 Journals, Oct. 16, 1767. 
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presence of king and queen than by the ‘‘very fine music.’ 
Finally he confessed to his father, after the ‘utmost trial,”’ 
that he had no ear for music.*? 

Quite the reverse was his attitude toward the theater, for 
throughout his life he seems to have attended whenever he 
could. Before coming to England he saw a performance of 
‘Henry IV’’ at New York and after his return continued to 
show an interest in the stage.*? In England, when it was 
possible, he attended the theater almost nightly, showing an 
especial fondness for the plays of Shakespeare, attending in 
one year ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ “The Merchant of Venice,” 
‘*Cymbeline’’ (twice), ‘“Much Ado About Nothing,”’ ‘‘Ham- 
let’’ (with Garrick) and two performances of ‘‘Othello.”’ 
Johnson believed that Garrick, his favorite actor, was gifted 
with ‘‘every grace & excellence of Action & Elocution,’” but 
thought that dramatic art in England was otherwise at a low 
ebb.“ 

Although there is no extant list of Johnson's reading for 
this period, it is certain that while he was in England he had 
access to some of the foremost British men of science and 
letters. For example, he was received on several occasions 
by the lexicographer, Dr. Samuel Johnson. Upon the Ameri- 
can’s return to Connecticut, this English man of letters wrote 
his New England friend that ‘‘there is scarce any man whose 
acquaintance I have more desired to cultivate than yours.’’*® 


4 Journals, March 24, 1767; W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, March 5, 1767. JMSS. 
Schneider, I, 404. 

43 Journals, Dec. 18, 1761; Dec. 2, 1785. G. Washington, Diaries, IV, 56. 

“ Johnson to E. Dyer, Sept. 12, 1767. JMSS. Journals, April 6, May 20, 23, 26, 28, 
July 6, Oct. 16, 26, 28, 31, Nov. 3, 6, 14, 1767. JMSS. This is a fairly typical year. 

46 Although the original of this letter has not been discovered, there seems little 
reason to doubt its authenticity. It was probably through Johnson's grandson, Gulian 
C. Verplanck, coneributor to the publication, that the letter was printed in the New 
York Review (I, 163-65), July, 1825. In October of the same year it was copied in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (XCV, 320), from which source it was incorporated into George 
B. Hill’s Letters of Samuel Johnson (1, 209-10). Beardsley included it in his Samuel 
Johnson, (pp. 361-65), and in his William Samuel Johnson, (pp. 99-100). For contacts 
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It was through his friend, Dr. Johnson, that he met Oliver 
Goldsmith, and through Thomas Whately, the elder Sheri- 
dan.‘ Although not a scientist himself, Johnson greatly 
enjoyed the little gatherings at the home of Sir John Pringle, 
a subsequent president of the Royal Society, where the con- 
versation ranged from the sober experiments of the Society 
to incredible tales of a breed of scorpion which stung itself 
to death when annoyed, or of bread made from walnut wood. 
It has been said that he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society upon recommendation of Sir John, but Johnson's 
name does not appear in the list of members. 4” 

Johnson’s non-political contacts were not limited to liter- 
ary and scientific men, for he made the acquaintance of some 
of England's foremost ecclesiastics. His father had given him 
letters of introduction to the Bishop of London, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Secretary to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, son of the 
philosopher-bishop, and several other Anglican divines. 
Johnson formed a close acquaintance with some of these dig- 
nitaries and also made friends with Robert Lowth, Bishop of 
Oxford, Hebrew scholar and former Oxford professor of 
poetry.‘8 With these gentlemen he spent many pleasant hours 
discussing matters temporal and spiritual, giving special 
attention to obtaining an Anglican bishop for America. 

The topic was not a new one, for the question of an Ameri- 
can episcopate had been under consideration from time to 
time since the days of Archbishop Laud. Some months after 
Johnson reached England the controversy blazed up again. 
between William Samuel Johnson and the lexicographer, see Journals, Oct. 19, 1769; 
April 28, 1770. Beardsley, William Samuel Johnson, p. 71. 

“6 Journals, April 4, 1770. 

“’ For the gatherings, see Journals, May 15, Nov. 20, 1768; May 28, 1769; the state- 
ment is in Johnson's obituary, Conn. Courant, Nov. 23, 1819; cf. Record of the Royal 


Soctety of London, 2d ed., 1901. 
“8 Schneider, IV, 343. ‘Robert Lowth,"* DNB. 
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It was at the request of the Rev. Samuel Johnson that Thomas 
Bradbury Chandler, one of his former pupils, published a 
pamphlet in 1767, which contained a spirited appeal for an 
American bishop. Clergy and laity from Boston to Philadel- 
phia took up their pens in a vitriolic newspaper and pamphlet 
war. Chandler urged that an Anglican bishop was necessary 
for properly ordaining and disciplining the American clergy, 
while non-Anglicans feared that the new bishops might 
interfere with the privileges of dissenting churches.‘ 

The controversy was embarrassing to Johnson, since some 
of his constituents already were fearful that he, as an Angli- 
can, would show partiality to the supporters of the American 
episcopate. Chauncey Whittlesey, the former Yale tutor 
whom Johnson as a boy had sought to convert, peremptorily 
warned his student against the danger. He pointed out that 
Johnson was young and ‘‘well esteemed’’ and seemed destined 
for some of the “‘Upper Places in Government’’; but he added 
pointedly that any overt partiality to those of the Anglican 
faith would at once render the young man ‘“‘obnoxious.’’®? 

After the episcopal controversy was well under way, John- 
son's position was further complicated by a letter from Gov- 
ernor Trumbull, directing him as colonial agent to oppose 
the appointment of an American bishop with “‘secular powers 
of any kind or nature whatever”’ or any spiritual] jurisdiction 
over non-Anglicans.*! 


49 A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate, pp. 195-214; Thomas Bradbury Chandler, 
An Appeal to the Public in Bebalf of the Church of England in America, passim. For the non- 
Anglican viewpoint, see John Adams, Works, X, 185; Susquehannah Company Papers, 
Ill, 211. 

50 Chauncey Whittlesey to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 9, 1766. JMSS. ‘‘Satisfied as I am 
with my own Ideas of Religion,’* answered Johnson, from London, ‘‘I wish to leave 
others in the full possession of that Right of private Judgment which I exercise for 
myself & sensible that the best may mistake & the wisest err.’’ Johnson to Whittlesey, 
July 17, 1767. JMSS. For Johnson's tolerance, see John Devotion to Ezra Stiles, Dec. 
4, 1766, Stiles, Itén., p. 459; on the early effort at conversion, see supra. 

51 Trumbull to Johnson, Dec. 12, 1769; Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, IX, 390. 
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Realizing the danger of his situation, Johnson did his best 
to moderate his father’s zeal and to reassure the governor. 
To the elder Johnson he pointed out that for political reasons 
the appointment of a bishop was unlikely, insisting that the 
American controversy could have ‘‘no good effects there and 
produces none at all here.’’ Moreover, he assured the governor 
that an episcopal establishment was improbable and that, even 
if a bishop should happen to be sent, he would not have the 
“least degree’’ of secular power over non-Anglicans nor over 
the laity of the Church of England. The exercise of such power, 
he added, “‘would be opposed . . . by no man with more zeal 
than myself.’’*? Thus Johnson avoided a threatening situation 
without sacrificing either his principles as a churchman or 
his political standing at home. 

Although he met the challenge of the episcopal contro- 
versy successfully, there is perhaps no more pleasing aspect of 
Johnson's English mission than his defense of the Connecticut 
charter. It is certain that Johnson's father looked upon that 
document with suspicion as a hindrance to the establishment 
of British authority in America,** but the younger Johnson 
has left no record of his views. He was fully aware, however, 
that the men of Connecticut regarded the charter as the 
“Palladium” of their liberties and, as colonial agent, he was 
determined to defend it to the limit of his ability.** Moreover, 
Johnson understood that the centralizing policy of the British 
government involved a threat to colonial charters generally 


52 W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, Aug. 18, 1769. Banc. Transc. W. S. Johnson to S 
Johnson, June 30, 1768; April 4, 1767. JMSS; Banc. Transc. In Johnson's letter to his 
father, March 28, 1770 (JMSS), he included significantly a copy of his letter to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull. Johnson to Trumbull Feb. 26, 1770, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, 
IX, 412-13. 

53 Chap. I, p. 4 73. 

54 The Palladium phrase is in Johnson to C. Gadsden, Jan. 10, 1766; and his readiness 
to defend the charter in W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, May 7, 1769, both in JMSS. 
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and particularly to one which was as generous as that of 
Connecticut.** 

Nevertheless Johnson felt relatively comfortable about the 
matter during the incumbency of Lord Shelburne,** but when 
he called to felicitate Lord Hillsborough upon his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State for the Colonies, Johnson was 
shocked and alarmed by the views that nobleman expressed. 
In the course of a long discussion, Hillsborough characterized 
Connecticut as a colony with “‘very extraordinary powers,"’ 
such as that of absolute legislation, which, he said, “‘tended 
to the absurdity of imperium in imperio.’’ Moreover, he 
raised the issue of whether King Charles had not granted 
powers in the charter that he had no right to bestow. John- 
son's rejoinder, which was one of the ablest and best rea- 
soned of which we have record,*? was cordially received by 
even the most radical members of the General Assembly.** 
Being speedily convinced that Hillsborough was no great 
friend of the colonists and that there was an “‘evil Eye... 
upon the Charter,”’ Johnson urged his constituents to conduct 
themselves with all prudence.*® 

Meantime Johnson was obviating in England the causes of 
friction which he regarded as most threatening. The first 
difficulty arose because Hillsborough was ‘‘much displeased’’ 
with a §-percent duty, levied by the General Assembly upon 
goods imported into Connecticut. Hillsborough, in a heated 
discussion of the matter, declared that by levying this tariff 


55 For rumors of danger to the charter, see MS ‘‘Trumbull Papers,”’ II, 138, CSL; 
Schneider, I, 392; or S. Johnson to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 2, 1767; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., 
XIX, 73. 

be Ws. Johnson to S. Johnson, April 4, 1767. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

57 Johnson to Pitkin, Feb. 13, 1768, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, IX, 253-62; cf. 
also 393. 

58 William Williams to W. S. Johnson, July 5, 1768; Roger Sherman to W. S. John- 
son, June 25, 1768. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

59 W. S. Johnson to R. Walker, March 12, 1769; Johnson to B. Gale, Sept. 29, 1768. 
JMSS; Banc. Transc. 
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the General Assembly had done what it claimed Parliament 
could not do. From this point, he proceeded to discuss several 
other laws and even the charter itself. During the long 
conversation with Johnson, Hillsborough’s hostility was 
moderated and he finally promised not to take the matter up 
with the Privy Council until the General Assembly had an 
opportunity to repeal the act. Following a full report of these 
facts, the General Assembly, in May, 1770, repealed the law, 
stating that the duty had been ‘‘not beneficial—but preju- 
dicial to commerce.’’® 

The Susquehanna affair occasioned a second difficulty. The 
proprietors of the company, assuming that the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix in October, 1768, had terminated the Indian difficul- 
ties which halted their earlier ventures, now determined to 
proceed with settlement in the Susquehanna country, and 
appointed Johnson to press the company’s claims in England. 
Although Johnson prudently declined to become the official 
representative of the company while acting as agent for the 
colony, he functioned unofficially as such throughout his 
English mission.*! As a result of pressure from the Susque- 
hannah Company, the General Assembly directed that a 
search be conducted for documents dealing with the bounda- 
ries of Connecticut under the charter. Company leaders 
wished to have the colony officially assume the claim to 
Wyoming, under the terms of the charter. 

Johnson's position was difficult. An adverse opinion of the 
western claims meant a loss of political support in Susque- 
hanna circles. In stating his views to the governor, he said 
that although he had a good opinion of the legal right of 


®° Johnson's reports to Governor Trumbull dated Jan. 2, Feb. 3, and March 28, 
1770, are in Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, 1X, 387, 392-93, 407, 428. The repeal is in 
the Conn. Col. Rec., XH, 299. 

§' Conn. Arch., ‘‘Susq., Settlers,"’ p. 9. CSL; Johnson to E. Dyer, Jan. 23, 1768; 
Susquehannah Company Papers, Ul, pp. 7, 20, 21. 

© Conn. Col. Rec., XIII, 366; Susquchannah Company Papers, I, 211. 
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the company to the lands as well as a warm affection for its 
members, he feared if the Privy Council examined the sea-to- 
sea provisions of the charter, other provisions might be 
investigated at the same time. Connecticut was watched with 
a ‘‘jealous eye’’ and no pretext for subverting its charter was 
likely to be overlooked. Therefore it was by no means advis- 
able to assume the company claims, wrote Johnson, and in 
this view the ‘Omniscient Richard Jackson”’ fully concurred.* 

It was fortunate for the colony that Johnson entertained 
such views, for before a reply to his letter had been received, 
he was summoned before the Board of Trade to answer a 
petition of the Penns. The proprietors requested that Connecti- 
cut be compelled to set forth its claims to the lands occupied 
by its settlers in Pennsylvania, but Johnson pointed out that, 
since he had no instructions from his government to assume 
the claims of the Susquehanna men, the dispute should be 
left for adjudication in Pennsylvania courts, rather than to 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council. This view was 
accepted by the Board and later an order-in-council was 
issued, declining to consider the controversy for the reasons 
Johnson had mentioned.‘ Thus, by his advice to the home 
government and his management of Connecticut affairs at 
Whitehall, Johnson had avoided another possibility of 
bringing the Connecticut charter before the Privy Council. 
Susquehanna leaders were disgruntled, however, and at the 
next election, Johnson lost voting strength in eastern Connec- 


ticut, but was nevertheless reélected to his seat in the 
Council.* 


43 Johnson to Trumbull, Feb. 26, 1770, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 5, IX, 413-16; 
W. S. Johnson to E. Dyer, Feb. 27, 1770, JMSS; Bailey, Influences toward Radicalism, 
p. 214, Susquehannah Company Papers, WV, 27-29, 34-36. 

®¢ Great Britain, Acts of the Privy Councsl, Colonial, V, 138-39; Susquehannah Company 
Papers, IV, 26-29, 53-54, 94-96, 212. 

% Susquehannah Company Papers, 1V, 42, 116, 144; G. Chapman to W. S. Johnson, 
Dec. 11, 1770, JMSS, Banc. Transc.; Conn. Col. Rec., XIII, 170, 285. 
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The first two difficulties involved advice by Johnson and 
subsequent action or inaction by the General Assembly, but 
the third difficulty fell squarely upon Johnson’s never-robust 
shoulders. This was the Mohegan Case, on which he had 
been sent originally to England. Without detailing this pro- 
tracted litigation, it is only necessary to mention that the 
heirs of Lieutenant Governor Mason, who claimed to be 
protectors of the Mohegan Indians, contended that tribal 
Jands in eastern Connecticut had been acquired fraudulenrly 
by the colony. The matter was brought before three royal 
commissions, and the last of these rendered, in 1743, a de- 
cision ‘‘favorable in every point to the government of Con- 
necticut.’’®* The Mason heirs appealed the case to the Privy 
Council. It apparently Jay dormant until the summer of 1766, 
when the Connecticut authorities were notified that the ques- 
tion of hearing the case would be decided the following 
February.®’ It was after receipt of this notice that Johnson was 
sent to assist in presenting the case in England. 

An adverse decision involved two major dangers: first, 
that of invalidating the land titles of thousands of people 
who lived upon the disputed lands in eastern Connecticut; 
second, and more important, a decision that Connecticut had 
fraudulently acquired the lands might be used as ground for 
abrogating the charter. The policy of the colony therefore, 
was, to delay and, if possible, to prevent a hearing before 
the Lords of the Council.** However, early in 1770 it was 
decided to hear the case before the Privy Council, alchough 
it was June 11, 1771, before the final hearing occurred. By 
this time there was rumor of an alteration in the Massachu- 
setts charter, and the whole situation regarding charters in 
general was, to quote Dr. Johnson, ‘‘extremely delicate.’'®* 


8° H. L. Osgood, American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, Ul, 284, 291- 
87 Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XIX, 11-14; Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 501 n. 

88 Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XIX, 56-58. 
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Nevertheless, the case was presented so skillfully by John- 
son and his colleagues that the Council reaffirmed the decision 
of the royal commission of 1743,7° which, as has been said, 
was favorable in every point to the government of Connecti- 
cut. Johnson had thus avoided the third and presumably 
the greater danger to the charter. Shortly after the hearing, 
Johnson wound up his affairs, took leave of his English 
friends and set sail for New York, arriving on September 26, 
1771. Thence he proceeded to Stratford, where he was cor- 
dially welcomed by his family and friends.” 

Professor Schneider, in his study of the Puritan Mind, has 
entitled his chapter on the Rev. Samuel Johnson, “‘The Dis- 
covery of England,’ his thesis being that the elder Johnson 
“‘made the discovery that New England was really not the 
center of God’s Kingdom on earth, but rather merely one of 
the outlying provinces of the British Empire.’’7? The son had 
less of the zeal of a convert than his father, but was so thor- 
oughly steeped in Old-World thought and culture that his 
father pronounced him ‘‘truly English’ in principle, even 
before he departed on the Connecticut agency.” His long 
residence in England seemed rather to strengthen and deepen 
his appreciation of the value of the common heritage of 
Englishmen in America and England, who, he felt, were 
bound together by mutual interest as well as by tradition. 
He was fully conscious of the limitations of English institu- 
tions and leadership, but believed that economically a sever- 
ance of the ties of ‘‘common interest’’ would be a ‘‘shocking 
. .. Catastrophe’’ which would spread ‘‘universal distress”’ 
in England and ‘‘desolation & calamity’ throughout America. 
Political experience indicated that Americans were likely 


7 Thomas Life to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 6, March 3, 1773. JMSS. 

7! Journals, Sept. 25-26, 1771, JMSS; E. Stiles, Lit. Diary, I, 177. 
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to separate into factions and fall a ‘‘Pray [sec] to the first 
Invader.’’ United, Britain and America might long preserve a 
universal peace among the nations of the world.” But war, 
not peace was at hand, and, instead of repose at home, the 
most trying ordeal of his life awaited Johnson. 


% W. S. Johnson to Roger Sherman, Sept. 28, 1768; Johnson to R. Temple, May 13, 
1769; W. S. Johnson to W. Williams, Sept. 27, 1768; W. S. Johnson to B. Gale, April 
10, 1769; W. S. Johnson, MS Memoirs. JMSS. The letters, except for the one to Temple, 
are in the Banc. Transc. 
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The Revolutionary Ordeal 


Tue contrasts of height and depth, of sunlight and 
shadow, in Johnson's life during the Revolutionary period, 
make it the most dramatic phase of his career. That his serv- 
ices abroad were amply appreciated at home is attested by 
the honors he received. Beardsley records a tradition that the 
returning diplomatist was welcomed home by a vast con- 
course of people at a large public reception, held in Johnson's 
Stratford home.! When he resumed the seat in the council 
to which he had been reélected annually during his absence,? 
the General Assembly received Johnson cordially, settled his 
accounts promptly and tendered an official vote, thanking 
him for his ‘‘faithful services’ in England and expressing its 
“‘approbation’’ of his “‘constant Endeavors to promote the 
general cause of American Liberty”’ and the particular inter- 
ests of Connecticut.* In October, 1772, he was appointed 
judge of the superior court and commissioned major in the 
colonial militia.‘ 


1E. E. Beardsley, Hist. of the . . . Church of Connecticut, 1, 194. 

2 Conn. Col. Rec., XII, 548; XIII, 4, 170, 285, 415. 

3 Conn, Arch., Wat (Colonial) X, 423. The manuscript of the official thanks is among 
those documents donated to Columbia University by the late William Samuel Johnson 
IIt in 1934. It is printed in the Conn. Col. Rec., XIII, 510 n., and in E. E. Beardsley's 
William Samuel Johnson, pp. 86-87. Johnson's description of his reception by the 
General Assembly is in W. S. Johnson to Duncan Stewart, Jan. 23, 1772. JMSS. 

* Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 5, 6. 
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Except for the death of his venerable father in 1772, which 
must have been a severe blow to the younger Johnson, the 
two years following his return were busy and happy. The 
colonies were calm ‘‘Except for a few uneasy Spirits at Bos- 
ton,’’® and it seemed to Johnson that difficulties between 
England and America were at an end.® He felt satisfaction at 
returning to his ‘‘old industrious, busy course of life’’ at the 
bar and in his home; surrounded by his ‘“‘lovely family,"’ he 
was “‘blessed & happy’’ beyond measure.’ ‘I feel myself so 
happy ... in the enjoyment of my family & friends,’’ he 
wrote to Jared Ingersoll, ‘‘that it seems as if nothing could 
ever again disconcert or be disagreeable to me.’’* The General 
Assembly reappointed him to the judgeship in the spring of 
1773, but Johnson pointed out that the salary was inadequate 
to provide for his ‘‘numerous young family,’’ and declined 
the appointment.® By this time, however, the prospect of his 
obtaining a higher and relatively well-paid judicial position 
was brightening. 

It will be recalled that Johnson was elected to the council 
in 1766 as a compromise candidate, temporarily acceptable 
to both radical and conservative elements. He had good 
reason to understand, however, that his tenure was not 
secure. He was warned by his old friend, Dr. Gale, that it 
would be highly imprudent to depend on the continued sup- 
port of the Sons of Liberty and the New Lights.'° In the 


5 W. S. Johnson to the Bishop of Oxford, Jan. 13, 1772. JMSS. 

® W. S. Johnson to George Livius, Oct. 12, 1771, JMSS; W. S. Johnson to Richard 
Jackson, May 30, 1772. Banc. Transc. 

™W. S. Johnson to John Temple, April 30, 1772, Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 6, IX, 
291. 

8 W. S. Johnson to Jared Ingersoll, Oct. 28, 1771. JMSS; or E. E. Beardsley, Wsllsam 
Samuel Johnson, pp. 88-89. 

° Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 74. The resignation, dated June 1, 1773, is in the Conn. Arch., 
War (Colonial) X, 427. Johnson's tenure was Oct. 1772, to June 1, 1773. Cf. W. S. 
ee to B. Latrobe, Oct. 4, 1772; W. S. Johnson to Richard Jackson, Oct. 24, 1772. 

MSS. 
Benjamin Gale to W. S. Johnson, June 30, 1768. JMSS. 
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summer of 1767, Jared Ingersoll informed Johnson that 
Eliakim Hall, a New Light deputy from Wallingford, had 
said that “‘as things were Circumstanced they thought it best 
to let you come ém Just now & for a little while, but that it 
would not do to let you be iz long.’’!! Moreover, Johnson's 
position in eastern Connecticut was weakened by his dis- 
approval of the colony's assuming support of the claims of 
the Susquehannah Company to the Wyoming Valley.!? The 
delicacy of his situation may have influenced him in becom- 
ing a petitioner for a Crown appointment. 

Even in his search for office, however, Johnson displayed 
his characteristic prudence. In 1769 Nathan Rogers, a Boston 
merchant, urged Johnson to apply for one of the new admi- 
ralty judgeships or for a solicitorship to the Commissioners 
of Customs at Boston.'* Both Rogers and Robert Temple, a 
member of the Board and a warm friend of Johnson, noted 
that in official circles at Boston, it was believed that Johnson 
was more inclined to “‘support the popular democratic scale’’ 
than that of the government.'* Johnson, however, declined 
to become a petitioner for either of these offices, because of 
popular feeling against them. ‘‘I must live in Peace,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘or I cannot live at all’’; adding in his usual pacific 
vein that a ‘Dinner of herbs earned by the sweat of humble 
Industry is better with love & quietness than the Table of 
Dainties accompanied by either domestick or Public Dis- 
cord."’!5 On another occasion he wrote, ‘‘I would not serve 


Jared Ingersoll to W. S. Johnson, July 23, 1767. JMSS. For Eliakim Hall, see Conn. 
Col. Rec., XII, passim; C. H. §. Davis, History of Wallingford, pp. 194, 165-67. 

"2 George Chapman to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 11, 1770. JMSS and Banc. Transc. See 
p. 88, supra. 

13.N. Rogers to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 12, 1769. Banc. Transc. 

‘4 N. Rogers to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 20, 1769; Robert Temple to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 
1, 1768. Both in JMSS. 

18 W.S. Johnson to N. Rogers, Jan. 4, 1769. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 
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the people against the Crown nor can I [serve] the Crown 
against the people.’’1® 

There was one office, however, in which Johnson thought 
he might serve both the people and the Crown, namely, the 
chief justiceship of New York, with its annual salary of 
£500.'", Johnson had the support of the Rev. Benjamin Latrobe 
(a prominent Moravian minister), the Bishops of Oxford and 
London, Thomas Whately (then a member of the Board of 
Trade and an under secretary of state), the “‘Omniscient’’ 
Richard Jackson (solicitor to the Board of Trade), and Alex- 
ander Wedderburn (privy councillor, chancellor to the queen 
and attorney general). Lord Hillsborough however, as long 
as he remained in charge of colonial affairs, offered objec- 
tions to Johnson’s appointment. '® 

The retirement of Hillsborough and the accession of Lord 
Dartmouth to the colonial secretaryship was an event of 
happy omen for Johnson, since Dr. Berkeley, prebendary of 
Canterbury and son of the philosopher-bishop, at Johnson's 
request had given the American a letter of introduction to 
Berkeley’s parishioner, Lord Dartmouth. Promptly upon this 
nobleman’s entry into office, Johnson, in his usual courteous 
terms, wrote Dartmouth a congratulatory letter in which he 
mentioned that it would afford him much satisfaction to 
serve Lord Dartmouth and the king in the capacity of chief 
justice of New York.!° John Pownall (secretary to the Board 


16 W. S. Johnson to N. Rogers, April 22, 1769. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

™ Cadwallader Colden to W. S. Johnson, April 2, 1771. JMSS. Lieutenant Governor 
Colden appears to have been favorable to Johnson's candidacy. 

18 For Hillsborough’s opposition, see B. Latrobe to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 19, 1772; 
W. S. Johnson to Richard Jackson, July 15, 1772. Both in the JMSS and Banc. Transc. 
For Johnson's supporters, see Bishop of London to W. S. Johnson, July 23, 1771; WwW. 
S. Johnson to Alexander Wedderburn, Oct. 25, 1771. Both in JMSS and Banc. Transc. 
Bishop of Oxford to W. S. Johnson, May 20, 1773; W. S. Johnson to Richard Jackson, 
July 15, 1772; W. S. Johnson to Thomas Whately, Oct. 15, 1771. All in JMSS. 

18 W. S. Johnson to Lord Dartmouth, Oct. 20, 1772. JMSS. For a copy of the letter 
of introduction, see Dr. Berkeley to Lord Dartmouth, Oct. 20, 1768. Banc. Transc. 
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of Trade) and his younger brother, Thomas Pownall (Member 
of Parliament and former governor of Massachusetts), prom- 
ised Johnson their support,?? while the Bishop of Oxford 
pointed out to the new colonial secretary that Johnson was 
a man of “‘sincere affection & steady attachment to the gov- 
ernment & interests of this country & the interests of the 
Colonies as closely & necessarily connected.'’?! Suggestions 
from these varied sources seemed to have an effect, for in 
April, 1774, the ‘‘Omniscient’’ Richard Jackson was con- 
vinced that he had obtained a promise of the New York posi- 
tion for his American friend.?? By this time, however, the 
situation in Boston had become so tense that it was, in the 
phrase of Benjamin Latrobe, difficult to ‘‘do much with an 
american.’’?? Hence Johnson's appointment was postponed, 
as it turned out, indefinitely. 

Another matter which, during these years, found its way 
to the foreground of Doctor Johnson's mind was the question 
of an Anglican bishop for the American colonies. After the 
death of his father in January, 1772, the younger Johnson no 
doubt felt a quickened responsibility for this project. Further- 
more, the coming of the pious Lord Dartmouth to the colonial 
secretaryship served to renew Johnson's hopes, since Dart- 
mouth was well known as a friend of the Anglican Church.*4 
At the time of Dartmouth’s accession, Dr. Berkeley notified 
Johnson that this would be an auspicious time to seek the 
appointment of an American bishop, observing also that he 
(Berkeley) might accept an American mitre,** a hint which 


20 John Pownall to W. S. Johnson, Oct., 1772; Thomas Pownall to W. S. Johnson, 
July 31, 1772. Both in JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

*1 Bishop of Oxford to W. S. Johnson, May 20, 1773, JMSS. Cf. E. B. Greene, 
“William Samuel Johnson and the American Revolution,’’ Columbia University Quar- 
terly, XXII, 169. 

7 R. Jackson to W. S. Johnson, April 5, 1774. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

3B. Latrobe to W. S. Johnson, May 6, 1774. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

*'W. S. Johnson to Bishop of Oxford, Oct. 31, 1772. JMSS. 

°° Dr. Berkeley to W. S. Johnson, Oct. 19, 1772. Banc. Transc.; E. E. Beardsley, 
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Johnson promptly submitted to several American friends. ?¢ 
In urging the affair upon the attention of his British friends, 
Johnson used personal, political and religious arguments, 
according to the character of his correspondent. He com- 
mended Dr. Berkeley’s aspiration to an American see and 
urged that the British government send a bishop without 
awaiting a colonial request.27 Upon John Pownall, secretary 
to the Board of Trade, he used a political argument, pointing 
out that ‘‘the Interests of the Ch[urc]h of England & the true 
Interests of G. Britain in the Colonies are one & the same & 
that whoever best supports the one will be found most effec- 
tually to serve the other.''** In expressing to the Bishop of 
Oxford his hope that Lord Dartmouth might be induced to 
approve an American episcopate, Johnson stressed the re- 
ligious aspects of the proposal, stating that the Americans 
never could be induced to apply for a bishop ‘‘because they 
know it will tend to the increase of the Ch[urc]h of Eng[lan]d 
in the Colonies.’’?? When Bishop Lowth replied that no 
bishopric was likely to be established except upon the ‘“‘strong 
& well supported application’’ of one of the colonies,*° 
Johnson rejoined that ‘‘no Assembly on the Continent would 
make any opposition to it or be induced to apply for it.’’*! It 
was said at the time that Lord Dartmouth, at a meeting with 
the Bishops of Oxford and London, favored submitting the 
question immediately to Parliament, but the Bishop of Ox- 
26 W. S. Johnson to Myles Cooper, June 18, 1773; Myles Cooper to W. S. Johnson, 
Aug. 9, 1773; W. S. Johnson to Mr. Stuyvesant, May 18, 1773. All in Banc. Transc. 

°1 BE. Beardsley, History of the. . . Church in Connecticut, I, 290. In Ezra Stiles’ Lie. 
Diary (1, 103~4) there are some confused hints regarding the plan. 

28 W.S. Johnson to John Pownall, May 20, 1772. JMSS. About a month earlier he 
had written to Robert Temple, 2 member of the Board of Customs Commissioners at 
Boston, that the American episcopate would be ‘‘both politically useful & greatly 
serve the interests of religion’ (Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., Ser. 6, IX, 291). 

** WS. Johnson to Bishop Lowth of Oxford, Oct. 31, 1772. JMSS. 
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ford, according to the report, prevailed upon Dartmouth to 
await the outcome of the disturbances at Boston before taking 
the proposed action.*? The entire plan, therefore, seems to 
have been lost in the difficulties which evolved from the 
disputes at Boston. 

Regarding that unfortunate city, it will be recalled that 
when the Townshend duties were partially repealed, Parlia- 
ment, in order to assert its right of taxation, had left a small 
duty on tea. In 1773 the East India Company was granted the 
privilege of sending tea to America free of duties and taxes 
in Great Britain, and subject only to the 3d. import duty 
collected in the colonies. Even though the company’s tea 
could be sold in America at a lower cost than smuggled tea, 
its coming aroused such resentment that at Boston a group 
of Americans dressed as Indians, banded together and threw 
the tea into the harbor. As punishment for this destruction 
of property, Parliament closed the port until the tea should 
be paid for, and deprived Massachusetts of some of its privi- 
leges under the charter of 1691. General Gage, with his four 
regiments of British troops, was placed in charge of the gov- 
ernment of the colony.*? 

The response to these proceedings was swift and startling. 
Supplies poured into Boston from North and South. Vir- 
ginians sent wheat and corn, Charlestonians sent rice, from 
Pennsylvania came flour, while the Yankees of Connecticut 
sent, in all, 1,841 sheep and ‘‘83 oxen, including a cow.’"*4 As 
Johnson described the situation to Richard Jackson, 


Contributions are raising in almost all the Towns upon the Con- 

tinent for the support of the poor of Bloston] who may suffer by 

the operations of the Port Bill. In a word we are all in motion & the 

minds of the people are greatly alarmed & highly inflamed. What 
2 Thomas B. Chandler, June 20, 1774. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 
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the end of these things will be I will not pretend to foretell, but 
the prospect is very gloomy.* 


The people of Connecticut were alarmed by the act which 
altered the Massachusetts charter, menacing colonial charters 
generally. A town meeting of Norwich, which protested 
vigorously against the ‘‘Intolerable Acts,"’ soon was followed 
by meetings in New London, Groton, Lyme, Windham, 
Woodstock, Pomfret, Middletown and Glastonbury, which 
resolved, if necessary, to give up trade with Britain and urged 
that delegates be sent to discuss the whole matter in a general 
congress.** Such a congress having been called to meet in 
Philadelphia early in September, the Connecticut House of 
Representatives authorized the colony’s committee of corre- 
spondence to select the delegates.*7 Johnson’s selection on 
July 13 as one of four delegates to the congress was received 
with salutes and applause by the ‘‘expecting people’’;** his 
acceptance, it was said by a member of the committee, would 
be “‘universally acceptable.’’* 

A variety of factors caused Doctor Johnson to feel that it 
would be unwise for him to attend the congress. He could 
hardly have forgotten the unfavorable rumors which spread 
among the high prerogative men in England and America 
because of his participation in the Stamp Act Congress;*° nor 
is it probable that he failed to consider the effect which 
another such rumor might have upon his candidacy for the 
New York judgeship. Furthermore, his long residence in 


35 W. §. Johnson to Richard Jackson, Aug. 30, 1774. JMSS; Banc. Transc., or L. H. 
Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, p. 330. 
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England had fixed in him ‘‘the warmest affection for that 
dear country,’’4! as well as the conviction that a firm union 
of Britain with her colonies was advantageous to both.‘ If 
the ‘‘warm spirits’’ among the delegates were to capture the 
congress, they would be likely, he wrote to an English friend, 
to ‘‘widen the Breach already much too great’’ between 
Great Britain and her colonies.‘ In a long letter to Richard 
Jackson indicating his disapproval of the congress, Johnson 
outlined his future course of conduct and foretold his own 
political destiny. He was resolved to ‘‘do everything possible 
to keep the Ardour of my Countrymen within Bounds tho’ it 
is more than possible I shall forfeit their esteem.’’ 44 
Fortunately for Johnson, it was not necessary for him to 
state these views in declining to attend the Continental Con- 
gress. He merely pointed out that because he had bound him- 
self previously to act as a referee in an important boundary 
arbitration to be held at Albany at the time of the congress, 
his attendance at Philadelphia would be impossible. ** Despite 
assurances published by the rather too-credulous Silas Deane, 
a member of the committee which nominated Johnson, that 
the Doctor was ‘‘as sincere in the interests of America, as 
any person in the Colony, and that he approves the Congress, 
and Non-Importation,’’** an ominous rumor had it that 


41 W. S. Johnson to John Pownall, May 30, 1772. JMSS. 
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Johnson declined to attend through fear of ‘‘disobliging 
Friends in England.’’*” 

Violence and rumors of violence filled the air throughout 
the summer, autumn and early winter of 1774. Francis Green, 
a Bostonian suspected of loyalism, was driven out of town 
by mobs at Windham and Norwich.‘ The Rev. Samuel Peters, 
a fellow churchman and friend of Johnson's, was waited on 
by a committee half an hour before sunrise and compelled to 
retract some indiscreet remarks, before he was allowed to 
seek safety within the British lines at Boston.‘® Following 
some alarming rumors of an encounter between the British 
troops and the Bostonians, artillery at Newport and New 
London was hauled inland whence it might be conveyed to 
any part of the country.*° 

In the midst of these warlike rumors, the pacific Johnson, 
who in the spring of 1774 had been promoted from the rank 
of major to a lieutenant colonelcy in the colonial militia,*! 
prepared his resignation as a military officer. The office had 
been given him as a mark of honor and as such he had accepted 
it; the times now demanded more vigorous action than John- 
son's frail constitution would permit; he therefore begged 
leave to resign his military office that it might be bestowed 
upon ‘Youth, Vigor & Ability.’’®? Thus, in October, 1774, 
the General Assembly appointed Obadiah Johnson to the 
place of Lt. Col. William Samuel Johnson, who had re- 
signed.°* This was the manner in which Johnson, having 
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previously declined to serve the king against the people, now 
refused to serve the people against the king. 

Little need here be said of the first Continental Congress 
except that it denied the Parliamentary taxing power, adopted 
the ‘‘Association”’ for non-importation and non-consumption 
of British goods, and suggested the appointment of commit- 
tees of inspection in every town to enforce the boycott.*4 The 
General Assembly enthusiastically welcomed the delegates 
to Congress and ‘‘unanimously’’ endorsed its measures,®* and 
virtually every important town in the colony, by the end of 
December, appointed the proposed committees of inspection. *¢ 
On December 19, 1774, the town meeting of Stratford, unlike 
some of the other strongly Anglican towns, duly appointed 
its committee of eighteen members, one of whom was William 
Samuel Johnson. His conduct in this office was sufficiently in 
harmony with local sentiment to secure his reélection in 
December, 1775. How long he served after this we do not 
know, for the records show only that he was not reélected 
in December, 1776.°” 

A final gesture of peace, before Johnson withdrew entirely 
from office, remains to be mentioned. In the spring of 1775, 
upon receipt of news of the fighting at Lexington and Con- 
cord, a special] session of the General Assembly decided that 
a mission inquiring into the reason for hostilities and looking 
toward an amicable solution of difficulties should be sent to 
General Gage at Boston. A letter to this effect®* was entrusted 
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to Doctor Johnson and Erastus Wolcott for delivery to the 
general. Upon their arrival at Boston they delivered the letter 
to Gage, who received them courteously. A day or so later, 
after he had given them a letter to the Connecticut General 
Assembly, Doctor Johnson and Colonel Wolcott set out for 
Charlestown, where they had left their horses. There, how- 
ever, they were taken into custody by the sheriff, who 
brought them before the Massachusetts Provincial Congress. 
When the speaker asked them what business had brought 
them to Boston, Johnson replied that they had been sent on 
a mission of peace to General Gage, who had given them a 
letter to the Connecticut General Assembly. The speaker 
thereupon commanded that Johnson open and read the letter, 
a demand to which he declined to accede, on the ground that 
Connecticut as an independent government was entitled to 
pursue her-own measures without interference. During an 
awkward pause which followed, Johnson and Wolcott were 
sent from the room while the Massachusetts men deliberated. 
After an hour or so, however, the two gentlemen from Con- 
necticut were recalled, the letter was returned to them and 
they were allowed to proceed to Connecticut. But when 
Johnson and Wolcott reached Hartford, they found that ‘‘ex- 
tremely warm spirits,"’®*on their way from Massachusetts to 
the second Continental Congress, had so influenced the legisla- 
ture that it voted menand money for war at the very time when 
Johnson and Wolcott were suing for peace. Finding himself 
thus deserted, Johnson took a solitary departure for Strat- 
ford, ‘‘full,’’ as he said, ‘‘of reflection and consideration."’® 

Johnson's part in this futile mission caused a loss of strength 
which he could ill afford. Even before this, his refusal to go 


** One of these was John Hancock of Boston. The Huntington Letters, p. 18. 
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to the Congress and the resignation of his commission had 
weakened Johnson in Whig circles.*1 This new enterprise 
brought criticism from Whig and Tory alike. Jedidiah Hunt- 
ington, a militant Whig then serving in Massachusetts, wrote 
that ‘Friends of the Country . . . stand amazed"’ at the Gage 
mission, adding also that it had ‘‘thrown a Chagrin upon 
the leading Men here which they do not know how to throw 
off.'’8? At the other extreme was Samuel Peters, the vitriolic 
Tory parson of Hebron, who stigmatized it as a ‘Treacherous 
embassy’’ undertaken to “‘amuse and deceive’’ General 
Gage.* As had been expected,‘ the spring elections showed a 
considerable loss of strength, for Johnson's total vote, which 
was normally between 3,000 and 3,500, dropped to 2,582.* 
How and why this came about in one town has been reported 
by the pen of Dr. Benjamin Gale. Noticing that one of the 
ministers at Lyme refrained from voting for Johnson, Gale 
demanded to know the reason. The ‘‘Good Priest’’ replied 
that it was because of Johnson’s failure to attend the Conti- 
nental Congress, under pretence of having a case at Albany, 
when in reality he ‘‘did not attend while Congress was sit- 
ting.’ Whereupon Gale ‘“‘told his Reverence it was an In- 
famous Lye.”’ Johnson lost half his normal voting strength 
at Lyme in that election. * 

Even his old political supporter, William Williams, con- 
fessed with disappointment that ‘‘Dr. Johnson is amazeingly 
fearful of the Almighty Power of Britain.'’*7 The 991 votes 
Johnson received in the autumn of 1775 were barely enough 
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to place him among the twenty nominees for the council; yet 
his name appeared, as was customary, at the head of the list, 
and he continued to attend meetings of the council as late 
as December of that year. 

The events in the latter part of 1775 made it impossible for 
one who would not serve the people against the king to 
remain in the Connecticut council. After the capture of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, the king called on all Joyal subjects 
in America to aid in putting down the rebellion. In Novem- 
ber, Arnold and Montgomery, under the auspices of the Conti- 
nental Congress, invaded Canada. In December, American 
ports were declared blockaded by the king.** Meanwhile 
Connecticut was alive with warlike preparations, reorganiz- 
ing its military forces, providing for their discipline and 
supplies and furnishing troops for the Continental armies.” 
This was war, as Johnson well knew, and the part he played 
in it as ‘‘Assistant’’ was treason.”! 

Little is known of Johnson's official acts during this period, 
but the notes for a speech or letter resigning his seat in the 
council suggest much as to the mental state of the unhappy 
man who once had written, ‘I must live in peace or I cannot 
live at all.’’7? He had, he pointed out, been opposed to the 
warlike proceedings of the spring of 1775. Finding it impos- 
sible longer to participate in measures contrary to his judg- 
ment, he humbly pleaded to be allowed ‘‘the ease .. . of a 
private station.’’ He had labored to the utmost of his poor 
abilities to understand the true interest of Connecticut, and 
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in all public measures had adhered to it according to his best 
judgment. He now besought his old colleagues in government 
not to regard him as an enemy but as a friend of Connecticut. 
If he had been mistaken in his views, he hoped it would be 
considered his misfortune, not his fault. ‘‘Whether I have 
been so [mistaken] or not,’’ he wrote, “‘Events will deter- 
m[in]e and God forbid that our sad Exp[erienc]e should decide 
that I have Judged Right.’’78 After December, 1775, he with- 
drew from the council altogether. 

Though Johnson was not reélected to the council in the 
spring of 1776, the records show that he still retained the 
support of 1,272 voters’ and that the General Assembly, in 
May of that year, showed its confidence by appointing him 
a justice of the peace for Fairfield County.’ For a time John- 
son continued his extensive law practice, but since he did 
not take the required oath of allegiance to Connecticut as a 
“free and independent State’'™® he was compelled, on the second 
Tuesday in November, 1777, to give up all his law practice.7” 
Thereupon he retired to his home in Stratford. 

Since only a few scraps of Johnson's correspondence between 
1777 and 1779 have come down to us, relatively little is 
known of the details of his life during this period. There are, 
nevertheless, a few surviving bits of evidence which suggest 
a great deal as to his state of mind as well as his position in 
the community. For example, four letters from Montford 
Brown, the captured governor of the Bahamas, make it clear 
that Johnson had considerable freedom of movement within 
the colony, that captured British officials regarded him as an 
influential friend at court, but that he himself was extremely 


73 Undated draft, in JMSS. 

™ Fragment in the ‘‘Joseph Trumbull’ MSS. CSL. 
7 Conn. Col. Rec., XV, 278. 

%8 Conn. State Rec., I, 226-27. 

77 W. S. Johnson, MS, “‘Docket.’” JMSS. 
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careful to give no offense to those in control of the state.78 In 
contrast with this evidence of generous toleration by the 
rulers of Connecticut, a contemporary observer recorded that, 
during these years, Johnson was ‘‘very unhappy with the 
insults of the common people.’’”® 

Complications growing out of Johnson’s church affiliations, 
as well as his family connections, distressed and perplexed 
him further. Throughout the northern colonies it proved 
difficult for the Anglican clergy to reconcile the fact of Revo- 
lution with the requirements of the Book of Common Prayer. 
As evidence that Johnson was not untouched by this politico- 
religious conflict, it should be noted that it was late in the 
Revolution before he changed the prayer for King George in 
his own prayer book to one for ‘‘the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled.’’** To add to Johnson's embarrass- 
ment, Mrs. Johnson’s uncle, the Rev. John Beach (one of the 
few who congratulated him upon declining to attend the first 
Continental Congress),*' achieved wide notoriety by declaring 
that he would preach and pray for the king ‘‘till the Rebels 
cut out his tongue.’’®? Furthermore, the Rev. Ebenezer Knee- 
land, rector at Stratford and husband of Johnson's eldest 
daughter, ‘‘continued to his last minutes a faithful servant 
to ... the King.’’ Kneeland, after having his windows 
broken and his person insulted, was imprisoned in his home, 


78 Montford Brown to W. S. Johnson, May 3, July 22, Aug. 1, Aug. 4, 1776. John- 
son MSS in Lib. Cong. cf. In the same collection see MS ‘'Thoughts on the Disputes 
Between Great Britain and her Colonies."' 

9S. B. Webb to Mrs. Simpson, Aug. 9, 1778 [?], ia Samuel B. Webb's Correspondence, 
Il, 194. 

®° The prayer for the royal family was changed to one for the ‘‘Governor and Rulers 
of this State.’’ These changes and several others, will be found in Johnson's Book of 
Common Prayer (London, 1742), in the Johnson Library at Columbia University. 

8! “'T rejoice,’ he wrote, ‘‘that you are not gone to Ph[iladelph]ia. I think if old 
England is not superanouated & become a child again, there will be soon great altera- 
tions in the Governments of N[ew] E[nglan]d."’ John Beach to W. S. Johnson, Sept. 8, 
1774. JMSS. 

' E.E. Beardsley, Héstory of the. . . Church in Connecticut, I, 319. 
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where he shortly suffered a physical collapse resulting in his 
death.* In short, it is plain that Johnson's church affiliations 
occasioned many searchings of heart, while he was embar- 
rassed by the conduct of those who were bound to him by 
close family and religious ties. 

Painful as were these trials, they probably would have 
been more so in other parts of Connecticut, since enthusiasm 
for the war in Fairfield County was less evident than else- 
where in the state.** That the old commercial ties with New 
York® were not broken at once, when that city fell into the 
hands of the enemy, is suggested by the fact that the Stratford 
town meeting did not appoint inspectors to put a stop to 
unlawful trading with the enemy until a year before the final 
peace was signed.** After some Stratford soldiers had deserted 
the Continental armies, the town meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to remit the fines of the soldiers if the men had good 
reason for deserting. On another occasion, the town was 
threatened with a general ‘‘Doom’’ because four Stratford 
soldiers had failed to make up the town’s quota in the 
Continental forces.*7 Washington himself was annoyed by 
rumors of Tory plots there.* 

This was the background of an incident in Stratford during 
the summer of 1779, an event which proved to be one of the 
most crucial occurrences of Johnson's life. The British raids 


83 W. S. Johnson and Charity Kneeland to , June 6, 1786, MS ‘‘Samuel Peters 
Papers,’’ NYHS. This letter, as well as others from Johnson to Peters in the same 
collection, dated Dec. 3, 1785, Oct. 10, 1786, July 27, 1787, Sept. 22, 1788; and May 5, 
1791, were kindly brought to the attention of the writer by Mr. Charles Mampoteng. 

84 The fact that possibly a third of the population was Anglican helps to account 
for this situation. G. A. Gilbert, “The Connecticut Loyalists,” American Historical 
Review, IV, 278, cites Beardsley, History of the . . . Church in Connecticut, I, 289. 

85 See Chap. III, pp. 36-37; A. M. Schlesinger, Colonsal Merchants, pp. 16-27. 

86 MS ‘‘Town Acts‘’ of Stratford, Conn., Aug. 27, 1782. Stratford Town Hall. 

87 Ibid., Sept. 17, 1782; Dec. 30, 1782. Cf. S. Orcutt, History of . . . Stratford, 1, 385- 
86. He has quoted the MS ‘‘Town Acts” for July 21 and July 29, 1779, with reasonable 
accuracy. 

88 George Washington, Writings, Ford ed., IX, 158. 
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upon the sea-coast towns of Connecticut having occasioned 
something like a panic, especially at Stratford, Johnson was 
requested as the outstanding personage in the village and a 
former acquaintance of General Tryon, the British com- 
mander, to intercede with the general to spare the town. He 
declined to act, however, until public sentiment could be 
determined, and drafted a paper, the subscribers to which 
promised to protect the ‘Persons or Properties or Families” 
of Doctor Johnson and three other gentlemen from ‘‘Insult, 
Injury or abuse’’ if they would use their influence with the 
British admiral and general, either in person or by letter, to 
prevent the burning of the town.**. 

Wild rumors were abroad; Hezekiah Wetmore reported to 
the Council of Safety that ‘Dr. Johnson advises to renounce 
independence, as a condition of saving the town of Stratford 

.., that the justices press for a compliance; that they are 
near shedding blood among them.’’* A day or so later Ezra 
Stiles was told that Johnson favored neutrality if the town 
were spared.*! General Wolcott, the military commander of 
the district, sent Lt. Col. Jonathan Dimon to investigate the 
situation. Dimon, after a military court of inquiry had shown 
that only about a dozen people had signed the subscription 
paper (some of whom were ‘‘well esteemed friends of this 
country’’) and that there had been no correspondence with 
the enemy, recommended that clemency be shown the leaders 
with the exception of Doctor Johnson, whose name he sig- 
nificantly omitted.*? Thereupon General Wolcott ordered 
Johnson sent into custody of the selectmen of Farmington 
where he was to be placed under such ‘‘Restraints as to pre- 
vent his having correspondence with the Enemy.’’ Others 


% Joseph Dimon to General Wolcott, July"17, 1779. MS ‘‘Wolcote Papers,” CHS. 
°° Conn. State Rec., II, 358. 

*! Stiles, Lit. Déary, Il, 361. 

*2 J. Dimon to Erastus Wolcoct, July 17, 1779. ‘Wolcott Papers’ CHS. 
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implicated in the affair were to be placed on parole and dis- 
missed. *? 

Johnson presented himself to the selectmen of Farmington, 
but they decided that he should report to the Council of 
Safety at Lebanon.** Having given his parole to do nothing 
‘‘directly or indirectly against the interest and welfare of 
the United States,’’** he proceeded to Lebanon where he 
appeared before the Council of Safety, composed largely of 
his old associates in the government. When documents relat- 
ing to the case were presented, Johnson pointed out that he 
did not originate the plan, that he yielded only to the ‘‘press- 
ing importunity of the people,’’ that he had not communi- 
cated with the enemy nor said nor done anything prejudicial 
to the rights and liberties of the state. Furthermore, he stated 
that he had aided the Whig cause by encouraging enlistments, 
by contributing his property to financing the war, and even 
by employing a soldier. Finally he ‘‘freely and voluntarily” 
took the oath of allegiance to the independent state of 
Connecticut which the law required. 

After deliberating upon: the case, the Council endorsed 
General Wolcott's precautions as ‘‘prudent and necessary’’ 
and condemned the action of some of the Stratford inhabi- 
tants as ‘‘dangerous in tendency.’’ The Council, agreeing that 
“‘the said Doctor Johnson’s word and oath may be relied 
upon,’’ recommended that he be allowed to return home 
pending further orders. Governor Trumbull, in transmitting 
this decision to Robert Fairchild, town clerk and justice of 
the peace at Stratford, stated that Fairchild was ‘‘well ac- 


%3 This order is dated July 18, 1779, and may be found in either JMSS or the Wolcott 
Papers in the CHS. It was printed in E. E. Beardsley'’s Wslliam Samuel Jobnson, pp. 
114-15. 

a W. S. Johnson, MS ‘‘Memoirs.’’ JMSS. Cf. E. E. Beardsley's Ws//iam Samuel John- 
Jon, pp. 112-17. 

% S. Orcute, History of . . . Stratford, 1, 384. 

% Conn. State Rec., Il, 375. 
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quainted with the Doctor’s conduct during this unhappy 
war.’ Should the safety of the town, of the public or of Doc- 
tor Johnson require it, Governor Trumbull was to be given 
the ‘‘earliest notices thereof.’’®? Providing himself with a 
properly attested copy of the official record, as well as with 
an order from the governor permitting him to “‘return to his 
Family ‘till further Orders,’’ Johnson returned to his home.** 

With the taking of the oath of allegiance, Johnson's status 
immediately was changed. He was enabled to resume his law 
practice, which he promptly did, entering, at the session of 
the superior court for August, 1779, no less than twenty-nine 
cases in his docket.°* A Whig visitor to Johnson’s home 
during the month of August stated that Johnson's avowal of 
allegiance had given satisfaction to all ranks of people. The 
patriot writer characterized his “‘friend Doct’r Johnson’’ as 
“‘a most amiable member of society’’ and observed that if 
the Stratford man acted ‘‘with decision’’ he would ‘‘soon be 
in great favor.’’!°° As we shall see, this prediction was sub- 
stantially correct. 


97 Thed., p. 376. 

%8 All these papers are among JMSS. 

%° W. S. Johnson MS *‘Docket,’’ JMSS. 

100 §. B. Webb to Mrs. Simpson, Aug. 9, 1778. Samuel B. Webb’s Correspondence, II, 
194. The date should be 1779, since Johnson had not caken the oath in 1778. 
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SINCE it appears that Johnson's return to public life came 
largely through his expert knowledge of the Susquehanna 
dispute, we must briefly review his connection with the 
Connecticut settlements in the Wyoming Valley. In spite of 
Johnson's opposition to the step, the “‘rulers’’ of Connecticut 
decided in the spring of 1771 that the Wyoming Valley lay 
within the limits of Connecticut, as defined in the royal 
charter of 1662, and that a committee, which included John- 
son, be appointed to collect evidence in the case for the pur- 
pose of securing an advisory opinion from learned English 
counsel.! After a hasty review of the evidence, the distin- 
guished British jurists to whom the case was submitted con- 
cluded that the Connecticut claims might be submitted to a 
board of commissioners in America and then to the King in 
Council, if the colonists thought it prudent.? In spite of this hint 
of danger to the Connecticut charter, the General Assembly 
decided to proceed at once with the case, appointing Johnson 
and seven other gentlemen to assist the governor in its prepa- 
ration.® 


1 Conn. Col. Rec., XIII, 427. Conn. Arch., Susquehanna Settlers, pp. 21-23. Cf. Penn. 
Arch., Ser. 2, XVI, 75, 77-79; Conn. Courant, March 12, 1771. 

? The italics are the present writer's. Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 459-60. 

3 Conn. Col. Ree., XIV, 161; Conn. Arch., Susquehanna Settlers, 30 and 31. 
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As Johnson was not a shareholder in the Susquehannah 
Company‘ and was opposed to Connecticut's assuming the 
claims of the Susquehannah Company, he absented himself 
from his seat in the council when the vote was taken.* Never- 
theless, when the colony definitely asserted its claims, John- 
son determined to do what he could to bring the affair to a 
successful conclusion. In December, 1773, he went to Phila- 
delphia with Eliphalet Dyer and Jedidiah Strong to acquaint 
Governor Penn with the decision of Connecticut and, if it 
proved possible, to enter into negotiations.‘ Upon Penn's 
refusal to negotiate, plans immediately were made for an 
appeal to the King in Council, and Johnson was placed on a 
committee to collect exhibits and documents for the case.” In 
the early part of 1774 a wave of excitement swept over both 
colonies as each side prepared itself for the contest.* But with 
the passage of the “Intolerable Acts,’’ the closing of the port 
of Boston and the curtailment of Massachusetts’ privileges of 
self-government, even the most ‘‘zealous’’ participants in the 
Susquehanna affair began to lose sight of the case against 
Pennsylvania in the face of the new and greater danger.® 
Apparently the Susquehannah Company discontinued its 
meetings after May, 1774, and the whole controversy was 
dropped temporarily in the great struggle of the colonies 
with the mother country.!° 

Toward the close of the war, when interstate rivalries 


4W.S. Johnson to Provost Smith, Jan. 29, 1774. JMSS. 

5 W. S. Johnson to Richard Jackson, Nov. 5, 1773; W. S. Johnson to Thomas Life, 
Nov. 23, 1773. Both in JMSS. Cf. Richard Jackson to W. S. Johnson, April 5, 1774. 
JMSS and Banc. Transc., or in L. H. Gipson’s Jared Ingersoll, pp. 321-22. 

® Conn. Arch., Susquehanna Settlers, 33 b and 43. Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 465-82. 

7 Conn. Arch., Susquehanna Settlers, 38. 

® Conn. Col. Rec., XIV, 117-18; Conn. Gazette, Feb. 11, 1774; Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, 
XVII, 125-214; William Smith to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 18, 1774, JMSS and Banc. 
Transc.; P, Webster to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 3,"1774. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

® W. S. Johnson to Richard Jackson, Aug. 30, 1774. JMSS; Banc. Transc. 

10 Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, ror. 
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might be asserted more safely, the old dispute was revived. 
The Ninth Article of Confederation provided that Congress 
should be the last resort on appeal in all interstate disputes 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction or any other cause, and 
stated that the decision of judges appointed by Congress to 
hear such a cause should be “‘final and conclusive.’’!! Under 
this article, Pennsylvania brought suit against Connecticut, 
a panel of judges was appointed and a court of arbitration 
was summoned to meet at Trenton toward the close of 1782. 
Johnson, as one of the best informed men in the state about 
the evidence in the case, was appointed with Eliphalet Dyer 
and Jesse Root, to represent Connecticut.!? 

Since the hearing at Trenton was the only major arbitration 
of an interstate dispute ever held under the Articles of Con- 
federation, it affords a singular illustration of one weakness of 
that ill-fated constitution. Instead of being ‘‘final’’ as provid- 
ed in the Articles, the decision of the court seems to have been 
but the prelude to a series of compromises and bargains which 
occupied Doctor Johnson's attention forthe better part of four 
years. The meager records of the trial read more like the con- 
ferences and agreements of a diplomatic gathering than like 
those of a court of law.'3 After a week of dilatory motions and 
secret conferences between judges and attorneys, it was agreed 
that the rights of the Connecticut settlers to the soil they occu- 
pied should be left for future settlement and that the court 
should limit its decision to the question of jurisdiction. It was 


11 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XIX, 217-18. 

12 Conn. Arch., Susquehanna Settlers, p. 151. The same three gentlemen were ap- 
pointed agents for the First and Second Delaware Companies and the Susquehannah 
Company (MS ‘Trumbull Papers,"’ X XI, 60 a-c and 62. CSL). The Susquehannah Com- 
pany granted a share in the company to each of the three attorneys (Penn. Arch., 
Ser. 2, XVIII, 103). 

18 The published proceedings are in the Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXIV, 
6-32. A copy of Johnson's MS Journal, which is preserved among the MS ‘‘Reed 
Papers’’ at NYHS, gives the same impression. 
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agreed further that the verdict should be unanimous and that 
the reasons for the decision should not be made public. 4 

The evidence regarding Johnson’s argument is conflicting. 
Although General Reed, one of the Pennsylvania counsel, 
had previously mentioned Johnson as a ‘‘good speaker,’ a 
““man of candor,”’ and the ‘‘ablest man in the agency,"’ he 
spoke of Johnson's argument in Connecticut's ‘‘miserable 
cause’’ as “‘full of palpable misquotations and assertions open 
to the most easy detection.’’!* As Johnson’s health was not 
good at the time, it is possible that he was not at his best 
on this occasion; but it should be noted that what purports 
to be his brief in the case contains frequent references to 
English decisions, to historical precedent and to the law of 
nations.!® Moreover, the dramatic effect of Doctor Johnson’s 
oratory upon his auditors at Trenton was recalled vividly by 
another and perhaps less biased witness a quarter of a century 
later as a beautiful example of ‘True Eloquence."’!” 

There seem to have been three aspects of the Trenton 
court's decision: First, the judges unanimously decreed that 
the state of Connecticut had no right to the lands in contro- 
versy, which statement was all that appeared in the official 
record.'® Second, the judges definitely recognized the juris- 
diction of Pennsylvania and agreed to recommend that the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania quiet the Connecticut settlers 
in their claims to the soil, while the settlers themselves were 
urged to forego their right to a congressional hearing on the 
question of soil rights and to await the action of the Penn- 


M4 Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, 631-32. 

16 W. B. Reed, Joseph Reed, II, 389, 390-91. 

6 A manuscript copy of this ‘‘brief’’ is among the MS ‘‘Reed Papers’’ NYHS. A 
copy is printed in Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, 623-26. 

The article on ‘True Eloquence’’ in the United States Daily, May 8, 1817, was 
taken from the Baltimore Telegraph. A transcript of this article was kindly furnished 
by Miss Katherine Shanahan. E. E. Beardsley made use of it in his Wslliam Samuel 
Johnson, p. 48. 

18 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXIV, 31-32. 
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sylvania legislature.'!® Lastly, although this may not have 
been understood clearly at the time, Connecticut was to be 
compensated with lands elsewhere in the public domain and 
Pennsylvania was to give her support to the project.” 
Obviously the “final and conclusive’’ decree of the court at 
Trenton was but the beginning of a new phase of the whole 
perplexing question. 

Even before the decree was announced, Johnson set out for 
Philadelphia, where he was entertained in company with 
some of the foremost public personages of the day. His visit, 
however, does not appear to have been primarily of a social 
nature, for his journal reveals that he was in conference 
repeatedly with the Connecticut delegates to Congress, and 
with those who were in authority in the Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment, as well as with three of the Trenton judges who 
appeared at Philadelphia shortly after the decree had been 
rendered.?! Probably Johnson, as well as the judges, had come 
to Philadelphia to inform the Pennsylvania government as 
to what had been agreed upon at Trenton, but no record of 
the conversations has come down to us. Nevertheless, the 
fact that even before Johnson left Philadelphia, President 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania issued a proclamation requiring 
the Connecticut settlers to submit themselves to the laws of 
the commonwealth, and warning the Pennsylvanians not to 
molest the New Englanders until the legislature and courts 
of Pennsylvania had been allowed an opportunity to act,?? 
strongly suggests that President Dickinson favored the con- 
ciliatory policy toward the Connecticut settlers, recom- 
mended by the judges. The further facts that Dickinson 
shortly thereafter sent a message to the legislature urging 


19 W. S. Johnson to Timothy Pickering, March 6, 1790. JMSS. Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, 
XVIII, 631-32. 

20 Records of the Federal Convention, 1, 316-17, 326. 

31 See copy of Journal, Jan. 1-4, 1783. CU and the MS ‘‘Reed Papers’’ NYHS. 

*2 Penn, Arch., Ser. 4, III, 873-75. 
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that such measures be taken as might seem most ‘‘advisable 
in improving the decision’’ made at Trenton? and that John- 
son himself vaguely referred later to a ‘‘compact or Treaty’’*4 
between the two states likewise suggest that President 
Dickinson and the representatives of Connecticut reached an 
agreement which unfortunately proved impossible of fulfill- 
ment.?> A series of riots at Wyoming had apparently so in- 
flamed the legislature that Dickinson found it impossible to 
secure the passage of an act guaranteeing the Connecticut 
settlers in their right to the soil they occupied.” 

Meanwhile the settlers at Wyoming, impatient at the delay, 
filed suit for a congressional hearing on the question of soil 
tights and Congress set aside the fourth Monday in June, 
1784, for that purpose.?”7 No quorum was present in Congress 
on the appointed date and the settlers failed to appear; thus, 
the matter was pending before Congress in the autumn of 
1784, when the Connecticut General Assembly sponsored the 
cause of the settlers at Wyoming. 

With violence repeatedly occurring in the Wyoming Val- 
ley, with the petition of the Yankee settlers on the Susque- 
hanna pending before Congress, and with the government of 
Connecticut lending its official support to this petition, it 
was obvious that someone familiar with the Susquehanna 
case, the Trenton trial and the Philadelphia conversations 
should be sent immediately to Congress. Eliphalet Dyer, the 


3 Penn. Arch., Ser. 4, Ill, 876-77. 

24 W.S. Johnson to T. Pickering, March 6, 1790. JMSS. 

8 Penn. Arch., Ser. 4, IV, 17, 18, 20, 2.7, 28, 42. 

26 The Connecticut settlers who held land at Wyoming were not confirmed in their 
soil rights until March, 1787. Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, (Harrisburg, 1906), XII 
436-40. The “‘Confirming Law'’ was repealed in 1790 and the dispute over soil rights 
continued for another eleven years. Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, pp. 660 ff., Alfred 
Mathews, Ohio and Her Western Reserve, pp. 119 ff. The latter work is a picturesque 
account from the New England point of view 

1” Journals of Congress, Jan. 23, 1784. 

*8 Penn. Arch., Ser. 1, X, 684. For earlier sponsorship, see ébid., p. 117. 
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only Connecticut man except Doctor Johnson who had these 
qualifications, was ineligible for further service in Congress 
at the time, since he was just completing the three consecu- 
tive years to which he was limited by law.?* Thus in the 
autumn session of 1784 the General Assembly appointed 
Johnson a delegate to Congress for the year 1785.%° After a 
period of nearly two months, during which the state of 
Connecticut was canvassed for funds for its delegate,*! John- 
son proceeded to New York and on January 13, 1785, took 
his seat in the Confederation Congress.*? 

The body in which Johnson now took his place was, on 
the whole, an able and distinguished group.** In spite of his 
nine-year absence from elective office as well as his almost 
complete inexperience in the councils of the union, Johnson 
had valuable compensating qualifications. As four-fifths of 
the membets were under fifty and the average age of 
the group was only a little over forty-one, the ripe experi- 
ence of Johnson's fifty-seven years placed him at once among 
the elder statesmen of the group. Furthermore, although most 


2 ‘Fliphalet Dyer,"’ Biographical Directory of the American Congress. The sketch of 
Dyer in DAB is not altogether reliable. 

30 MS, Conn. Arch., Rev., XX XIII, 353; Conn. Hist. Soc. Colls., XXII, 103. The law 
provided that twelve gentlemen be nominated as delegates to Congress in the autumn 
voting, and that the seven nominees who received the highest vote in the spring 
elections be declared elected. Conn. Acts and Laws, 1784 ed., pp. 38-39. The General 
Assembly, however, was empowered to make interim appointments from the public 
men of the state, and Johnson was that autumn the twelfth nominee of the Connecticut 
freemen. Conn. State Rec., IV. Office of the Secretary of State of Connecticut. When 
Johnson had served his three-year tenure, his successor was appointed by the General 
Assembly in the same way. Conn. Arch., Rev., XXXVI, 123. 

3l Matthew Griswold to W. S. Johnson, Nov. 22, Dec. 7, 1784; W. S. Johnson to 
Matthew Griswold, Nov. 27, Dec. 18, 1784; Joseph Platt Cooke to , Dec. 3, 
1784. All in JMSS. 

32 Journals of Congress, Jan. 13, 1785. 

33 If the receipt of public honors is an index of ability, it was at: outstanding group. 
Eight delegates later were members of the convention which framed the Constitution; 
three became United States Senators; three were elected governors of states; three 
were sent as ambassadors to foreign countries; one became Vice President of the United 
States; and the junior member, James Monroe, was the fifth President of the Republic. 
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of the members were college-bred men,*‘ it is doubtful if any 
had received more skillful tutelage or enjoyed a broader intel- 
lectual background than the gentleman from Connecticut. 
On legal questions, for example, though twelve delegates 
were lawyers, it may be questioned if any member had a 
higher reputation as a jurist than the broadly read and widely 
experienced Johnson.** In matters relating to European affairs 
and diplomatic usage, not more than four or five members 
had information comparable to that which Johnson had 
acquired during his long residence abroad.** When one adds 
to Johnson’s maturity, legal training, extensive learning and 
cosmopolitan background, his affable disposition, his genius 
for conciliation and his remarkable prudence, it is clear that 
the prospect of rapid advancement in national counsels was 
bright indeed. 

As he could not continue in national politics unless he 
fully established himself in the confidence of his constituents, 
Johnson directed his first and most effective efforts to further- 
ing the interests of Connecticut and its citizens. His all but 
unremitting attendance throughout the three years he re- 
mained in Congress*’ often was achieved at the expense of 


34 To be exact, sixteen members had received college training. 

35 Only William Houstoun of Georgia and Jacob Read of South Carolina, neither of 
whom had college degrees, are said to have received their legal training in England. 

86 The date chosen for this tabulation is Feb. 1, 1785, the day on which Johnson 
cast his second recorded vote. For, sketches of John Beatty, Lambert Cadwalader, 
William Ellery, Abiel Foster, Elbridge Gerry, William Henry, Samuel Holten, David 
Howell, Rufus King, Richard Henry Lee, Robert R. Livingston, Pierse Long, James 
Monroe, Charles Pinckney, Jacob Read, and Hugh Williamson, see the DAB. For 
Joseph Platt Cooke, see F. B. Dexter’s Yale Biographies and Annals. For Joseph Gardner, 
William Houston, James McHenry, Walter Livingston, George Partridge, Zephaniah 
Platt, Charles Stewart, and John Sitgreaves, see Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927 (House Doc. 783, 69th Congress, 2d Sess.). 

7 Journals, JMSS. The published Journals of Congress for 1785 to 1787 also attest 
the regularity of Johnson's attendance. Often the sole representative of Connecticut 
in Congress (Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong, ed., XXVIII, 319; XXIX, 674, 875, 
888-97), he gave his support to a defeated motion that no delegate be allowed to 
absent himself without the consent of Congress or the state which he represented 
(Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXX, 408-9). 
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his own personal fortune and in the face of almost over- 
whelming difficulties. Money was so scarce and the Connec- 
ticut government so often was unable to supply its delegate 
with funds that, between November, 1784, and May, 1787, 
Johnson expended £968 125. 684d. of his own,** a gesture 
which hardly could fail of approbation in his thifty section 
of the Republic. 

One other illustration of the sacrifices he made will suffice. 
It was probably just before the end of February, 1785, that 
Johnson, who was endeavoring earnestly to reéstablish him- 
self in the affections of his people, received the following note 
from Mrs. Johnson: 


My Dearest 
Our Dear Nancy is near her End. She longs to see you. . . to 
appearance She can not Live till you Arrive. . . . She is Calm & 


resined Sensible of her Decay Behaves like a Sant Blessed be God 
Almighty that we have such a Child 
Ann Johnson* 


On the twenty-eighth of February, 1785, Johnson thus 
responded to the summons to the bedside of Mrs. Roger 
Alden: 


Set out at 5 O'Clock in the Stage. . . . At 27 M[ile] Stone broke 
down &c Came in Sled to East Chester. Then in Waggon to Rye. 
Lodged at Haviland’s. .. . [The following morning he set out at six 
in the other stage, which met them there] but the Roads were so bad 
& the Horses so feeble that we did not arrive at Stratford till about 
8 O'Clock at Night when I found my Dear Daughter had expired 
about an hour before. 


The poignancy of his grief as he hastened from his daughter's 
grave to the seat in Congress, which he resumed March 8, 

38 Conn. Arch., Rev. XXXIII, 353 a and b. A certified transcript of this official 
statement is among JMSS. It should be pointed out, however, that this was a relatively 


safe form of investment, a great rarity at the time. 


39 JMSS. 
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is not difficult to imagine, nor is it probable that his stoical 
self-sacrifice in the interest of his state went unnoticed by the 
freemen of Connecticut.‘ 

Johnson's regularity of attendance in Congress, as well as 
the esteem in which he was held by delegates from all sec- 
tions of the country, gave him a reputation in Connecticut 
as a valuable agent in securing Federal offices for the sons of 
his native state.‘! One recorded instance will illustrate John- 
son’s ingenious method of conciliating all factions and at 
the same time gaining his own ends. Dr. Arthur Lee of Vir- 
ginia, with whom Johnson had been on intimate terms during 
their residence in London, aspired to an Indian commissioner- 
ship for which Johnson previously had nominated Gen. 
Samuel Holden Parsons. Johnson nominated Dr. Lee to a 
position on the Treasury Board, to which the southerner was 
elected, while Parsons received the Indian commissionership 
for which Johnson originally had endorsed him.‘? For under- 
standable reasons, the records regarding the dispensing of 
Federal patronage are not complete; but the fact, as we have 
noted already, that Johnson's son-in-law, Roger Alden, was 
appointed deputy secretary of Congress within six months 
after the Doctor’s accession as a delegate,‘ and the further 
fact that no evidence remains to connect Johnson with the 
transaction, suggest that there may have been other unre- 
corded instances when he assisted in obtaining jobs for his 
constituents. 

Although there are several lesser matters illustrating 
Johnson's readiness to defend the interests of his state,* two 


4° W. S. Johnson, Journals, Feb. 28, March 1, 1785. CU. Journals of Congress, March 
8, 1785, for the resumption of his seat. 
‘t Samuel B. Webb, Correspondence, III, 44. 
*2 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXIX, 576, 582, 725; M. Griswold to W. S. 
Johnson, June 27, 1785. JMSS. 
“Roger Alden,’ F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, III, 470. 
“ For example, see Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXIX, 589, 687. 
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major transactions indicate that he was sufficiently alert in 
safeguarding the interests of his constituents at the expense 
of other sections, or even of the union as a whole. The first 
deals with the long and fruitless negotiations between John 
Jay, American Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Don Diego 
Gardoqui, Spanish plenipotentiary to this country. In the 
Peace Treaty of 1783, England had granted Americans free 
navigation of the Mississippi, a right she had received from 
Spain in 1763. However, the Spaniards, who were not eager 
to encourage close contacts between the democratic American 
frontiersmen and their subjects in Louisiana, were prepared 
to grant commercial concessions if the United States would 
surrender the free navigation of the river.*® 

The delegates of the northern, commercial states were more 
eager to have commercial concessions than the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi; but the southern delegates, since their 
states had not relinquished claim to the land between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi, insisted upon free navigation 
of that river as a sine qua non of a treaty with Spain. There 
were heated discussions of the issue in Congress, the New 
England delegates voting solidly for commercial concessions 
and the southerners voting unanimously for free navigation.‘ 
As the consent of nine states was required for ratification of 
the treaty, the Jay-Gardoqui negotiations came to nothing; 
but the significant fact for the student of Johnson's career is 
that he voted in every recorded instance for the abandonment 
Gf necessary) of free navigation in return for commercial con- 
cessions, calculated to benefit his constituents.*?7 Moreover, 


45 E. Channing, Héstory of the United States, UII, 487-90; A. C. McLaughlin, Confedera- 
tion and Constitution, pp. 93-101; American Historical Review, XXXVI, 768-72. 

46 Secret Journals of Congress, Aug. 28-31, 1786. 

“7 He may have been encouraged in these views at his dinners with Guardoqui. 
See Journals, Aug. 25, 1786; Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 1787. JMSS. Johnson's notes on the treaty 
debates may be found in the Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXXI, 951-53. 
and Lesters of Members of the Continental Congress, VIII, 434-37. 
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Johnson was prepared to surrender to Spain one degree and 
twenty-five minutes of disputed southern territory‘® to obtain 
commercial concessions, when, as we shall see, he was striv- 
ing to retain several million acres of the public domain for 
the uses of Connecticut. 

The second major transaction in which Johnson employed 
his talents to the material benefit of his constituents was the 
affair of the western lands. There were two aspects of this 
question: first, the problem of soil rights in Wyoming; and 
second, the compensation of Connecticut for the loss sus- 
tained through the Trenton decree. We have seen already how 
the petition of the Connecticut settlers at Wyoming for a 
congressional hearing on their right to the soil had received 
the support of the Connecticut government and was pending 
before Congress when Johnson took his seat as a delegate.‘ 
Hardly had he arrived in Congress, however, before he gave 
the Pennsylvania delegates to understand that the govern- 
ment of his state was prepared, after a feeble patronage of its 
settlers at Wyoming, to bring that aspect of the question to 
an official close.*° On the twenty-first day of September, 1785, 
Doctor Johnson’s friend King, of Massacusetts, moved that, 
since no quorum was present in Congress on the day appointed 
for a hearing on Wyoming soil rights, a continuance be 
granted, but King later withdrew this motion. Thereupon 
Melancton Smith moved, though the pen which wrote the 
motion was that of King, that, as the claimants did not 
describe their tracts of land ‘‘with sufficient certainty,’’ the 


‘8 Johnson wrote to his friend Jackson that ‘‘a small extent of Country is of very 
little Conseq[uenc]Je to us Who have perhaps too much already.’” W. S. Johnson to 
R. Jackson, July 30, 1786. JMSS. Johnson’s views are fully stated in his notes for a 
speech among the Johnson papers at the Library of Congress. 

* The outlines of congressional action on this petition may be traced in the Journals 
of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXVI, 45-46, 289-82, 363 n.; XXVII, 526, 603-5; XXVIII, 
18; XXIX, 721; Letters to Members of the Continental Congress, VII, 421, 453-54, 465-66, 


480-81, 506, 520, 537, $53, 561, $62, $70, 573. 575» 599: 
5° Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, 643-44. 
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vote granting the hearing should be repealed, and this 
motion was catried.*! On the following day a petition re- 
questing a congressional hearing on Wyoming soil rights, 
when the claimants should describe their lands ‘‘with a due 
degree of certainty,’’ was referred to a committee of which 
Johnson was chairman.* Although the committee reported 
favorably on the petition, the question was ‘‘taken and 
lost.’’53 On October 3, King, seconded by Johnson, moved 
that the repeal of the resolution granting a congressional 
hearing on the question of soil rights ‘‘was not intended to 
prevent the Claimants of the said Lands . . . from having a 
federal] Court try the private right of Soil to the lands afore- 
said,”’ but this motion also failed.*4 As there was still another 
phase of Connecticut's claim to western lands, the last two 
motions, as well as the official support given by the Connec- 
ticut government to the settlers at Wyoming, were not 
allowed to appear in the Journals of Congress as originally 
printed.*® These gestures brought congressional action on the 
soil rights at Wyoming to a conclusion and in all probability 
gained Pennsylvania's support of Connecticut’s claims to 
other lands farther westward. 

Johnson's crowning achievement as the representative of 
the material interests of his state, even at the expense of the 
nation as a whole, was the bringing of the ‘Western lands’’ 
controversy to a distinctly profitable conclusion. As early as 
February, 1785, Johnson offered to cede to the United States 
the claims of Connecticut to lands from 41° to 42° 2’, from 
the western boundary of Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, 
reserving to his own state, however, a territory extending 


51 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXIX, 726-27, 731. 
82 Ibid., XXIX, 737. 

53 Ibid., XXIX, 777 n. 

54 Ibid.. XXIX, 796, 796, n. 2. 

58 Ibid., XXVI, 45; XXIX, 721, 737, 777, 796, 796, 0. 2. 
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120 miles westward from the western boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania.°* The committee to which this proposal was referred, 
for more than a year, declined to report the measure to Con- 
gress.57 By April, 1786, every state claiming territory north 
of the Ohio River, except Connecticut, had ceded its claims 
to the Confederation.** Congress, having made provision for 
the sale of lands within the public domain and being in its 
usual impecunious condition, was now eager to secure clear 
title to the lands, so that their sale might bring in a much- 
needed revenue.*® Hence on April 7, 1786, a new committee 
on the Connecticut cession was appointed and Johnson was 
placed at its head. 

In a report written by Johnson, the committee promptly 
recommended that Congress accept the cession upon the terms 
proposed by Connecticut.*! To overcome the obstacles that 
wete taised, Johnson made a lengthy address containing 
‘‘many Judicious observations,’’*? and the Connecticut dele- 
gation twice officially acknowledged its acceptance of the 
Trenton decree.** After various amendments, the motion of 
Johnson's friend King, that the report of the committee be 
adopted, finally was passed and Congress declared itself ready 
to receive the cession as proposed by Connecticut.** On the 
fourteenth of September, 1786, Delegates Johnson and Sturgis 


58 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXVIII, 69. 

57 Ibid., XXVIII, 146 n., 324 n; XXIX, 21. 

58 Payson J. Treat, The National Land System, p. 14. 

59 For the Ordinance of 1785 governing the sale of public lands, see Treat, op. cét., 
Chaps. I and II. 

80 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXX, 158 n. 

81 Ibid., XXX, 160, 160 n. 

8 MS Diary of Thomas Rodney, May 4, 1786. Lib. Cong. Transcripts of this and 
other valued documents were generously placed in the hands of the writer by Dr. 
Edmund C. Burnett. For the arguments used in behalf of the cause of Connecticut, 
see William Grayson to James Madison, May 28, 1786, in George Bancroft, Hist. 
Form. Const., 1, 505. Cf. George Washington, Writings, Ford ed., XI, 44 a. 

83 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXX, 296, 296 0. 

4 Ibid., XXX, 299-304, 307-8, 310. 
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signed and Congress accepted a cession from Connecticut's 
claims of all lands west of New York, save one degree and 
two minutes in latitude extending 120 miles westward from 
the western boundary of Pennsylvania.* This is the territory 
in northern Ohio since known as the Western Reserve. 
Madison, in the privacy of the Federal Convention, hinted 
at the real reason for this transaction when he intimated that 
the public lands were thus allowed to Connecticut ‘‘to bribe 
an acquiescence’ in the Trenton decree.** Further weight is 
added to this testimony by the fact that Johnson, who was 
present at the time,*’ made no recorded denial of this in- 
sinuation. One of the arguments then advanced was that 
the Western Reserve lands might be used either ‘“‘to satisfy 
the Susquehannah and Delaware Companies’’® or to give the 
claimants of land at Wyoming ‘“‘other land in lieu and thereby 
establish the government of Penn{sylvani]a in the decree of 
Trenton.’’*? The evidence does not, however, indicate that 
either of these alternatives was pursued. Since about a half 
million acres were granted to Connecticut citizens whose 
property had been destroyed:during the Revolution and the 
remainder of the lands in the Western Reserve was sold in 
1795 for $1,200,000 to the Ohio Land Company,” it does not 
appear that either the Susquehannah Company or its settlers 
in Pennsylvania received any of the Reserve. The continued 
interest of Johnson in the affair is attested by the fact that 
the bond of Robert Charles Johnson, apparently a consider- 


85 Thid., XXXI, 654-55. 

56 Records of the Federal Convention, 1, 316-17, 326. 

87 Journal, June x9, 1787. JMSS. 

68 James Monroe, Writings, Hamilton ed., I, 130-31. Johnson, whose conduct of the 
Trenton trial had not been satisfactory to the Susquehannah Company, now had been 
given power of attorney for the company to act ‘‘in all matters . . . before Congress 
or Elsewhere." Penn. Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, 105-7; cf. especially XVIII, 104. 

6° James Monroe, Writings, Hamilton ed., I, 136-37. 

7B. A. Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, pp. 369-71. Cf. Payson J. Treat, The National 
Land System, pp. 319-25. 
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able shareholder in the new land company, was signed by 
his father, Dr. Johnson, and by his elder brother, Samuel 
William.”! In 1800 Connecticut relinquished jurisdiction over 
the Western Reserve to the United States,?? but retained the 
$1,200,000 as a basis for her school fund.73 

Meanwhile, Johnson's success in these transactions, as well 
as his friendly and temperate disposition, again had brought 
him to the foreground of public life in Connecticut. In the 
spring of 1785 the interim appointment of the General As- 
sembly was confirmed by popular election” and the following 
year he was elected by the freemen of the state as the senior 
delegate to Congress from Connecticut.”> At the same election 
he was returned to his old seat in the Council by the largest 
popular vote of any candidate save one.’® Johnson's old 
friend, Benjamin Gale, upon reading this news exulted that 
“Tempora Mutantur & Nos Mutamur in Illis,’’ significantly 
hinting to Johnson that Governor Griswold had not the 
‘most Promising Aspect of Long Duration, either in Life or 
Office,’” and a month later Stephen Mix Mitchell wrote 
Johnson from Wethersfield that ‘‘the people are more fond of 
you than ever, they have heard your performance . . . of the 
western Business much celebrated.’’?”? In 1787 Johnson was 
easily reélected both to Congress and the Council.78 Having 
thus established himself among his constituents as a defender 


™ Western Reserve Historical Society, Publications, No. 96, p. 130. 

7 United States Statutes at Large, Il, 56-57. 

"3 The writer regrets that only the first four volumes of Mr. Julian P. Boyd's invalu- 
able Susquehannah Company Papers were available when this chapter was prepared. 

14 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXVIII, 3; XXIX, 567, 876, 880. 

78 Conn. Arch., Rev., XX XIX, 112. CSL. 

76 MS Records of the State of Conn., Office of the Conn. Sec. of State; Conn. Hist. 
Soc. Colls., XX, 471; New Haven Gazette and Conn. Magazine, May 18, 1786, p. 112; 
Stiles, Lit. Diary, HI, 218. 

7 Benjamin Gale to W. S. Johnson, May 16, 1786. JMSS. Mitchell to Johnson, 
June 8, 1786, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, VIII, 393. 

78 For his nomination, see Conn. Arch. Rev., XXXVI, 13; for the election, see New 
Haven Gazette and Conn. Magazine, May 17, 1787, p. 102. 
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of their interests, he could devote himself to the problems 
of national statesmanship. 

In national politics, as elsewhere, Johnson's course was 
characterized by caution and moderation. The methods by 
which he won distinction in national counsels are charac- 
teristic. First, he avoided open sponsorship of controversial 
measures, for he rarely made a motion in Congress. In fact, 
he made only two recorded motions in 1786, neither of which 
was defeated.”? Secondly, even in the matter of drafting the 
findings of the committees on which he served, almost invari- 
ably he left this potentially controversial duty to other 
members, ®° save where he occasionally substituted a felicitous 
phrase for one which might have proved offensive.*! Thirdly, 
as has been noted, his regular attendance, his legal training, 
and his European experience, as well as his genius for con- 
ciliation, brought him almost immediate prominence in 
matters relating to law, learning and foreign affairs. During 
his first year in Congress, although there were then seventy- 
one delegates, Johnson had more committee service than any 
other member except Howell of Rhode Island, King of Massa- 
chusetts and Williamson of North Carolina, all of whom 
were his seniors in congressional service.*? In 1786, when he 
stood first in point of committee service, he had an oppor- 
tunity to study almost every problem in national life.* 

So satisfactorily did Johnson discharge these duties that 
he soon gained the respect of delegates from every section of 
the country.* He had been in Congress hardly three months 


79 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXX, 310; XXI, 494. 

80 Ibid., XXVII-XXXI, passim. The exception on p. 125 is the only one of the type 
known to the present writer. 

51 [bid., XXX, 205. 

82 Ibid., for 1785, XXIX, index. 

83 Ibid., for 1786, XXXI, index. 

8 It may be noted parenthetically that in all the correspondence of delegates which 
has come to the attention of the writer, no harsh or unfavorable criticism of Johnson 
has been found. Dr. Edmund C. Burnett kindly made a cursory survey of the letters of 
members of Congress in his hands, with the same result. 
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when it was said that the southern delegates were ‘‘vastly 
fond" of him.** Hugh Williamson of North Carolina, himself 
a scholar of standing, was impressed by the ‘‘genius and ex- 
tensive learning’’** of the delegate from Connecticut; and 
William Grayson of Virginia, one of Johnson's opponents in 
the affair of the Western Reserve, introduced Johnson to 
General Washington as a ‘‘gentleman of great abilities and 
worth.’’§’ His legal and political talents were held in such 
awe by the Pennsylvania delegation that immediately after 
his appearance in Congress, an appeal was sent to the home 
government requesting that a delegate learned in the law be 
sent to New York ‘‘to combat Dr. Johnson.’’** Shortly there- 
after James Wilson, a future Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, was sent to Congress where he remained as a 
delegate throughout Johnson's tenure. *° 

Having much the same interests to protect, Johnson natur- 
ally was on good terms with other New England delegates. 
Although he and the gifted young Rufus King of Massachu- 
setts differed occasionally, their ideas were usually so har- 
monious and they worked together so well,®*! that a warm 
“esteem & affection’’ developed between them.*? Stephen Mix 
Mitchell, Johnson's attractive junior colleague from Connec- 
ticut, placed Johnson in nomination for a post as minister to 
the Netherlands; but the nomination, probably at Johnson's 
request, later was withdrawn.*’ Manning, of Rhode Island, 


88 Samuel B. Webb, Correspondence, III, 44. 

8° Hugh Williamson to W. S. Johnson, New York Packet, Nov. 14, 17, 1789. 

8? Washington MSS, Lib. Cong., quoted in Charles Warren, Making of rhe Constitu- 
tion, p. 1840 2. 

88 Penn, Arch., Ser. 2, XVIII, 644. 

8 “James Wilson,’’ DAB; Lesters of Members, VIII, p. xcvx. 

°° Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXX, 201. 
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* W.S. Johnson to Rufus King, March 2, 1798. NYHS. 

°8 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXX, 140, 267. 
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took pride in a word of praise for his literary style from the 
‘‘famous”’ Dr. Johnson.** 

Influential as Johnson unquestionably was, it is not always 
certain how he exercised his power in the larger matters of 
national policy. Since the Journals of Congress did not, as a rule, 
list the ballots of individual members, we have no complete 
record of Johnson's votes. Even the findings of the commit- 
tees on which he served would be a better index of his views, 
had he not, like other members, dissented now and then from 
the recommendations submitted to Congress.** Nevertheless, 
many bits of evidence, such as committee assignments, mo- 
tions made or seconded and record votes in Congress, suggest 
a vague but characteristic pattern of thought and behavior. 
The one national issue of overwhelming importance was, 
what should be done to strengthen the Articles of Confeder- 
ation? We shall see that Johnson, in answering this question, 
proceeded with his usual moderation, experimented with un- 
workable palliatives, and tactfully avoided making his own 
views a matter of public record. 

The problem of finance proved one of the most difficult 
Congress had to solve, for the Articles of Confederation gave 
the Federal government no power to levy taxes on its own 
authority, thus compelling Congress to depend upon requi- 
sitions on the states. The states, however, proved so slow in 
complying with these requisitions that between October, 
1781, and September, 1785, Congress received only about 
$2,500,000 of the $15,670,000 called for.** In other words, 
Congress received from the states an average of a little more 
than $600,000 a year, though Johnson and a Congressional 
committee estimated that $2,000,000 would be required 

WR. Staples, Rhode Island in the Continental Congress, p. 560. 


95 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXXI, 535- 
%6 Journals of Congress, Feb. 3, 1786. 
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simply to pay the interest on the public debt.*? Under these 
circumstances the arrears of interest increased to alarming 
proportions®’ and public securities declined to a point where 
they were sometimes sold for a twentieth of their par value.% 
Unless some regular source of income could be found, the 
United States of America clearly would be bankrupt. 

Johnson worked industriously to forestall impending bank- 
ruptcy. The failure of the states to meet congressional requi- 
sitions was so notorious that he was convinced that further 
reliance upon this source of income was “‘extremely pre- 
carious.’’!°° The officeholders of that day generally opposed 
further emissions of Continental currency, and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that Johnson held any different view. Nor 
could he have failed to understand that, unless there were a 
reasonable assurance that interest payments would be met, 
further loans were out of the question. 

Although they brought in no direct revenue, measures of 
economy obviously were desirable, and Johnson’s Yankee 
mind naturally turned in that direction. He opposed an in- 
crease in the number of Federal officeholders,!°! and sought to 
keep down salaries of Federal officials.!°? He voted against 
large gratuities for a Continental general,!°? and in one 
instance favored payment of a Revolutionary officer with 
a brevet promotion in lieu of cash.'° Furthermore, he was 
opposed definitely to a $30,000 Federal building program. 


%7 Ibid., Feb. 3, 1786. 

98 C. J. Bullock, ‘‘The Finances of the United States from 1775 to 1789"’, p. 187. 

99 Orto to Vergennes, Feb. 10, 1787, quoted in Bancroft, History of the Formation of the 
American Constitution, II, 411. 

100 W. S. Johnson to Roger Sherman, June 7, 1785. JMSS, or L. H. Boutell’s Roger 
Sherman, p. 346. 
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Nevertheless, as Johnson had familiarized himself with the 
problems of national finance in his service during 1786 upon 
more than, a dozen committees dealing with various aspects 
of the subject,!°* he must have understood that these petty 
retrenchments offered no solution of the problem. 

Hoping that the domestic debt might be paid ‘‘chiefly if 
not entirely’’ through funds derived from the sale of public 
lands,1°? Johnson gave consistent attention to the various 
phases of this problem. In order to open lands for occupancy, 
he favored an early settlement of Indian difficulties; voting 
for the appointment of suitable Indian commissioners as well 
as for supplying them with funds necessary in “‘negotiating”’ 
a treaty.!°* Furthermore, he seems to have favored a greater 
federal, as opposed to state, control over the Indians.1%° 
Johnson served on the committee which drafted the celebrated 
Ordinance of 1785, providing for the orderly survey and sale 
of the public domain; but there is nothing to show what 
influence he had in shaping its provisions. He voted with the 
majority for townships of thirty-six sections, for regular sale 
of the land, township by township, and for the exclusion of 
slavery from the “‘Old Northwest.’’!!° To assure the nation 
a revenue from its public domain, he thought the land should 
be sold at a price not Jess than a dollar an acre.!"! 

Despite this legislation, the revenue from the public lands 
proved negligible and the financial condition of the national 
government went from bad to worse. 

Meanwhile this financial situation, and more especially the 
difficulties encountered in regulating domestic and foreign 
commerce, had given rise to a remarkable series of events. 


1 Ibid., KXX, XXXI, passim. 

407 W. S. Johnson to Richard Jackson, July 30, 1786. JMSS. 
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After the adjournment of the Maryland and Virginia com- 
missioners, who met at Mount Vernon in May, 1785, to 
draft an agreement for the regulation of commerce on the 
Potomac, the Virginia legislature invited all the states to 
send delegates to a convention at Annapolis in May, 1786, 
where commercial agreements as well as an amendment to 
the Articles of Confederation were to be considered.'!? Since 
only five states were represented at Annapolis, the delegates 
decided to recommend a new convention at Philadelphia in 
May, 1787, for the purpose of considering the state of the 
nation and rendering the Articles of Confederation adequate 
to the exigencies of the union.!!* On February 21, 1787, Con- 
gress gave its tardy and lukewarm endorsement of the plan, 
recommending that delegates be sent to the Philadelphia 
Convention “‘for the sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation and reporting to Congress and the 
several legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein as 
shall, when agreed to in.Congress, and confirmed by the 
States, render the federal constitution adequate to the exigen- 
cies of government, and the preservation of the union.’’!" 
Johnson’s attitude toward these proposals does not appear 
in the record, but the general state of his mind is relatively 
clear. Through his committee service in Congress he had 
become one of the best-informed members on problems of 
national finance and administration.'!5 In 1786 he had served 
on no less than four committees which considered plans for 
strengthening the Federal government!!* and, since he sup- 
ported an unsuccessful effort to secure for Congress the author- 


M2 R_L. Schuyler, The Constitution of the United States, pp. 67 ff, Records of the Federal 
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ity to levy a small import duty,” the inference is that the 
trend of his mind was in the direction of a stronger Federal 
union. 

During the Revolution Johnson had observed that the states- 
man whose conduct differs too widely from prevailing public 
opinion cannot long retain public confidence. In the period 
of his retirement he had had prolonged opportunity to medi- 
tate the truism that wide public acceptance is the test of 
enduring political achievement. It would be unfair and incor- 
rect to think of Johnson at this period as an opportunist who 
trimmed his sails to every political wind; but the student 
will be remiss who does not recognize that, after he took the 
oath of allegiance in 1779, Johnson skillfully adjusted his 
political conduct to the prevailing sentiment of his state. We 
may be fairly sure, therefore, that Johnson was not prepared 
to move more rapidly than was warranted by the character 
of his constituency. For this reason, we must now turn to 
the state of public opinion in Connecticut on the eve of the 
Federal Convention. 


UT Thid., XXX, 48; XXXI, 558-61. 
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A Framer of the Constitution 


Tue development of sentiment favorable to a stronger 
Federal union took form slowly in Connecticut. In 1783, for 
example, when Governor Trumbull in his ‘Farewell Address”’ 
recommended that larger powers be granted to the central 
government, the Connecticut House of Representatives, de- 
clining to express sympathy with the distinguished leader's 
political views, confined itself to polite expressions of esteem 
for the governor's character and appreciation of his services 
to the state.! The spirit of particularism, like the Revolu- 
tionary spirit, seems to have been strongest in the interior 
sections. In 1786 Noah Webster observed that opposition to 
Federalist principles was strongest among those of ‘‘rather 
indifferent’’ education, who lived in places “‘remote from the 
best opportunities of information.’’? 

Furthermore, the Federalists of Connecticut were not only 
compelled to confront anti-Federalist sentiment in the interior 
towns, but also found it necessary to contend with conserva- 
tive opposition to conventions in general. Connecticut had 
been particularly unfortunate in its experience with conven- 


1J. Trumbull, Jonathan Trumbull, pp. 304-15. 

2 Conn. Courant, Nov. 20, 1786. This article, in the copy of the paper which is in the 
Yale University Library, is autographed by Noah Webster, as are other articles in 
the same collection which were written by him. 
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tions, especially with two which met at Middletown in 1783 
and 1784. The one convening there December 16, 1783, ex- 
hibited many aspects of the Revolutionary movement of 
1765, for the representatives of the twenty-eight towns who 
assembled, after roundly criticizing the Connecticut House of 
Representatives and appointing a committee of correspond- 
ence headed by Hugh Ledlie (once an active Son of Liberty), 
adjourned to meet again the following March.* When the 
convention reassembled on the appointed date, it stated its 
opposition to allowing Congress the authority to levy an 
import duty, protested against granting five years’ pay to 
Continental officers, and denounced the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati.‘ The conventions, which were satirized wittily by 
such Federalist editors as Noah Webster,® were, as McMaster 
says, ‘for a long time made the subject of sport in bad poems 
and worse lampoons.’’* Opposition to conventions was so 
strong among the rulers of Connecticut that the General 
Assembly declined to send a delegate to the Annapolis Con- 
vention, ‘‘not from dislike to the object,’’ but because the 
idea of conventions had been ‘‘rendered obnoxious by some 
internal Conventions, which embarrassed the Legislative 
Authority.’"7 

In spite of continued opposition both to strengthening the 
Federal government and to calling conventions as a means to 
this end, a substantial Federalist group developed. Both Noah 
Webster, of the Connecticut Courant at Hartford, and Josiah 
Meigs, of the New-Haven Gazette, were early champions of 
Federalist measures.* Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, embittered 


3 Conn. Courant, Dec 23, 1783. 

4 Ibid., May 16, 1784. 

5 Ibid., March 16, 1784. 

§ J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 1, 180. 

7 James Madison, Writings, Hunt ed., IJ, 262. 

8B. C. Steiner, ‘Connecticut's Ratification of the Federal Constitution,’ Am. 
Antiq. Soc. Proceedings, XXV (1915), 70-80. 
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by his experience as Connecticut commissary during the 
Revolution, declined to accept another office under Congress, 
stating that Congress, as it was constituted, ‘‘was too inert 
for the great business of the Nation.’’® Stephen Mix Mitchell, 
Johnson's young colleague in Congress, clearly saw the de- 
fects of the Articles of Confederation and, when the time 
came, actively supported congressional endorsement of the 
Philadelphia convention. ! 

Nevertheless, such a strong opposition to the Federal Con- 
vention obtained in Connecticut that, as late as March, 1787, 
David Humphreys wrote to Washington from New Haven 
that “‘Connecticut is under the influence of a few such miser- 
able, narrow minded & I may say wicked Politicians, that I 
question very much whether the Legislature will chuse Mem- 
bers to appear in the Convention; and if they do, my appre- 
hension is still greater that they will be sent on purpose to 
impede any salutary measures that might be proposed.’’ In 
his conversation with “‘many different Characters on the 
proposed Convention,’” Colonel Humphreys ‘“‘heard few ex- 
press any sanguine expectations concerning the successful 
issue of the Meeting.’’!! Even Ezra Stiles, president of Yale, 
doubted the expediency of the Federal Convention.’ The 
cautious Johnson, ever alert to trends in public opinion and 
himself viewing the success of the Philadelphia gathering 
as ‘‘very problematical,’’!3 prudently chose to remain at his 
home in Stratford until after the General Assembly had de- 
cided to send delegates to Philadelphia." 


§ Jeremiah Wadsworth to W. S. Johnson, April 3, 1785. JMSS. 

10 For an expression of his views, see S. M. Mitchell to W. S. Johnson, Aug. 9, 
1786, and Sept. 14, 1786. JMSS. Cf. Journals of Congress, Feb. 21, 1787. 

"1 F. L. Humphreys, David Humphreys, 1, 405-6. 

2 Stiles, Lit. Diary, II], 296. 

*3'W. S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, April 12, 1787. JMSS. 

The vote was taken on May 12, 1787. For Johnson's sojourn in Stratford, see his 
Journals, May 4-May 23, 1787. JMSS. 
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The records of the debates on sending delegates to Phila- 
delphia, published as they originally were in the strongly 
Federalist New-Haven Gazette, probably suggested greater 
strength than the Federalists actually had.'* They indicate 
that the unlettered, backwoods opponents of the convention 
were vanquished in about two hours by the men of education 
and standing, who advocated sending delegates to Philadel- 
phia.*® The type of delegates selected, however, together 
with the fact that the vote on the question was not made 
public, suggests that the victory was not so complete as 
ardent Federalists may have desired, since not one of the 
delegates Connecticut sent to Philadelphia had a record of 
unequivocal Federalism. 

Already we have noticed how Johnson, the senior delegate 
from Connecticut, had avoided taking a position on the 
question.!7 The second member, Roger Sherman, was dis- 
trusted by the strongly Federalist Jeremiah Wadsworth, as 
‘disposed to patch up the old scheme of government’’;'8 and 
the most recent biographer of Oliver Ellsworth, the junior 
delegate, has pointed out that there does not survive ‘‘a single 


18 Reports of these debates were published in the New-Haven Gazette, May 10 and 
May 17, 1787; Conn. Courant, May 21, 1787; Conn. Journal, May 13, 1787; (Litchfield) 
Weekly Monitor, May 28, 1787; Middlesex Gazette, May 28, 1787; American Museum, 
Oct. 1787, II, 395-99. An adequate summary of them appears in Steiner, op. cit., pp. 
74 ff. 
16 The Federalist case was presented by Gen. Jedediah Huntington (Harvard, 1763); 
Thomas Seymour (Yale, 1755); the wealthy and aristocratic Jeremiah Wadsworth; 
Samuel Davenport, long Speaker of the House of Representatives; John Wilton and 
Charles Chauncy (Harvard, 1748), while the anti-Federalist case was presented by 
Granger, Humphrey and Perkins of Suffield, Enfield and Norfolk. None of the three 
latter gentlemen is mentioned in either the Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue or in 
Dexter's Yale Biographies and Annals. 

17 The act appointing the delegates is in the Conn. Arch. Rev., XX XVII, 276, 274-75; 
or Documentary History of the Constitution, 1, 12-13. George Bancroft in his History of the 
United States, VI, 241, asserts that Johnson opposed the call for the Federal Conven- 
tion, but the present writer has not discovered the evidence upon which this statement 
is based. 

18 Charles R. King, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, I, 121. The conduct of 
Ellsworth and Johnson had been so cautious that Wadsworth was satisfied with their 
principles. 
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speech or even a letter’’ to indicate that, after his retirement 
from Congress and prior to the Federal Convention, Ells- 
worth took “‘any part whatever’ in the movement to 
strengthen the Federal government.'® If the present writer's 
interpretation of this situation is correct, it not only affords 
a partial explanation of the attitude of the Connecticut dele- 
gation at Philadelphia, but also suggests reasons for the 
strongly Federalist propaganda campaign which was carried 
on in Connecticut during and after the Federal Convention. 

Five days after the vote was taken, Johnson appeared at 
the General Assembly in Hartford, where he supplied himself 
with £200 from the treasury (which proved to be twenty 
pounds less than enough),®° and after five days departed for 
Philadelphia. After stopping in New York for parts of two 
days to attend Congress and transact business, he arrived at 
Philadelphia June 1 and the following day took his seat in 
the ‘‘Great Convention.’’?! 

Although Johnson recognized that ‘‘many of the most able 
Men in America’’*? were present in the convention, he must 
also have realized that most of the members, being persons 
of his own social and economic background, were bound to- 
gether by similar interests and objectives. According to a 
tabulation made by Mr. Charles Warren, about half of the 
delegates were, like Johnson, graduates of colleges. That the 
gathering was largely composed of men of property and rep- 
resentatives of propertied interests is attested by the fact that 
thirty-three members were lawyers, eight were interested in 
mercantile pursuits, while six were planters.** Hence the 
delegates naturally were in agreement on measures calculated 


1 W.G. Brown, Oliver Ellsworth, p. 116. 

20 MS Conn. Arch., Rev., XX XIII, 354. 

21 Journal, May 17-June 2, 1787. JMSS. A partial transcript of this document is in 
Records of the Federal Convention, XI, 552-54. 

22. W.S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, June 27, 1787. JMSS. 

8 Charles Warren, Making of the Constitution, pp. 55-56, 69. 
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to safeguard property. It is not surprising that on such ques- 
tions as granting Congress the right to levy taxes, requiring 
that the debt incurred during the Revolution should be paid 
by the new government, prohibiting further emissions of 
unsecured paper currency, and opposition to any impairment 
of contracts by states, virtual unanimity prevailed.*4 All the 
evidence we have indicates that Johnson shared these views.”® 

If, then, Johnson had reason to feel at home in his sur- 
roundings, he also had reason to be gratified by the esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow members, for it appears 
that now he had fully established himself as a national 
statesman. He had known no fewer than ten of the members 
of the convention as delegates to Congress and was an old 
acquaintance of at least four others.** James Wilson, Johnson's 
old congressional antagonist, spoke of him with respect,?? 
while Jared Ingersoll regarded his appointment to the con- 
vention as the ‘‘expectation as well as the wish of the 
people.’’** As in the Confederation Congress, he was looked 


*4R_L. Schuyler, “‘Agreement in the Federal Convention,’’ Political Science Quar- 
terly, XXXI (June, 1916), 289-99. 

25 Johnson's discontent with requisitions already has been indicated. (Chap. VI, n. 
100). Furthermore, the Connecticut delegation voted against continued reliance upon 
requisitions (Madison, Journa/, Hunt ed., p. 438). Johnson thought that the Conti- 
nental debt was binding on the new government without a specific statement to that 
effect in the Constitution (ébéd., p. 466). The Connecticut delegation also opposed the 
emission of bills of credit (zbéd., p. 414). It was agreed unanimously that states should 
be forbidden either to issue bills of credit or to impair obligations of contract (ébid., 

. §67). 
a He had served in Congress with Gerry, Gorham, King, William Livingston, 
James Wilson, James McHenry, Hugh Williamson, Charles Pinckney, William Few 
and Abraham Baldwin. These gentlemen were no doubt familiar with the respect 
felt for Johnson in Congress. Moreover, Johnson would ‘‘yield to no man on intimate 
acquaintance with" Franklin (William Maclay, Journal, April 14, 1790), for they had 
spent many days together during Johnson's English residence; but it cannot be said 
that the relations between the two were more than formally correct after the Revolu- 
tion. John Dickinson was an old associate in the Stamp Act Congress, while both he 
and Robert Morris had conferred with Johnson at Philadelphia after the Trenton 
trial. Jared Ingersoll was the son of Johnson's lifelong friend, the first Jared Ingersoll. 
27 Records of the Federal Convention, I, 355- 
% Ibed., Ul, 18. 
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upon by the southern delegates with affection and regard. 
James Madison spoke of Johnson as a “‘highly respectable’’ 
personage,?* while another southerner, William Pierce, of 
Georgia, recorded that Johnson possessed a ‘‘strong and en- 
lightened understanding’’ and that his speeches abounded 
with ‘‘information and instruction.’ Pierce went on to note 
that while in England Johnson had discharged his duties 
“with so much dignity, and made such an ingenious display 
of his powers, that he laid the foundation for a reputation 
which will probably last much longer than his own life.’’ 
In the light of subsequent events, not the least significant of 
Pierce's statements was that ‘‘Dr. Johnson possesses the man- 
ners of a Gentleman, and engages the Hearts of Men by the 
sweetness of his temper, and that affectionate style of address 
with which he accosts his acquaintance.’’3° This sweetness of 
temper, the respect in which he was held, as well as his 
habit of moderation in all things, made him a valuable com- 
mittee man when compromise was sought,*! while upon the 
floor he was the consistent spokesman of harmony, concili- 
ation, compromise and, as he expressed it, ‘‘mutual conces- 
sions.” 

The most important occasion on which he acted as the 
spokesman of compromise occurred in connection with a dis- 
pute which was at one time so critical as to threaten the 


9 Ibid., IH, 499. 

© Tbsd., III, 88. 

31 Extremists were naturally not sought for such service. For example, the querulous 
Luther Martin served on but two committees (Records of the Federal Convention, 1, 509; 
II, 366). At the other extreme were such brilliant members of the convention as 
Alexander Hamilton and James Wilson, each of whom served on but two committees 
Gbid., I, 2; II, 547; and H, 97 and 448, respectively). Even Johnson's gifted colleague, 
Oliver Ellsworth, performed such services but twice (ébid., I, 509; II, 97), while 
Johnson served upon four committees (sbid., II, 366, 448, 547, 607). Johnson was 
Present in convention every day after June 2 until the close of the convention, ex- 
cept on Aug. 6 and July 20-26, when he went home during a recess of the convention 
(Journals, July 10-Aug. 6, 1787, JMSS). Hence he was regularly available for com- 
mittee duty. 
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Convention with disruption. The point at issue was this: 
The Virginia or ‘‘large state’’ plan provided for a two-house 
legislature in which representation should be proportional 
to wealth or population, whereas the New Jersey or ‘‘small 
state’’ plan favored the continuation of a unicameral legisla- 
ture in which each state should have an equal] vote. With the 
help of Connecticut, the small state plan was voted down and 
a bicameral legislature decided upon.*? Even the abbreviated 
reports of the debates convey the tenseness of the atmosphere 
in the Convention. Representatives of the small states were 
disgruntled at the rejection of their plan; Alexander Hamilton 
rose to oppose both the large and small state plans; after 
Madison and Wilson had spoken in favor of the Virginia 
plan, Lansing spoke with vigor against it. 

This was the situation on June 21, when Dr. Johnson rose 
to open the convention with what appears to have been his 
maiden speech. He observed that the peculiarity of the small 
state plan was that it was calculated to preserve the indi- 
viduality of the states. Only Colonel Hamilton, who had 
been ‘‘praised by every Gentleman, but supported by no 
gentleman,’’ had favored reducing the states almost to ad- 
ministrative units within the national framework. Messrs, 
Madison and Wilson, although they were opposed to the 
New Jersey plan, both proposed to leave a considerable 
though subordinate jurisdiction to the states, but they had 
not yet shown how the states could secure themselves against 
the general sovereignty which they proposed to give the 
national government. He wished it to be well considered 
whether state self-protection might be achieved by allowing 
each state an equal vote in the general councils.** Apparently 
Johnson was hinting at the possibility of a bicameral legis- 


32 Records of the Federal Convention, I, 195, 196, 201-2, 242-44, 313. 
3 Ibid., 1, 354-56, 366. 
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lature with equal representation in one of the houses, for on 
the day following this speech the Connecticut delegation 
voted for a two-house legislature, and four days later both 
Johnson and Ellsworth were upon the floor urging that repre- 
sentation be equal in one of its branches.*4 

As the time approached for the vote on whether represen- 
tation was to be ‘‘proportional”’ or “‘equal,’’ the tension in- 
creased and the speeches became more impassioned. Luther 
Martin of Maryland became so excited that he talked until 
he was too exhausted to finish, only to resume his discourse 
the following morning. He closed his harangue, which seemed 
to indicate that he believed that the Federal government 
should be for the states rather than individuals, by stating 
that he would rather confederate with any single state than 
submit to the Virginia plan.**> The moment was so critical 
that Franklin, who under ordinary circumstances was not 
disposed to make heavy demands upon Divine Providence, 
proposed that “‘henceforth prayers imploring the assistance 
of Heaven and its blessings on our deliberations be held in 
this Assembly every morning.’’3* However, even this motion 
was defeated. 

This was the background against which, on June 29, Dr. 
Johnson again rose to deliver the opening address of the day. 
He pointed out that one group in the Convention regarded 
the states as subordinate districts within the nation, com- 
parable to the county or parish within the state, while the 
other group looked upon the states as distinct political 
entities. The states, in fact, did exist as political entities and 
the new government was to be formed for them in their 
political capacity as well as for the individuals composing 
them. Besides the aristocratic and other interests which he 


4 Tbid., 1, 406-7. 
35 Ibed., I, 455. 
38 Ibid., 1, 452. 
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thought should have the means of defending themselves, the 
states, he said, had their interests as such and were equally 
entitled to a means of self-defense. On the whole, he believed 
that as the states were considered in their political capacity 
in some respects and in others as districts of individual citi- 
zens, the two ideas therefore should be combined and that 
‘*in one branch the people, ought to be represented, in the 
other the States.’*37 

Shortly after Johnson's speech the Convention decided, 
against the vote of Connecticut, that representation in the 
lower house should be proportional. Immediately thereafter, 
Johnson, seconded by Ellsworth, moved that the question of 
representation in the second branch be considered, but the 
motion was lost. Thereupon, Ellsworth moved that suffrage 
in the second branch be the same as that which existed under 
the Articles of Confederation. He was not sorry, he said, that 
representation had been made proportional in the first branch, 
but he hoped that this concession would become a ground of 
compromise regarding the upper house. As the motion was 
made apparently late in the'session, the convention adjourned 
before a vote was taken.*8 The next day was one of wild 
words and efforts at compromise; Wilson proposed one plan, 
Franklin another, but neither was accepted. The loquacious 
Luther Martin declared that his state would never confederate 
except on ‘“‘just principles,’’ while Bedford asserted that if 
justice were denied them, the small states would seek a 
‘foreign ally of more honor and good faith’’ than the large 
states.*® After these acrimonious outbursts, it was thought 
prudent to adjourn the Convention over the week-end. 


37 [bid., 1, 461-62, 476-77. The suggestion was not original with Johnson, for it was 
much in the air at the time. 

38 Ibid., 1, 460-61, 468-70. 

39 Tbid., 1, 480-510. 
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Just what happened between adjournment on Saturday and 
opening on Monday is not recorded, but when the Conven- 
tion reassembled, the warm weather outside and the temper 
inside had somewhat abated. When the vote was taken on 
Ellsworth's motion to make representation in the second 
house ‘“‘equal,’’ it was found that Abraham Baldwin, a 
Connecticut-bred delegate from Georgia, had shifted his 
position so that now he favored the ‘‘Connecticut Compro- 
mise.’’*° As this change in position brought about a deadlock 
in the Convention, a committee largely favorable to compro- 
mise was appointed to propose a solution of the difficulty. 
The committee finally reported in favor of proportional rep- 
resentation in the lower and equal representation in the upper 
house,‘*" and, after nearly two weeks of waiting, this report, 
with minor changes, was adopted. 

It would simplify matters greatly if the records were suffi- 
ciently complete to give credit for this achievement either to 
Johnson, Ellsworth or Sherman, each of whom gave the 
measure wise and consistent support. There is no direct evi- 
dence to prove that any of the three gentlemen from Connecti- 
cut had anything whatever to do with Baldwin's temporary 
support of the compromise; but the entire Connecticut dele- 
gation was so adept at the art of political strategy that if 
there was a bargain, as seems likely, it is more than probable 
that at least’ one of them.had a hand in it. Moreover, one 
hardly can follow the debates without admiration for the 
manner in which the superbly codrdinated political team of 
Johnson, Sherman and Ellsworth, together with their allies 
from the small states, advanced and retired, planned their 
campaign and carried it through in such a manner as to save 
the Convention from imminent disaster. If it is at all possible 


“0F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, II, 432-34. 
"| Records of the Federal Convention, 1, 510, 516, 524-25. Roger Sherman was the Con- 
Necticut member of the committee. 
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to give this great compromise the name of its authors, then 
it is probable that no more suitable name could be found than 
the ‘Connecticut Compromise.”’ 

One of the most important committees on which Dr. 
Johnson served resolved a conflict, not between large and 
small states, but between North and South. The essence of 
the difficulty was this: the delegates from the South, fearful 
that Congress might confine the shipment of American goods 
to American vessels and thus raise the level of prices, favored 
requiring a two-thirds vote in Congress for the passage of 
navigation acts. Naturally this provision did not find favor 
among the commercial states of the North. The southern 
states, on the other hand, were divided among themselves 
on the question of prohibiting the slave trade; the Virginians 
favored prohibiting it altogether, but delegates from Georgia 
and South Carolina fel that such a prohibition might cause 
the rejection of the Constitution in their states. At the 
suggestion of Gouverneur Morris, a committee of one mem- 
ber from each state was appointed ‘‘to form a bargain among 
the Northern & Southern States.’"* 

Johnson, the Connecticut member of this committee, proved 
to be an excellent choice. He was friendly, tolerant, Episco- 
palian, and was generally beloved by southerners. The fact 
that Johnson, like other members of his social group at 
Stratford, was a slave holder, served as a further bond of 
common interest between the New England man and his 
southern colleagues.** Langdon, of New Hampshire, and 
King, of Massachusetts, both warm friends of Johnson, were 


42 Ibid., 1, 374. Cf. A. C. McLaughlin, Confederation and Constitution, pp. 260-66; 
Charles Warren, Making of the Constitution, pp. 566-89. 

43. On July 26, 1760, he paid {55 . . . for a Girl and Sundries.’’ Journal. As late as 
1785, Johnson suggested that Mrs. Johnson either hire out or sell a recalcitrant ser- 
vant, adding, ‘‘I also will try whether I cannot sell her here or to some of the Southern 
Gent[lemen] in Congress.'’ Johnson to Mrs. Johnson, April 10, 1785. JMSS. Cf. 
Schneider, I, 403-4. 
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the two other representatives of the New England states, 
but Johnson was probably the most influential member from 
his section. According to the testimony of the time, the result 
of the conferences was an agreement by New England dele- 
gates to support Georgia and South Carolina in their efforts 
to keep the slave trade open, if these two southern states 
would support New England in requiring only a simple ma- 
jority for the passage of navigation acts.*4 At any rate, the 
committee recommended that the proposal requiring a two- 
thirds vote on navigation acts be dropped and that the 
national legislature be forbidden to close the slave trade for a 
period of years, recommendations which, without much 
further debate or amendment, were incorporated into the 
Constitution.‘ Charles C. Pinckney of South Carolina was 
so impressed by the proceedings in this committee that he 
felt constrained to announce upon the floor that previously 
he had entertained prejudices against New Englanders, but 
would now acknowledge that he ‘‘found them as liberal and 
candid as any men whatever,'’‘* Johnson, the most influential 
New England member, was certainly a liberal according to 
the standards of the time, and that he was candid in the 
eighteenth-century sense of ‘‘open-minded,’’ is beyond ques- 
tion,?? 

In the delicate matter of giving the Constitution a finished 
literary form, Johnson’s conduct was characterized by caution 
and generosity. On September 8, after the general provisions 
of the Constitution had been agreed upon fairly well, a 
committee, with Johnson as chairman and including Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, James Madison and 


“4 J. Madison, Writings, Hunt ed., IX, 1-2; T. Jefferson, Writings, Ford ed., I, 201. 

Records of the Federal Convention, II, 397 ff. 

46 Ibid., II, 449-50. 

‘7 See ‘candid’ in Samuel Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, ed. of 1755. 
S. Johnson indicates in his definitions that the most usual meaning of ‘‘candid’’ was 
open-minded, fair, impartial (see illustrations). 
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Rufus King, was elected by ballot to ‘‘revise the stile and 
arrange the articles agreed to by the House.'’‘® As the literary 
style of the Constitution is quite unlike that of Johnson, it 
is improbable that his was the pen which gave the document 
its final literary form. Moreover, as both Madison (a member 
of the committee) and Baldwin (an active member of the 
Convention) agreed in assigning the major responsibility for 
the drafting of the Constitution to Gouverneur Morris,*® it 
seems that in this instance, as in so many others during his 
service in Congress, Johnson surrendered the task of drafting 
a committee report into the hands of a younger man, gra- 
ciously foregoing this small claim upon the memory of pos- 
terity. 

Johnson's last recorded gesture of conciliation proved as 
futile as it was generous. Colonel Mason of Virginia, whose 
proposal that Congress be given authority to enact sumptuary 
legislation, and who had grounds enough already for oppos- 
ing the Constitution, moved, in the closing days of the 
Convention, that a committee be appointed to draft articles 
of association ‘‘for encouraging . . . oeconomy frugality and 
american manufactures.’"*° Whatever Johnson may have 
thought about sumptuary legislation in general, he seconded 
Mason's motion promptly and almost as promptly was 
placed on a committee to consider the proposal. If Johnson 
had in mind the reconciliation of Mason he was disappointed, 
for the fact that the committee never reported gave the Vir- 
ginian one more ground for his failure to sign the Constitu- 
tion. 

Since few members of the Convention were as “‘celebrated 
for ... legal knowledge’ or more respectfully heard®! than 


48 Records of the Federal Convention, Il, 547. 

4° Ibid., III, 499. 

50 Ihid., II, 606. 

51 Jbid., I], 88; Farrand, Framing of the Constitution, pp. 34, 106. 
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Johnson, it is probable that he left a definite impress upon the 
Federal system of jurisprudence. Even though Johnson's old 
habit of seldom speaking makes it difficult to determine the 
exact nature of his views, a good deal may be inferred from 
the very brief summaries on which we must rely. His major 
premise seems to have been that the national government is 
the “Sovereign, the Supreme Sovereign.’’*? He appears to 
have objected to undue constitutional restraints upon the 
Federal executive and legislature, for he believed that treaties 
negotiated by the executive should not be subject to ratifica- 
tion, urged that it was not necessary to incorporate into the 
Constitution a specific statement of the validity of the Con- 
federation debt against the new government,** and insisted 
that a constitutional prohibition of ex post facto laws implied 
an “‘improper suspicion of the National Legislature.’’* 

Yet Johnson's faith, it appears, was not so much in the 
executive or the legislature as in law, legal processes and 
the integrity of judges. The entire thesis of his address before 
the Connecticut ratifying convention was that the ‘peculiar 
glory’’ of the new government was that it depended ‘‘upon 
the mild and equal energy of the magistracy for the execution 


of the Laws.’’*> Though he never made his views fully a 
matter of public record, it is fairly clear that the power of 


judicial review was the keystone of Johnson’s constitutional 
arch,®* and that it was perhaps with the idea of making 


52 Records of the Federal Convention, Ul, 347. 

53 Tbid., II, 393, 346-47- 

84 Thid., IL, 376. 

55 Conn. Courant, Jan. 14, 1788. 

56 In fact, he stated not only that ‘‘the Constitution, vests in the general legislature 
a power to make laws of national concern; to appoint Judges to decide upon these 
laws."’ (Conn. Courant, Jan. 14, 1788), but also voted for the Judiciary Act of 1789, in 
which the idea of judicial review is implicit (Annals of Congress, 1, 50). It should be 
added thar as this idea was entertained by most of the leading members of the conven- 
tion, it was in no way peculiar co Johnson. E. §. Corwin, The Doctrine of Judicial Re- 
view, pp. 1-79; A. C. McLaughlin, The Courts, the Constitution and Parties, Chap. I; 
Charles A. Beard, The Supreme Court and the Constitution, pp. 1-101. For primary evidence 
see Elliot, Debates, ed. 1881, I, 380; I, 45-46, 489; II, 443, 5533 1V, 155-56. 
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judicial supremacy doubly sure that Johnson suggested the 
phrase in the Constitution providing that jurisdiction of 
Federal courts shall extend not only to laws passed by Con- 
gress, but ‘‘to all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Constitution.’’*’ A further check upon the states, an out- 
growth, no doubt, of the trials and perplexities of the Trenton 
decree, was moved by Rutledge and seconded by Johnson; it 
stated that the Supreme Court should have jurisdiction over 
interstate disputes.°* Thus in the last analysis the enforcement 
of national sovereignty over states, individuals, and even 
over the national executive and legislature, was to rest in the 
hands of intelligent and learned Federal justices. The system 
was bound to commend itself to the conservative, law-loving 
Johnson. °* 

Even though Johnson was thus national in his views, the 
political situation in Connecticut made it essential to keep 
constantly in the foreground of his mind the necessity of 
drafting a constitution which would prove acceptable to his 
constituents. Did he foresee that decisions by such Federal 
justices as Marshal] and Story would bring about the nation- 
alism which he desired, thereby rendering unnecessary a 
number of subordinate grants of power which might have 
alienated valuable support? Was he one of those of whom 
the well-informed George Mason spoke in the Virginia ratify- 
ing convention when he stated that there 
are many gentlemen in the United States who think that we should 
have one great, national consolidated government, and that it was 
better to bring it about slowly and imperceptibly rather than all at 
once. . . . To those who think that one national, consolidated 
government is best for America, this extensive judicial authority 
will be agreeable. 


57 Records of the Federal Convention, II, 428, 430, 660-61. 

58 Tbid., II, 401. 

59 On Johnson’s love for English law see W. Maclay, Journal, July 13, 1789. 
8° J. Elliot, Debates, ed. 1881, III, 522. 
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There is no conclusive evidence on the subject, but the trend 
of Johnson's thought, so far as we know it, suggests that he 
had some such idea in mind. 

The last meeting of the Convention took place on Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, and was opened by Doctor Franklin's plea that 
the delegates waive their objections, support the adoption of 
the Constitution, and give it unanimous endorsement by the 
states represented. After a minor change speedily was made 
and a few short speeches delivered, Franklin's motion that 
the adoption be made unanimous by states was carried 
quickly. The delegates moved forward to sign the document 
while the venerable Franklin, looking at a rising sun pictured 
over the speaker's chair, related how he had wondered as the 
debates progressed whether the sun was rising or setting. 
““But,’’ he concluded, ‘‘now at length I have the happiness 
to know that it is a rising not a setting sun.”’ Shortly after 
this ‘‘the Convention dissolved itself by an Adjournment 
sine die.’"8! 

The next task was to prevail upon Congress to transmit 
the Constitution to the various states for ratification, and, 
if possible, to secure its endorsement of the document. John- 
son and ten other delegates to Congress who also were mem- 
bers of the convention, proceeded at once to New York, 
where they took their seats in Congress.*? Although a quorum 
was present on September 20, for the first time since August 
Io, action upon the Constitution was delayed for nearly a 
week. Finally, on September 28, Congress ‘‘Resolved Unant- 
mously’’ to transmit the Constitution to the various states. 
But in spite of the influx into Congress of members of the 


§1 Records of the Federal Convention, 11, 648-49. 

82 The following delegates to Congress also were members of the Federal Conven- 
tion: Langdon, Gilman, Gorham, King, Johnson, Yates, Madison, Blount, Butler, 
Few and Pierce (Journals of Congress, Sept. 26, 1787; Records of the Federal Convention, III, 


87-97). 
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Federal Convention, the unanimity was a unanimity of states, 
not delegates, and the document itself was transmitted to 
the states. with no word of Congressional approval.® 

The manner in which Connecticut was brought squarely 
into the Federalist column affords an interesting illustration 
of propaganda methods in eighteenth-century America.* 
During the summer of 1787 the press of the state in a multi- 
tude of articles had sought to prepare the minds of the Con- 
necticut electorate for a favorable reception of the document 
which was being drafted at Philadelphia,* and immediately 
after the adjournment of the Federal Convention, copies of 
the Constitution were printed and distributed throughout 
the state.** By the end of September Col. David Humphreys 
was convinced that the clergy, lawyers, physicians, merchants 
and officers of the Revolutionary armies would, in the main, 
be favorable to the new Constitution, while the opposition 
would be ‘‘less than was apprehended.’’*? Meanwhile, the 
clergy of New Haven County gave the Constitution their 
“unanimous approbation,'’®§ while the New Haven town 
meeting ‘‘by a very full vote’’ petitioned the General Assem- 
bly to issue an early call for a state convention to ratify the 
Constitution.*? These measures, as well as the strongly 
Federalist articles which appeared in every newspaper in the 


88 Journals of Congress, Sept. 28, 1787. Cf. James Madison, Works, Hunt ed., V, 2-3. 

64 For one of the earlier campaigns, see Philip G. Davidson, ‘‘Whig Propagandists 
of the American Revolution,’ American Historical Review, XXXIX (April, 1934), 
442-53. 

85 Conn. Journal, June 6, 13, 20, Aug. 15, 1787; American Mercury, Aug. 6, 1787; 
Middlesex Gazette, June 18, 25, July 30, Aug. 6, 20, 27, 1787; (Litchfield) Weekly Mon#- 
tor, May 28, June 11, Aug. 13, 27, Sept. 10, 17, 1787. As previously indicated, the 
New-Haven Gagette and the (Hartford) Conn. Courant, were strongly Federalist. Cf. 
Charles Warren's Maksng of the Constitution, for other excerpts from the contemporary 
American press. 

86 New-Haven Gazette, Sept. 27, 1787; Conn. Journal, Sept. 16, 1787; Middlesex Gazette 
and Conn. Courant, Oct. 1, 1787. 

87 F. L. Humphreys, David Humphreys, 1, 424. 

88 American Mercury, Oct. 19, 1787. Copied from Middlesex Gazette. 

89 New-Haven Gazette, Oct. 4, 1787. 
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state, proved so effective that the General Assembly virtually 
was unanimous in calling a ratifying convention to meet at 
Hartford on the first Thursday in January, 1788.7 

In spite of the fact that Johnson gave public evidence of 
his approval of the Constitution by signing it at Philadel- 
phia, there is, except for his speech before the Connecticut 
ratifying convention, no record to indicate that he took any 
part whatever in the campaign to secure its ratification. He 
was busy in Congress’ until after publication of the news 
that the General Assembly had called a ratifying conven- 
tion.”? Shortly after this, however, he made his way to New 
Haven, where he remained until the adjournment of the 
General Assembly. After a brief visit with his family at 
Stratford, he returned to New York, where, on November 12, 
1787, he formally accepted the presidency of Columbia Col- 
lege. Occupied with his academic duties in New York, he 
left the work of supporting the Constitution mainly to other 
hands, although, at the solicitation of the college trustees,” 
he decided to represent Stratford at the Connecticut ratifying 
convention.’> Meanwhile, however, an enthusiastic press 


70 Abraham Baldwin, who was ‘‘just from the spot,’’ stated that the call for a 
convention was unanimous (Madison, Writings, Hunt ed., V, 16), but no record of 
the exact vote has been discovered. What the General Assembly did was to recommend 
that those who were ‘‘qualified by Law to vote in Town Meetings’’ should convene 
on the second Monday in Nov. and select delegates to the convention, the members 
of which were to receive the same pay as state legislators (MS. Conn. State Rec., 
Oct., 1787. Office Sec. of State of Conn.). 

7 Actually he was occupied with important committee work at the time (Journals 
of Congress, Oct. 1-12, 1787). 

72 New Haven Gazette, Oct. 11, 1787. 

73 MS Minutes of the Trustees of Columbia College, Nov. 12, 1787. CU. For Johnson's 
movements, see his Journals from Oct. 13 to Nov. 12, 1787. JMSS. 

™W.S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, Nov. 29, 1787. JMSS. 

78 He was chosen a delegate to the convention on Nov. 12, the same day on which 
he assumed the presidency of Columbia (Stratford, Conn., MS, Town Acts, Nov. 12, 
1787). Particulars of this election, which was almost unanimous, may be found in 
W. S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, Nov. 29, 1787; W. S. Johnson to R. C. Johnson, Nov. 
17, 1787. JMSS; S. Orcutt, History of . . . Stratford, pp. 423-24. 
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under skillful leadership expounded the merits of the Consti- 
tution so successfully that Johnson and the friends of Federal- 
ism looked forward to an easy victory in January.’¢ 

The ratifying convention which met at Hartford in January 
was, according to the president of Yale, the ‘‘grandest 
assemblage of sensible & worthy Characters that ever met 
together in this State.’’7? Former Governor Griswold came 
to the convention from his retirement; Governor Huntington 
and Deputy Governor Oliver Wolcott as well as Dr. Johnson, 
Judge Sherman and Judge Ellsworth were present, together 
with twelve former members of Congress. Oliver Ellsworth 
opened the debates on January 4, after which, according to 
a contemporary report, Doctor Johnson addressed the con- 
vention as follows: 


My Honourable Friend has represented to us the miserable State, 
which we are in with respect to our public affairs. It is a melancholy 
picture but not too highly drawn. Our commerce is annihilated; our 
national honour, once in so high esteem, is no more. We have got 
to the very brink of ruin; we must turn back and adopt a new sys- 
tem. The gentleman's arguments have demonstrated that a prin- 
ciple of coercion is absolutely necessary, if we would have a union 
to answer any beneficial purposes. All ancient leagues have had this 
principle. Holland has in fact had it. When a Dutch province has 
neglected to furnish her quota for the national expense, taxes have 
been levied by an army. It was necessary that each province should 
be compelled to pay her part. But how was this to be effected? There 
was no other way but by force of arms, a measure most dangerous 
to the public tranquility. 

%6 J. Madison, Works, Ford ed., V, 16, 60. For the cogent articles by Ellsworth and 
Sherman which were published in the Conn. Courant and New-Haven Gazette, see P. L. 
Ford, Essays on the Constitution of the United States, pp. 137-202, 213-41. For other pro- 
Federalist articles, see Conn. Journal, Oct. 14, 31, Nov. 14, 21, 28, Dec. 5, 12, 26, 1787; 
Conn. Gazette, Oct. 5, Nov. 2, 9, Dec. 16, 28, 1787; American Mercury, Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 
12, 26, Dec. 10, 17, 24, 1787; New-Haven Gazette, Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25, Nov. 1, 8, 15, 22, 
29, Dec. 20, 1787; (Litchfield) Weekly Monitor, Oct. 8, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, 31, 1787. 


Much of what was published, however, is political bunkum. 
7 Stiles, Lit. Diary, III, 298. 
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Under our old Confederation each State was bound by the most 
solemn obligations to pay its proper proportion of the national ex- 
pense. If any State did not perform what it had so solemnly prom- 
ised, it became a transgressor. It did an injury to the other States to 
which it had pledged its faith, for the performance of what it had 
stipulated in the articles of confederation. The other States have a 
tight to redress, they have a right by the law of nature and of 
nations to insist upon and compel a performance. How shall this be 
done? There is no other way but by force of arms. What is the 
consequence? This way of enforcing federal decrees leads directly to 
civil war and national ruin. This was the case with the ancient 
leagues. The States in the confederacy were bound by compact, to 
bear certain proportions of the public burdens. Some of the states 
were delinquent; they failed in performing their stipulations. This 
injurious conduct provoked the others; they had recourse to 
arms for redress. While they were thus involved in civil war, 
neighboring powers took advantage of it, and availed themselves 
of the forces of a part to subdue the rest. Such is the nature of this 
kind of confederacies, that the general decrees must either remain 
without efficacy, or be put into execution by military force. 

The Convention saw this imperfection in attempting to legislate 
for States, in their political capacity, that the coercion of Law can 
be exercised by nothing save by military force. They have therefore 
gone upon entirely new ground. They have formed one new nation 
out of the individual States. The Constitution, vests in the general 
legislature a power to make laws in matters of national concern; 
to appoint Judges to carry them into execution. This excludes the 
idea of an armed force. The power, which is to enforce these Laws, 
is the energy of Law; and this force is to operate only on individuals, 
who fail in their duty to their country. This is the peculiar glory of 
the Constitution, that it depends upon the mild and equal energy 
of the magistracy for the execution of the Laws. The Convention 
have framed a system of government, and now submit it, to the 
wisdom of their country. We address ourselves, not to your passions, 
but to your reason; we speak as to wise men. Judge ye what we say. 
As to the old system, we can go no further with it; experience has 
shown it to be utterly inefficient. The States were sensible of this, 
to remedy the evil they appointed the convention. Though no 
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enthusiast, I cannot but impute it to a signal intervention of divine 
providence, that a convention of States differing in circumstances, 
interests, and manners, should be so harmonious in adopting one 
grand system. If we reject a plan of government, which with such 
favorable circumstances is offered for our acceptance, I fear our 
national existence must come to a final end.”8 


Johnson was followed by Judge Ellsworth, Governor Hunt- 
ington, Chief Justice Law and a number of other gentlemen, 
all of whom spoke in favor of the new Constitution.” A 
writer for the Connecticut Courant stated that ‘‘all the objec- 
tions to the Constitution vanished before the learning and 
eloquence of a Johnson, the genuine good sense and discern- 
ment of a Sherman, and the Demosthenean energy of an Ells- 
worth,'’8° and it was found when the vote was taken that 
only 4o of the 168 delegates had voted to reject the Constitu- 
tion.*! The tidings of this overwhelming victory were an- 
nounced in New Haven by the ringing of bells and the firing 
of cannon.*? A new faith and a new hope were born as the 
new era began, faith and hope for the new government and, 
in a sense, the new nation which Johnson and his colleagues 
had created at Philadelphia. 

The “‘sweet reasonableness’ of Johnson's nature, which, 
during the conflicts of the American Revolution had cost him 


78 Conn. Courant, Jan. 14, 1788; Conn. Journal, Jan. 16, 1788; New York Daily Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 23, 1788. Even though the reporting is imperfect (W. G. Brown, Oliver 
Ellsworth, p. 172, 0. 1), the address is quoted here in full because it is not included in 
J. Elliot's Debates and because it is the longest specimen of Johnson's political oratory 
we have. 

7 J. Elliot, Debates, II, 185-202. Ellsworth’s speeches are reprinted in the American 
Museum, III (April, 1788), 334-43. 

8° Conn. Courant, Jan. 14, 1788. 

5! The names of those who voted for the adoption of the Constitution, including 
that of William Samuel Johnson, may be found in the Documentary History of the Consts- 
tution, Il, 87-89; while the names of its opponents, as they were recorded in the Conn. 
Courant, are printed in B. C. Steiner, op. c#t., p. 125. Analyses of the vote on economic 
and geographic bases may be found in C. A. Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
Stitution, p. 265; and O. G. Libby’s ‘Distribution of the Vote . . . on the Federal 
Constitution,’ pp. 14-17. 

82 Stiles, Lit. Diary, III, 300. 
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his official station and sent him into seclusion, at last achieved 
its triumph. He should best be remembered as the spokesman 
of compromise within a heated and discordant convention. 
He advocated compromise between large and small states, 
between North and South, and compromise even with his 
own principles; for, even though he believed in the supreme 
sovereignty of the national government, he is known best 
as an advocate of the compromise by which the states 
achieved a degree of self-protection through equal represen- 
tation in the United States Senate. This great compromise, 
which probably saved the convention from disruption, did 
much to establish the habit of ‘‘mutual concessions’’** which 
came to dominate the later sessions of the Convention and 
made possible the drafting of the Constitution. It is in con- 
nection with the establishment of this habit of compromise 
that Johnson rendered his most signal service to his state and 
nation.*4 Yet, this is not to say that Johnson was without 
constructive views of his awn, for if the Federal government 
proved acceptable to the people at the time, if indeed it is a 
government of law, if, within the national boundaries, it has 
established itself as the ‘‘Sovereign, the Supreme Sovereign,”’ 
then these achievements are, at least in some measure, due 
to the wise statesmanship and temperate counsels of William 
Samuel Johnson. 


83 This is the expression Johnson uses to describe the methods by which the Consti- 
tution was drafted. It occurs in his MS ‘‘Memoirs"’ in JMSS, which otherwise shed 
litele light on what occurred at Philadelphia. 

84 For examples, see J. Madison, Journal, Hunt ed., pp. 183, 242, 448, 558. 
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Waren Johnson accepted the presidency of Columbia 
College he was prepared to retire from politics; in fact, 
Ezra Stiles, who was president at the time, records that 
Johnson actually did resign his seat in the Connecticut Coun- 
cil during November, 1787.' But, as the voters renominated 
and reélected him to his old position, Johnson continued to 
serve in the Council through the special session of January, 
1789.” It was apparent to the Federalists of Connecticut that 
men who were sympathetic with the purposes of the Consti- 
tution and informed as to its implications should be ap- 
pointed to administer its provisions. The General Assembly, 
therefore, turned once more to Dr. Johnson and Judge Ells- 
worth, appointing them, in the October session of 1788, the 
first two Senators from Connecticut; ‘‘than whom,’’ wrote 
David Humphreys, ‘‘better men for the purpose could not 
have been found.’’* It is significant that Johnson’s attitude 


1 Stiles, Lit. Diary, IIT, 285. 

2 MS State Records of Conn., IV, Office Sec. of State of State of Connecticut. For the 
election of 1787, see New Haven Gazette and Conn. Magazine, May 17, 1787, p. 102. 
For Johnson's committee service during this time, see Conn. Arch., Rev., XXXVI, 
223; XXXVII, 289, 291 a, 292. For his attendance, see Journals, May 12-27, Oct. 
8-23, 1788; Jan. 8, 1789. JMSS. 

3 F. L. Humphreys, David Humphreys, 1, 438. For the appointment of Johnson as 
senior Senator and Ellsworth as junior Senator, see Conn. Arch., Rev., XX XVII, 287. 
It was announced in the New York Daily Advertiser, Oct. 11, 1788. 
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toward the American Revolution was no longer a noticeable 
liability, for the General Assembly passed over the distin- 
guished Roger Sherman, the only man to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confederation and the 
United States Constitution, and bestowed upon Johnson, now 
no longer a resident of Connecticut, this new evidence of 
public confidence. 

The first Senate, as had been intended, was composed 
largely of mature statesman, skilled in the ways of politics, 
schooled in law and ‘polite learning,’’ sure of social posi- 
tion, and on the whole fairly well endowed with worldly 
goods.‘ If the experience, learning, prestige and material well- 
being of this group was the country’s gain, the local, personal 
and economic interests of the Senators often proved a national 
liability. This was as true of Johnson as of other Senators, 
for he never again attained the breadth of statesmanship 
which he achieved behind the closely guarded doors of the 
Federal Convention. 

The majority of this aristocratic group naturally placed 
great emphasis upon proprieties and amenities, upon forms 
and ceremonies, upon rank and precedent. This view was 
shared by Johnson, who, as Maclay expressed it, was a 
‘‘thorough-paced courtier.’’* The ceremonies attending Wash- 


4 The average age of the group was a little under fifty, with Johnson, aged 63, as 
the eldest, and his friend, Rufus King, aged 38, as the youngest members of the group. 
Eighteen senators ‘had served in the Continental Congress, eleven in the Federal 
Convention, while virtually all of them had held local offices. Fifteen senators were 
lawyers, three were merchants, and six were engaged in agricultural pursuits. Fifteen 
members were college graduates and two others had been educated by private tutors. 
The tabulation is of March, 1790, when attendance, except for Rhode Island, was 
complete. See Richard Bassett, Pierce Butler, Charles Carroll, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Jonathan Elmer, William Few, Theodore Foster, William Grayson, Benjamin Hawkins, 
John Henry, Ralph Izard, William Samuel Johnson, Samuel Johnston, Rufus King, 
John Langdon, Richard Henry Lee, William Maclay, Robert Morris, William Paterson, 
George Read, Philip Schuyler, Caleb Strong and Paine Wingate in DAB; Tristram 
Dalton, James Gunn and Joseph Stanton, Jr in Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927 (House Doc. 783, 69th Cong., 2d Sess.) 

5 W. Maclay, Journal, July 14, 1789. 
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ington’s reception at New York in April, 1789, afford a case 
in point. Johnson, as one of three members of the senatorial 
committee of welcome, journeyed to Elizabethtown to meet 
the approaching President. In the bright sunlight of spring, 
Washington, with the congressional reception committee, 
was escorted by a ‘‘Cavalcade of Troops’’ to the point of 
debarcation, whence they proceeded to New York in a 
““grand Procession on the Water.’’ After their arrival, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, amidst the acclamations of a 
‘““vast concourse of People,’’ they went in procession to the 
presidential mansion.® 

A meticulous observance of the etiquette of this ‘‘Repub- 
lican Court’’ was as much a part of Johnson's life as it was 
of the century. Now we find him paying his calls with Senator 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton or entertaining his political 
associates at dinner ‘‘in a very agreeable way."’? We may 
picture him as accepting an invitation to call upon Chief 
Justice and Mrs. John Jay,* or sipping a dish of tea with Col. 
Alexander Hamilton.® At proper intervals he appeared at the 
President’s house, not only with senatorial committees and 
at levees, but as a guest at presidential dinners. On one such 
occasion he was accompanied by Mrs. Johnson and his 
daughter, Mrs. Kneeland, who there enjoyed the society of 
Chief Justice John Jay and Senator Ralph Izard.!° When 
Washington passed through Stratford in September, 1789, he 
was waited upon there properly by Senator Johnson.'!! Nor 


§ The quotations are from the Journals, April 22, 23, 1789, JMSS. For a contemporary 
description of the reception, see the New York Packet, April 24, 1789. Cf. T. E. V. 
Smith, New York in. . . 1789, pp. 222-24. 

™W. Maclay, Journal, Sept. 14, 1789; Feb. 13, 1790. 

&R. W. Griswold, Republican Court, p. 99. 

§ Journals, passim. 

10 Journals, Sept. 17, 28, 29, Nov. 25, 1789; April 29, 1790. JMSS. G. Washington, 
Diaries, 1V, 55- 

4G. Washington, Diaries, IV, 23. Though these incidents show that both Washing- 
ton and Johnson observed the proprieties of polite social intercourse, there is not a 
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are all the glimpses which we get of Johnson during this 
period of a stiffly formal nature, for on one occasion we find 
him indulging in “‘familiar chit-chat’’ with his senatorial 
colleagues.!? At another time, while the wine flowed, we find 
him joining with his friend, Senator Izard, in disparaging the 
character of his old associate, Doctor Benjamin Franklin." 
A few days later Johnson joined with his colleague Ellsworth 
and his friend King in defeating a motion, shortly after the 
death of Franklin, that the Senate wear mourning for a month 
as a token of respect for the deceased patriot. 

Usually, however, Johnson was the advocate of gracious 
usage and formal address. In one instance he served on a 
senatorial committee to reply to the President's inaugural 
address. A phrase in the reply, which has a decidedly John- 
sonian flavor, was challenged by Senator Maclay as unrepub- 
lican. After Johnson had explained to the Senate that the word 
‘‘splendor,’’ as used in the reply, signified ‘‘the highest per- 
fection of government,”’ it was allowed to remain unaltered.'® 
On another occasion Johnson served on a committee which 
recommended as a proper title for Washington, ‘‘His Highness 
the President of the United States of America and the Protector of 
the Rights of the Same,”’ or the alternate title, ‘His Highness the 
President of the United States of America and Protector of their 


word in all of Washington's published writings to indicate that he felt any particular 
affection or esteem for Johnson, nor is there to be found in any of Johnson's manu- 
scripts any mead of praise for the first president. 

WW. Maclay, Journal, July 6, 1789. 

13 Ibid., April 14, 1790. 

14 [bid., April 23, 1790. Among other reasons it may be mentioned that, as Franklia 
never forgave his own son for his loyalty to King George, it is not improbable that 
it was difficult for him to overlook Johnson's lukewarmness in the cause of ‘‘Liberty.”” 
Nevertheless, he entertained Johnson at dinner once during the Federal Convention. 
(Journals, June 6, 1787, JMSS). In the published works of Franklin and the entire 
Johnson collection, there is no evidence that any intimacy existed between the two 
after Johnson's return from England. 

18 W. Maclay, Journal, May 7, 1789; Annals of Congress, 1, 31-32. 
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Liberties."’'® But, as the more democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives chose to address Washington simply as the ‘‘Presi- 
dent of the United States,’’ the Senate finally accepted that 
style. The grave deliberations and solemn recommendations 
of Johnson and his colleagues amounted in the end to exactly 
nothing. 

The position Johnson occupied in the first Senate is not 
easy to determine. He was regular in his attendance!” and 
was well known to the ten members with whom he had 
served in the Federal Convention, as well as to five other 
senators with whom he had served in Congress, yet his com- 
mittee assignments do not indicate that he was as active or 
as useful as he had been in the Confederation Congress or the 
Federal Convention. Unfortunately for the historian, the first 
Senate met behind closed doors and its Journals contain only 
a skeleton of committee assignments, official documents and 
record votes. William Maclay, the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, kept a journal but it is neither so exact nor im- 
partial as Madison's recording of the debates in the Federal 
Convention. Maclay was the spokesman of the West rather 
than the East, of the small farmer rather than the merchant 
or capitalist, and had the Jacksonian failing of doubting the 
integrity of those who disagreed with him. Johnson, as the 
loyal representative of a state which was commercial and 
capitalistic as well as agricultural, naturally incurred Ma- 
clay’s suspicion. Despite the fact that the social relations be- 
tween the two appear to have been pleasant,'8 Maclay, who 
distrusted New Englanders as a matter of principle, thought 
Johnson on one occasion ‘‘very uncandid,’’ while on another 
he intimated that Johnson, in his eagerness to press the 


16 Annals of Congress, 1, 34-36; W. Maclay, Journal, May 8, 9, 14, 15, 1789. 
7 The Journal of the Senate, 1789-1791, as well as the Johnson Journals, attest this 
fact. 


1 W. Maclay, Journal, July 6, 1789; Feb. 13, April 14, 1790. 
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claims of a Connecticut constituent, had given an ‘improper 
certificate.’’!* It is true that Johnson was too adept a diplomat 
invariably to express his whole view, and it is likewise true 
that he was a zealous guardian of the interests of his constitu- 
ents, but a further criticism of his honesty by Maclay was 
clearly unfounded. Maclay was incensed that Johnson, who 
resided at Columbia College, should be allowed “‘full pay 
and mileage’’ to Connecticut. ‘‘Honesty,’’ wrote the Pennsy]- 
vanian, ‘‘thrives but badly east of the Hudson.’’?° Had Ma- 
clay investigated the matter he would have found that, as 
Johnson had attended the Connecticut General Assembly the 
preceding fall, he was fully entitled to the allowance.”! Yet, 
even with these strictures, Johnson fared much better than 
his fellow New Englander, John Adams, whom Maclay was 
given to calling ‘‘Bonny Johnny”’ or his ‘‘Rotundity,”’ the 
President.” 

Furthermore, even though Johnson was a moderate Fed- 
eralist,2* he was certainly not such a ‘‘thorough-paced 
courtier’’ as Maclay believed. This comes out clearly in con- 
nection with the debates on the President's power to remove 
Federal officeholders. The question at issue was this: The 
Constitution provides that the President may appoint officers 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” but 
might he remove them without senatorial sanction? In a 
long, apologetic and very involved address, Johnson finally 
concluded that the President might not remove his ap- 
pointees without the consent of the Senate.** In the heat 


19 [bid., Journal, Aug. 19, 1789; May 12, 1790. 

20 Ibid., April 3, 1790. 

21 Journals, Oct. 4-Nov. 7, 1789. JMSS. 

22,W. Maclay, Journal, May 1, 1790; May 11, 1789. 

23 For evidence that he was so regarded, see Pierre Long to W. S. Johnson, March 
16, 1789. For evidence that Johnson continued his old suspicion of France, see W. S. 
Johnson to S. W. Johnson, March 7, and April 10, 1798. All in JMSS. 

24 An outline of such an address is among the Johnson MSS in the Lib. Cong. John 
Adams’ notes on Johnson's remarks are in Adams’ Works, III, 412. 
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of the debate, Oliver Ellsworth, a sturdy defender of the 
administration, is said to have called his senior colleague 
‘Thomas Aquinas by implication,’’*® a sobriquet which, 
coming from this Calvinistic source, was hardly intended as 
a tribute to Johnson's “‘genius and extensive learning.”’ 
Johnson to the contrary notwithstanding, Adams, by his 
casting vote, determined that the power of removal is abso- 
lutely vested in the President; but the whole question con- 
tinued open, and had a long and vexing history until it was 
finally adjudicated in 1926.7 In this instance the judgment 
of posterity ran counter to that of Johnson, who had risked 
the displeasure of President Washington to express his views 
on this thorny question. 

Despite the time spent on form and precedent and upon dis- 
cussing the nature of the Federal government, essential serv- 
ices eventually were rendered by the first Senate in the launch- 
ing of the new government. One of the first of these was the 
passage of the earliest Federal tariff act, in the debates upon 
which Johnson again revealed himself as the defender of the 
economic interests of his section. It does not appear that there 
was any general debate upon the constitutionality of a pro- 
tective tariff at the time, but there was a lively debate upon 
what articles should be taxed. Maclay records that ‘‘the mem- 
bers, both from the North, and still more particularly from the 
South, were ever in a flame when articles were brought 
forward that were in any considerable use among them.’'” 
Since one of the principal industries of New England was 
that of importing molasses and distilling it into rum, Doctor 
Johnson argued that there should be no duty at all upon 
molasses; either it was used by distillers as a raw material 
and therefore should be admitted duty-free or it was ‘“‘con- 


2 W. Maclay, Journal, July 15, 16, 1789. 
6 272 U.S. 53, 125. 
27 W. Maclay, Journal, June 11, 1789. 
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sumed by the poor as food,’’ and obviously should be ad- 
mitted without a tax.’* But when the time came to place a 
duty of ten cents a gallon upon the imported Jamaica spirits, 
which competed with the products of the New England dis- 
tilleries, there was no recorded word of protest by Johnson.*® 

Johnson’s most important contribution to the institutional 
development of the country as a whole, however, probably 
was rendered in connection with the Judiciary Act of 1789. 
Although the act as originally drafted is justly attributed to 
Oliver Ellsworth,*? It is more than probable that in drawing 
it Ellsworth was ‘“‘aided by his colleague in the Senate, 
William Samuel Johnson.’’*! The act itself was particularly 
difficult to frame, as both the type of organization and the 
jurisdiction of the proposed Federal courts were subjects of 
extended debate. Since the Constitution merely provides that 
there shall be “‘one supreme court and such inferior courts as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish,’’ one 
group contended that the Federal judiciary should consist 
of one supreme court which should hear Federal questions 
upon writs of error from state courts.*? Ellsworth’s bill, how- 


28 Tbid., June 4, 5, 1789. Materials on this subject are, however, extremely scanty. 

2 United States Statutes at Large, 1, 24-27. 

30 G. J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, 11, 160; American Law Review, 
X, 400; W. G. Brown, Oliver Ellsworth, pp. 184-86; Charles Warren, ‘‘New Light on 
the History of the Federal Judiciary Act of 1789,'' Harvard Law Review, XXXVII 
(Nov. 1923), 59-60. 

31 American Law Review, X, 400; H. Flanders, Lives . . . of the Chief Justices, Il, 159- 
Perhaps our most reliable information on the subject is found in an excellent little bio- 
gtaphical sketch of Oliver Ellsworth written by Johnson’s grandson, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, in 1814, for the Analectic Magazine. Verplanck was no doubt referring to 
Johnson when he stated that he derived his information largely from ‘‘a distinguished 
gentleman, whose early and constant habits of intimacy with Mr. Ellsworth afforded 
him the most ample opportunities for observing’’ the future Chief Justice. Johnson's 
memory was clear and there is no reason to doubt either his integrity or that of Ver- 
planck. The article states that the Judiciary Act was drawn up by Ellsworth ‘‘in 
concert with Dr. Johnson, his colleague in the Senate."’ (‘‘V,"’ or Gulian C. Verplanck, 
“Original Biographical Memoir of Oliver Ellsworth,’’ Analectic Magazine, UI, 382, 
390.) 

32 An essentially similar system was advocated by Newton D. Baker in the New 
York Times as late as April 24, 1933. 
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ever, provided for the creation of Federal district and circuit 
courts, a system which was accepted eventually. Since John- 
son voted for the bill as a whole** and there is no record of 
his opposition to the proposed organization, we are fairly 
safe in believing that Johnson favored the creation of the 
present hierarchy of Federal! courts. 

But, in determining the jurisdiction of Federal courts, 
Johnson and Ellsworth were in open disagreement. Like 
most Americans of the day, Ellsworth was attached to jury 
trials as a safeguard of liberty, and, since no juries were 
required in equity proceedings, he was ‘‘generally for limiting 
the chancery powers.’’*4 Johnson’s experience in English 
courts had made him such a warm admirer of British juris- 
prudence that, as we have noted, it was at his suggestion 
that a specific grant of equity jurisdiction to Federal courts 
was incorporated into the Constitution.*® He therefore 
aligned himself with the group of Senators which contended 
for an enlarged equity jurisdiction and an adherence to tra- 
ditional chancery procedure. Johnson was such a consistent 
proponent of these views that Maclay once said to him, 
“Doctor, ... I wish you would leave off using these side 
winds, and boldly, at once, bring in a clause for deciding all 
causes on civil-law principles, without the aid of a jury.” 
“‘No, no,’’ said he, ‘‘the civil-law is a name I am not fond 
of.’’ ‘‘You need not care about the name,’’ Maclay replied, 
‘since you have got the thing.’’** Recent researches have 
demonstrated that the early establishment of equity principles 
in Federal courts, as well as the form which that establish- 
ment took, are in large measure attributable to the senatorial 

33 Annals of Congress, I, 50. 

4“ W. Maclay, Journals, July 9, 1789. 


35 Records of the Federal Convention, Il, 428. 
38 Maclay, op. cét., July 11, 1789. 
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pro-equity group, of which Johnson was a leading member.*? 
Furthermore, his knowledge of English law was placed under 
requisition in committees dealing with the regulating of 
processes in Federal courts and the first Federal criminal code, 
as well as the first patent and copyright acts.%8 

The interest which Johnson had exhibited in the West 
during his service in Congress manifested itself during his 
senatorial career in efforts in behalf of the admission of 
Kentucky and Vermont into the union. This interest was not 
without a personal element, for as early as 1782 Johnson had 
invested in proprietors’ rights in the Vermont town which 
eventually came to bear his name.** During his term in Con- 
gress he had supported an amendment to the Articles of 
Confederation which would have permitted the admission 
of Vermont upon the favorable vote of nine states.*° Although 
this proposal was defeated, Johnson returned to the task in 
the Federal Convention, repeatedly urging that the Consti- 
tution be so phrased as to allow the admission of Vermont 
without the consent of New York, and in this he was entirely 
successful.41 Soon after the Convention had disbanded he 
wrote to his kinsman, Governor Chittenden of Vermont, 
urging that a ratifying convention be called in order that the 
Constitution might be adopted as speedily as possible. 
Johnson went on to foretell that one of the first objects which 
the new Congress was likely to consider would be the inde- 


37 Charles Warren, ‘‘New Light on the History of the Federal Judiciary Act of 
1789," Harvard Law Review, XX XVII (Nov. 1923), 99, and passim; W. Maclay, Journal, 
July 1, 10, 14, 1789. 

38 Annals of Congress, Jan. 19, May 13, 1789; March 15, May 4, 1790. An extensive 
correspondence of John Fitch, showing the pressure he put upon Congress to secure 
the passage of a Federal patent act to his liking, may be found among JMSS at Hart- 
ford, or in Lib. Cong. 

39 Records of the Governor and Council of . . . Vermont, II, 149-50; Oread Literary Club, 
History of the Town of Johnson, Vt., pp. 5-6. 

4 Journals of Congress, Lib. Cong. ed., XXIX, 811, 827. 

41 J. Madison, Journal, Hunt. ed., 489-91. 
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pendence of Kentucky, for which the southern states would 
be particularly eager. The northern states would therefore be 
‘‘glad to find a counterpoise in Vermont.’’‘? Interestingly 
enough, Johnson served upon the committee which recom- 
mended the admission of Kentucky, while his good friend, 
Rufus King, reported the bill for the admission of Vermont. 
Early in 1791 the Senate voted to admit both states, thus 
inaugurating the policy which Johnson had foreseen, of 
balancing states from North and South, a policy which was 
to be followed until its abandonment brought about the pre- 
lude to the great Civil War.‘ 

Another question in which Johnson probably had a pecu- 
niary as well as a political interest arose in connection with 
the public debt. Alexander Hamilton, in his first *‘Report on 
the Public Credit,’’ pointed out that the total foreign debt 
of the United States amounted to $11,710,378, and that the 
domestic debt was $42,414,085, while the state debts were 
estimated at approximately $25,000,000. ‘4 There was no oppo- 
sition to Hamilton’s plan to pay the foreign debt at par; but 
his proposal to pay the domestic debt in full was contested 
vigorously upon the ground that many Continental securities 
had been bought up by speculators. His third proposal, that 
the United States assume the debts which the states had 
incurred in financing the Revolution, was the most bitterly 
fought of all. The division of sentiment on this measure was 
so nearly equal that Jefferson declared that assumption of 
state debts by the Federal government would not have taken 
place if the legislators who were financially interested in the 
measure had refrained from voting.‘ 


2 Records of the Governor and Council of . . Vermont, III, 444-45. 

43 Annals of Congress, Il, 1777, 1774-755 1787, 1799-1800. 

44 A. Hamilton, ‘First Report on the Public Credit,’’ Works, II, 255-71. J. S. Bassett, 
The Federalist System, Chap. Il; E. Channing, History of the United States, Vol. IV, 
Chap. III. 

45 Thomas Jefferson, Writings, Ford ed., VI, 102-3. 
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Several factors probably influenced Johnson's viewpoint 
on the subject. To begin with, the thrifty Yankees of Con- 
necticut were heavy investors in the public debt, owning, in 
fact, more of the public obligations than all the public credi- 
tors of Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia combined. 
The decline of public securities to one-twentieth of their par 
value on account of the financial impotence of the Confedera- 
tion, had led the proponents of the Constitution to urge 
that a vote for the Constitution was a vote for a restored 
public credit.4° Johnson’s constituents, therefore, had good 
reason to expect that Congress would now do something to 
restore the value of public securities. Also, it is more than 
probable that Johnson was an investor in the public debt, 
for he was listed by Jefferson as one of the ‘‘paper men’’ in 
the first Congress.‘7 Moreover, Dr. Charles A. Beard has 
shown that the Doctor's youngest son, Robert Charles John- 
son, was the possessor of not less than $50,000 worth of such 
securities and that, on several occasions there were transfers 
of stock between father and son.‘® But he did not point out 
that Robert Charles was a bachelor in his middle twenties at 
the time, nor does he raise the problem of where the younger 
man could have got such large sums of money unless from 
his father.‘® Neither does he point out that, as Johnson’s 
eldest son was a resident of Bermuda at the time, Johnson 
was accustomed to rely upon the younger son to carry on 
business transactions for him.*® Whether Johnson's motive 
was one of concern for the interest of his constituents, ‘“en- 


46 For the economic argument in the campaign to secure ratification, see (Litchfield) 
Weekly Monitor, Sept. 10, 1787; (Hartford) American Mercury, Nov. 5, 1787. 

47 Thomas Jefferson, Writings, Ford ed., I, 223. 

48C. A. Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, pp. 117-18. 

49 FB. Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, IV, 186. 

50 W. S. Johnson to R. C. Johnson, Sept. 8, 1789; Nov. 23, 1791. JMSS. W. S. Johnson 
to Benj. Stiles, Oct. 27, 1788; W. S. Johnson to ——, March 15, 1790. NYHS. W. S. 
Johnson to S. W. Johnson, Sept. 8, 1787. NYPL. 
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lightened self interest,’’ broad national statesmanship, or a 
combination of all, the record is perfectly clear that he sup- 
ported ‘‘assumption’’ in his speeches and by his vote.*! 

A second feature of Hamilton's financial system was the 
establishment of a national bank, with a capital of $10,000,- 
ooo, divided into 25,000 shares valued at $400 each. Save for 
2,000,000 shares, which were to be purchased by the govern- 
ment, the stock was to be sold to the public. Three hundred 
dollars per share was payable in the recently funded debt of 
the United States and the remaining hundred dollars was 
payable in specie. Johnson, who gave his support in the 
Senate to the establishment of the bank, was by 1793 himself 
a shareholder in the ‘‘Bank of the United States.’’*? Did he, 
as Hamilton expected, use public securities in part payment 
for the bank stock? If so, where did he get them? On these 
points we have no evidence. 

Since ‘‘assumption"’ necessitated additional revenue, Con- 
gress, upon recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
levied a tax of nine cents a gallon upon spirits of domestic 
manufacture.** Doctor Johnson, a supporter of the plan, was 
‘filled with great joy’’ at its passage. 


No[w], [said he, walking from the chamber with Maclay], all is 
over, and the business is complete. We have revenue that will sup_ 
port the Government and every necessary measure of Government 


Maclay, less elated, replied that ‘‘we might undo all; that 
the high demands we had made would raise opposition, and 
that opposition might endanger the Government.”’ At this 
the Doctor seemed ‘‘a little struck.’’** But perhaps Johnson 


51W. Maclay, Journal, June 10, 1790; Annals of Congress, 1, 1010-16. 

52. W. S. Johnson, ‘Will of 1793,"" JMSS. The amount is not specified. Johnson's 
support of the bank is clear from a number of side votes; for example, Annals of Con- 
gress, II, 1788, 1791, 1809. 

53 United States Sratures at Large, I, .267-71. 

54 W. Maclay, Journal, Feb. 12, 1791. Within the year, news reached New York of 
rioting against the revenue officers at Fort Pitt; New York Journal, Oct. 5, 1791. 
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was reassured when, a week after this conversation, he voted 
to add an extra regiment to the Army.* 

Johnson’s task now was done and his long political career 
had reached its close. In the first Senate he had taken part in 
providing an adequate revenue and in establishing the Federal 
judiciary; he had assisted in bringing two new states into 
the union, and had been instrumental in establishing the 
public credit as well as in founding a national bank. More- 
over, he had favored the maintenance of a standing army 
strong enough to put down domestic insurrection. Repeated 
sieges of gout had left their mark upon his constitution and 
perhaps his disposition, for there is a discordant note in his 
senatorial record, even though he continued to play the part 
of moderation and conciliation.** Moreover, the palsy in his 
hand almost prevented his writing, while deafness was begin- 
ning to steal upon him. With the removal of the government 
from New York to Philadelphia, he was absent from the 
comforts of his home and from the care of his wife, as well 
as from his duties at the college. *‘The business is complete,’’ 
said Johnson, and so for him it proved to be; for although he 
had served only two years of his six-year term, on March 4, 
1791, he resigned his seat in the Senate and returned to his 
home, his wife and his duties at Columbia.* 


55 Annals of Congress, I, 1804. 

56 W. Maclay, Journal, July 1, 1790. - 

57 Annals of Congress, 11, 1830; New York Journal, March 10, 1791. Governor Hunt- 
ington’s letter accepting Johnson's resignation is in E. E. Beardsley’s William Samuel 
Johnson, p. 138. 


x 
The Formative Years of Columbia College 


In 1784 King’s College was reorganized under the ‘‘Regents 
of the University of the State of New York”’ and patriotically 
rechristened Columbia College.! The Regents assembled a 
faculty, renovated the building, and outlined a course of 
study which drew about thirty students to Columbia. Direct 
control by the Regents proved so unsatisfactory that, in 
April, 1787, the ‘Trustees of Columbia College’ were char- 
tered as a separate corporation with full control of the 
property and management of the college.2 On May 21, 1787, 
these trustees, upon nomination by Walter Livingston and 
the assurance of Johnson's friend, James Duane, that Johnson 
would accept the position “‘if they united in a choice,’’ 
unanimously elected William Samuel Johnson to the presi- 
dency of the coliege.* A local newspaper announced the 


1 Laws of the State of New York, 7 Sess. May 1, 1784, Cap. 51. The standard histories 
are A History of Columbia University; N. F. Moore, An Historical Sketch; Pine, King's 
College, Now Columbia University. Stiles’ Lit. Diary (e.g. III, 114) has some illuminating 
remarks on Columbia at this period; and Dr. O. T. Barck, in his New York City during 
the War for Independence pp. 167-68, has enriched our knowledge of the subject. During 
the summer of 1932, Mr. Milton Halsey Thomas, Curator of Columbiana, discovered 
“the minutes, heretofore missing, of the Board of Governors of King’s College from 
April 12, 1770 to July 5, 1781, together with a great mass of precious letters and 
documents” (Report of the President of Columbia University for 1932, p. 6). The present 
writer made free use of these documents through the courtesy of Mr. Thomas. 

2? Laws of the State of New York, to Sess. April 13, 1787, Cap. 82. Stiles, Lit. Diary, 
Ill, 127; Catalogue of Columbia College, 1826, p. 33. 

4 James Duane to W. S. Johnson, May 22, 1787. CU. 

‘ Minutes, May 20, 1787. 
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selection as ‘‘a happy proof of the high estimate in which 
literature is held among us since characters of the first im- 
portance condescend to assume the care of education.’’® 
The reasons for Johnson's election to the Columbia presi- 
dency are many and, for the most part, obvious. In the days 
when it was King’s College, under the presidency of his 
father, the son had received its degree of Master of Arts ad 
eundem and had made his ‘‘home”’ at the college when visiting 
New York.* While in England, Johnson had acted for the 
college in its case against Sir James Jay, thus gaining the 
friendship of James Duane, an influential trustee.” It was 
believed that in 1780 Johnson had been inclined to accept a 
place as head of the University of Pennsylvania.* In April, 
1787, he had shown his continued interest in Columbia by 
attending the first public commencement held in New York 
after the Revolution.? Moreover, Johnson's regular presence 
in New York as a delegate to Congress made it relatively 
easy for the trustees to meet him and learn his viewpoint. !° 
As a general rule, Johnson enjoyed public life, but in 1787 
the political horizon was ominously dark. The old Confedera- 
tion, enjoying little prestige at home and less abroad, 
clearly was bankrupt and either unwilling or unable to cope 
with Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts.'! In the spring the 


5 New York Advertiser, May 24, 1787; (Litchfield, Conn.) Weekly Monétor, June 11> 
1787. Briefer notices of the event are in the New York Journal, June 7, 1787, and the 
(Middletown, Conn.) Middlesex Gazette, June 11, 1787. 

6 Journals, June 10, 1762, Schneider, IV, 114, 2.48. 

7™W. S. Johnson to S. Johnson, May ro, 1767; March 15, 1768; JMSS; J. Duane to 
W. S. Johnson, June 15, Dec. 9, 1770; JMSS and Banc. Transc.; W. S. Johnson to Jas. 
Duane, March 30, 1771, CU; W. S. Johnson to Jas. Duane, Feb. 5, 1770; March 16, 
1772. CU Transcripts. 

8W. B. Reed, Life . . . of Joseph Reed, II, 172; Stiles, Lit. Diary, II, 398, 401, 416. 

9 Journals, April 10, 1787, JMSS; for an account of the exercises, see New York 
Journal, April 17, 1787. CU Transcripts. 

10 For Johnson’s punctilious attendance, see Journals of Congress, 1785-87 & Ep. 
120, supra. 

See p, 130-31 supra. When, in late old age, Johnson dictated his memoirs, the Massa- 
chusetts disorders were vividly in his mind. JMSS. The disturbances were reported 
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new Constitution had not been framed; in the autumn its 
adoption was uncertain,'? and, even if the new form of govern- 
ment were adopted, Johnson was by no means sanguine of 
its complete success.!? Even so, he did not seem eager to 
relinquish public office, but Mrs. Johnson, having wearied 
long since of her husband's absence on public missions, urged 


him so strongly to accept the Columbia presidency," that 
late in October it was announced that he had made up his 


mind to do so;!§ on November 12, 1787, he was formally 
installed.'6 

It is desirable at this point to review briefly the material 
and human resources of the college, before turning to John- 
son's career as president. The fact that the trustees predomi- 
nantly were laymen of widely differing backgrounds!” in some 


fully in the Connecticut newspapers. See, e.g., Conn. Courant, Nov. 20, 1786; Feb. 19, 
March 12, 1787; Conn. Journal, Jan. 3, Feb. 7, 14, March 12, 1787. 

WR. Alden to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 31, 1787. Lib. Cong. 

13,.W. S. Johnson to S. Peters, Sept. 22, 1788, ‘‘Peters Papers,’” NYHS. 

4 Elizabeth (Johnson) Verplanck to S. W. Johnson, June 25, 1787; W. S. Johnson 
to R. C. Johnson, Sept. 30, 1787, both in the JMSS; W. S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, 
Sept. 25, 1787, CU. 

18 His acceptance was announced in the New York Packet, Oct. 16, 1787; (New Lon- 
don) Conn. Gazette, Oct. 19, 1787; (Hartford) American Mercury, Oct. 22, 1787. Until 
November Johnson was occupied successively with the Federal Convention, his 
duties in Congress and at the Connecticut General Assembly. See supra. p. 153. 

46 Minutes, Nov. 12, 1787. CU. 

™ Although there were on the board two Anglican divines, a Presbyterian minister, 
the pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church and the rabbi of the ‘‘Hebrew Church,” 
there were also nine lawyers, five physicians, several politicians and at least one 
merchant. Bogert, Hamilton, Bard, Philip Livingston and Samuel Provoost were 
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the board. Bard was schooled in medicine at Edinburgh; Anthon studied in Germany 
and passed his medical examinations at Amsterdam; Kissam received his degree of 
M.D. from Edinburgh in 1783; John H. Livingston earned his degree of D.D. by 
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measure accounts for the selection of a distinguished layman 
as president, rather than a clergyman, contrary to the usual 
practice of American colleges.'* Of the three professors, one 
German, another Irish, the third Scottish, each had received 
his academic training in the country of his birth.!* In contrast 
with the cosmopolitan background of the faculty, the fre- 
quency of New York names upon the “‘Matriculation Book’’ 
is convincing evidence that most of the thirty students were 
drawn from the surrounding neighborhood.*® An aristocratic 
tone seems to have been set in the student body by the sons 
of the old New York mercantile and landed aristocracy. 
Fines were light,*! discipline was maintained ‘‘without undue 
austerity,’’?? and as a French visitor remarked of Columbia in 
the 1790's, ‘Le zéle n'y parait pas évident."’?? 

Columbia was badly in need of physical equipment, but its 
income in 1787 was £1,331 175. 24.24 which, according to 
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Hamilton, probably was a better endowment ‘‘than any 
similar institution in the United States.’’?® The college was 
situated inva spacious enclosure, “‘near the edge of the city,”’ 
about a 150 yards from the Hudson River. It was the old stone 
building which had housed King’s College, been pillaged 
during the Revolution and reconditioned afterward. It was 
three stories high with flights of steps leading to each of the 
entries.2° Although President Johnson and Professors Gros 
and Kemp had their apartments in the building,?’ virtually 
all of the students either lived or boarded in the city.?® In 
short, when Johnson assumed the presidency, Columbia seems 
to have been a relatively well-endowed institution where 
local young men were instructed by a cosmopolitan faculty 
in polite learning, good taste, good manners and good citizen- 
ship. 

The usefulness of a college president is sometimes measured 
by the effectiveness of his relations with trustees, faculty, 


25 A. Hamilton, Works, Lodge ed., X, 385. The statement was made in 1800, but 
the present writer has discovered no evidence of a considerable change in endowments 
between the two dates. Except for Harvard, Hamilton's statement is probably not 
far from correct. Harvard's total investments in 1793 amounted to $182,000 (J. Quincy, 
Hise. of Harvard University, 11, 538). Yale’s total income in 1791 was only about £1,200 
sterling (Stiles, Lit. Diary, III, 466); and Princeton’s entire resources in 1796 
amounted to only $25,000 (V. L. Collins, Princeton, p. 105). As late as 1793, Brown’s 
total income was only $1,658.67 (W. C. Bronson, Brown, p. 143); and in 1780 the total 
income of William and Mary was only about $500 a year (Stiles, Lit. Diary, 11, 447). 

36 The two fullest descriptions of the college at this period are to be found in W. P. 
and J. P. Cutler's Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D., I, 
239-40, reprinted with explanatory notes in the Columbia University Quarterly, I 
(Sept. 1900) 354-56; and ‘Description of Columbia College, in the City of New- 
York,’’ New York Magazine or Literary Repository, 1 (May, 1790) 255-56. There is a 
copper plate engraving of the building facing p. 255. A pre-Revolutionary description 
of King’s College appears in Andrew Burnaby’s Travels through the Middle Settlements 
in North America in the Years 1759 and 1760, p. 82. 

27 Minutes, passim; Longworth, New York . . . Directory, 1797-1800, for Johnson’s 
apartment. 

28 John Drayton, Letters Written during a Tour through the Northern and Eastern States 
of America, p. 25; Moreau de Saint-Mery, op. cit., pp. 167-68; Timothy Dwight, Travels, 
Ill, 443. Dr. Dwight observed also that the ‘‘building presents to the eye nothing 
which is either beautiful or magnificent’’ (op. cét., III, 442). Other travelers had little 
or nothing to say of the building. 
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students and the general public. The Johnson administration 
can be examined conveniently from these four points of view. 
Although, as his attractive daughter expressed it, Johnson's 
£400 salary was ‘‘farr too trifleing for him to live on,’’?® it 
may be inferred from the fact that the president of Yale in 
1793 received for his services only £311,°° that Johnson's 
presidential salary was better than most. Moreover, the trus- 
tees made repeated financial concessions to him, as in 1790, 
when he asked leave without pay to attend the Senate in 
Philadelphia, the leave was granted promptly, but there is 
no record that his pay was curtailed.*! When, at the end of 
1787, he assumed the professorship of logic, rhetoric and 
belles lettres, fifty pounds was added to his salary; but when 
he gave up the professorship, the fifty pounds was not de- 
ducted. When, in 1799, it became necessary for him to resume 
the teaching of these subjects, his salary was increased by a 
hundred pounds.** These facts, gleaned from meager records, 
are sufficient indication of the substantial value which the 
trustees placed upon Johnson's services. 


2° Elizabeth (Johnson) Verplanck to S. W. Johnson, June 25, 1787. JMSS. 

® Stiles, Lit. Diary, III, 504. 

31 Minutes, Dec. 4, 1790, ¢f. seq. 

32 Minutes, Dec. 3, 1787, May 5, 1795, March 19, 1799, and passim. The following 
sequence of events suggests that there were occasional minor points of difference 
between Johnson and the trustees. Shortly after he assumed the presidency, honorary 
degrees were granted to his two sons, Robert Charles and Samuel William Johnson, 
to his son-in-law, Major Alden, to his wife's relative, the Rev. Abraham Beach, and 
to Johnson's aged pastor, the Rev. Jeremiah Leaming (Catalogue of Columbia College, 
1826, pp. 34-36). In 1789 the trustees decided that candidates for honorary degrees not 
only must be nominated three months in advance, but must also be voted upon by ballot 
(Minutes, May 4, 1789). The next Stratford clergyman who received a degree was 
placed in nomination by Dr. Moore, the physician (Minutes, March 1, 1796) and in 
1791 Johnson stated that the trustees were so “‘delicate with respect to granting the 
higher degrees’’ that he had been unable to secure a degree requested by a friend 
CW. S. Johnson to S. Peters, May 5, 1791. MS ‘‘Peters Papers,’’ NYHS. Peters had 
requested the degree of M.D. for a Doctor Stearns. The MS of Stearns’ petition for 
the degree is at CU). The last signature we have from Johnson’s pen is attached to a 
request for an honorary degree for a friend—a request which was not granted (W. S. 
Johnson to Bishop Moore, Nov. 10, 1807. CU. and Columbia University Officers and 
Alumni). 
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We know little of the president's relations with the faculty 
save that one may infer from the tone of his public addresses 
that Johnson regarded himself as the first among equals in a 
band of scholars devoted to the discovery and dissemination 
of truth.*? In the petitions, minutes and records there is no 
hint either of administrative pressure or of criticism of the 
president by his colleagues. Such evidence as exists suggests 
the prevalence of a spirit of sympathetic codperation.*4 

Johnson's relations with the students were notably har- 
monious. Correspondence relating to certain undergraduates 
indicates that he showed a friendly interest in them and won 
their confidence.** Even the censorious John Randolph showed 
respect for Johnson's ability,*® and when, as a result of dis- 
sensions in the faculty of physic, forty medical students 
asked to have their names stricken from the register of the 
college, they formally assured Dr. Johnson of the ‘‘respect’”’ 
they would always entertain for his ‘‘person.’’*7 There is 
no hint of anything but respect and affection among the frag- 
mentary records upon which we are forced to rely. 

Three aspects of Johnson’s relations with the public are 
noteworthy: his conduct of ceremonies, his social contacts, 
and his relations with the press. The most impressive aca- 
demic occasions were the annual commencements. As Johnson 
had been an admirer of ceremony since early manhood,** it 


33 MS ‘‘Commencement Addresses,’’ CU. 

34 W. S. Johnson to the Professors at Columbia, Dec. 15, 1790. CU. S. L. Mitchill 
Feb. 29, 1796, in Beardsley’s William Samuel Johnson, p. 152. 

3 W. S. Johnson to Ralph Izard, Feb. 12, 1788; David Hosack to W. S. Johnson, 
May 8, 1813; both at CU; W. S. Johnson to Samuel Peters, Sept. 22, 1788, MS ‘‘Peters 
Papers’’ NYHS. 

36 Randolph is directly quoted in T. E. V. Smith's New York in. . . 1789, p. 195; cf. 
History of Columbia, p. 62. 

37 The MS of this petition (which is at CU) was published in the New York Diary, 
Feb. 27, 1792, and the New York Daily Advertiser, Feb. 28, 1792. It was transcribed 
by Ezra Stiles and included in his Lit. Diary, III, 444-45. 

38 When he was about twenty, he stated that ‘'Private Commencements [at Yale] 
will I Believe be a Damage & Discredit to it [ -] the Vulgar who are apt to be amused 
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is probable that he derived great satisfaction from these 
public exercises. The first commencement at which Johnson 
presided, was held privately in the college hall;3* but the 
second one, the commencement of 1789, was celebrated splen- 
didly in Saint Paul’s Chapel. Admission was by ticket; Presi- 
dent Washington and Vice President Adams were there; the 
United States Senate was presented with tickets and adjourned 
for the day; ten candidates were awarded the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; and the ceremony ‘‘was concluded by a very 
pathetic address to the graduates by the hon. W. S. Johnson, 
president of the college, in which he pointed out in a masterly 
manner, their duty to God, their neighbors, and themselves, 
establishing it as a principle, that the path of virtue was the 
only true road to happiness.’’*° 

The usual order of ceremonies throughout Johnson’s presi- 
dency was somewhat as follows: when possible, there was an 
impressive academic procession to Saint Paul’s Chapel; after 
an invocation, there were usually orations by the graduates 
upon such noncontroversial topics as ‘‘Friendship,”’ ‘‘Youth,”’ 
‘‘Faction,’’ ‘‘Ambition,”’ and “‘The Fair Sex.’’ These speeches 
when they were mentioned in the press, generally received 
favorable comment, but on one occasion, a “‘Friend of Litera- 
ture,’’ declared that Columbia College had “‘not generally 
produced such excellent speakers as ... some other Col- 


by publick Shows Receive a grand Idea of that Seminary from those publick Exer- 
cises.’" W. S. Johnson to Ebenezer Rossiter, Sept. 30, 1746. JMSS. 

39 New York Journal, April 10, 1788. He walked that year in the Yale academic 
procession and was awarded the degree of LL.D. New York Daily Advertiser, Sept. 27, 
1788; Yale University, Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates . . . 1701-1924, p. §76. See 
p. 68 n. 60 supra. He took part also in the Yale commencement exercises in 1799. 
W. S. Johnson, MS, Journal, Sept. 11, 1799. CU. 

0 New York Journal, May 7, 1789; W. Maclay, Journal, May 6, 1789. A number of 
Johnson's MS commencement addresses are at CU. One of them is printed in Beards- 
ley’s William Samuel Johnson, pp. 141~45. They are notable for finished rhetorical 
structure and for nonpartisanship of tone. 
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leges.’’4! After these orations, degrees were presented and, 
with an admonitory farewell address, the president brought 
the exercises to a close. The form and spirit of these ceremonies 
was fully in harmony with the taste of the period and the 
spirit of the age.‘? 

Another type of public contact resulted from social obliga- 
tions which devolved upon Johnson because of his official 
position and his old social connections. The socially promi- 
ment Beekmans, Baches, Stuyvesants, Van Horns, Livingstons 
and Bayards had been his familiar associates for many years** 
and Johnson himself seems to have been equally at home with 
John Jay, Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton.‘4 His own 
connections by birth and background were eminently cor- 
rect’® and, as was natural, he was admitted to the exclusive 
vestry of Trinity Church, as well as to the New York Society 
Library.‘ 

Johnson's personal appearance was well suited to the pleas- 
ing performance of his social duties and a nice regard for the 


41 New York Daily Advertiser, Oct. 10, 1791. 

4 Accounts of Columbia commencements during Johnson's incumbency may be 
found in the New York Journal, April 10, 1788; May 7, 1789; May 7, 1791; May 10, 
1794; May 6, 1796; May 6, 1797; May 5, 1798; New York Packet, May 6, 1790; New 
York Daily Advertiser, May 2, 1792; May 1 and 8, 1793; May 8, 1795; New York 
Gazette, May 4, 1792; New York Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 8, 1799; and New York 
Spectator, Aug. 9, 1800. Ordinarily the dignity of these ceremonies was unmarred. A 
serious attack of gout made it impossible for Johnson to preside in 1794 (New York 
Journal, May 7, 1794; W. S. Jonnson, MS. Journal, May 7, 1794. CU). In 1790 the 
trustees were unable to form a quorum and no exercises were held, whereupon a writer 
in comparing the Columbia faculty with those of Europe, remarked that ‘‘Our Pro- 
fessors, are perhaps more wise, more cautious, or more sick’’ (New York Packet, May 
6, 1790). This is the most unsympathetic remark the present writer has discovered 
in the local press. On one occasion, when a youthful orator went beyond what the 
faculty considered to be the limits of good taste, an explanation and apology were 
published by the speaker (New York Advertiser, May 8, 1795). These were the most 
striking exceptions to the rule and as such are noteworthy. W. S. Johnson's MS 
“Order of Ceremonies’’ is at CU. 

43 See p. 20 supra. 

“4 R. W. Griswold, Republican Court, p. 99; Journals, Aug. 25, 28, Oct. 14, 1785; 
JMSS; W.S. Johnson, MS. Journals, 1791-1800. CU. 

45 See p. 5 supra. 

46 W. S. Johnson, MS ‘‘Memoirs'’ JMSS; New York City Directories, 1795 ed., p. 311- 
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amenities. One observer described him as the ‘“‘tout ensemble 
of a perfect man in face, form and proportion.’’4? The finely 
finished nature of Dr. Johnson is faithfully depicted in Gilbert 
Stuart’s celebrated portrait. The features are keen, delicate 
and almost fragile, as was Johnson's health; the dark eyes are 
mellow but penetrating; and the whole tone and posture in 
a high degree befit a distinguished statesman of rich experi- 
ence and mature judgment. The portrait reputedly is one of 
Gilbert Stuart’s most exquisite achievements, but it is no 
finer work of art than was Johnson's way of life.*® 

As to Johnson's relations with the press: Throughout his 
life, his general view seemed to be that the less said, the 
better, especially if it were in writing or in print. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Columbia, during his presidency, 
was, relatively speaking, as little publicized as Johnson 
himself had been throughout his earlier life.** However, a 
survey of New York newspapers published during his presi- 
dency does reveal two things: First, there was no general 
criticism of Columbia as an institution of class interest which 
favored the rich as against the poor, although, before Johnson's 
presidency, it had been so criticized.*° Secondly, Princeton, 
Union and President Dwight “‘with his Cardinals and Council 
at Yale’’®! were attacked in the Republican press as agencies 
of Federalist propaganda, but, so far as the present writer has 
been able to discover, no accusation of the sort ever was 


41 W. Updike, Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar, p. 209. 

48 A critical evaluation of this portrait and its copies may be found in the Appen- 
dix, pp. 95-98 infra. 

4° Believing that this number should be a fair sample of newspaper opinion on 
Columbia and Johnson, the present writer examined some 3,500 issues of New York 
newspapers published during Johnson's presidency. The entire files of NYPL were 
surveyed, and where gaps existed the collection of newspapers at the NYHS was 
consulted. 

50 Tc was asserted in the Hudson Weekly Gazette, Oct. 26, 1786, that Columbia was 
too prone to bestow her honors on “‘the sons of trustees and rich men.”’ Quoted in 
E. Wilder Spaulding, New York in the Critical Period, p. 35. 

51 New York Republican Watch-Tower, July 16, 1800. 
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brought against Columbia. *? It seems fairly safe to infer that 
it was the tactful hand of Dr. Johnson which guided the little 
institution safely through a period of intense class conflict 
and vicious party struggles, in a manner which was advanta- 
geous to a small and, in a sense, new college. 

That Johnson's scholarship was respected by his contempo- 
raries is beyond question.*? Through most of his presidency 
he served as professor of rhetoric and belles lettres, employing 
in his rhetoric course three textbooks, by his three friends, 
Noah Webster, Archbishop Lowth and the elder Sheridan. 
In belles lettres, he supplemented ‘‘Blair’s Lectures,’’ which 
was the text, with his own ‘‘observations and elucidations.”’ 
Johnson announced that his aim was 


to comprehend, as far as possible, a complete course of instruction 
in the Origin, Nature and Progress of Language in General, and 
the English Language in particular; in the art of writing and speak- 
ing it with propriety, elegance and force—the rules and principles 
of every species of eloquence—the principles of true taste and the 
rules of just criticism . . .: and that they may apply the whole 
[of these precepts] to practice, each student is obliged, every Satur- 
day, to deliver him a composition, in which he [Johnson] corrects 
the errors, either in orthography, grammar, style, or sentiment, and 
makes the necessary observations on them, when he returns the 
composition to the writer.4 


Johnson's early training under his father, his subsequent 
studies at Yale and elsewhere, his ability as an orator, the 


% The only instance found of Columbia’s taking official part in a political demon- 
stration was when ‘‘the president and professors in their academical habits, followed 
by the students bearing different kinds of mathematical and astronomical instruments"’ 
marched in the procession which celebrated the adoption of the Constitution. The 
Columbia group was preceded by a flag ‘emblematic of science. Motto ‘Science and 
liberty mutually support and adorn each other.’ ’’ New York Daily Advertiser, Aug. 2, 1788: 
Rejoicing at this time, however, was well-nigh unanimous in the city. 

53 See note 55, infra. 

This was the manner in which the course was described in The Present State of 
Learning in the College of New-York, pp. 3-4. Tre style and sentiments are those of Dr, 
Johanson. 
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classic manner of his own literary style and his association in 
England with the elder Sheridan, Goldsmith, Whateley, 
Archbishop Lowth and the lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, 
constituted an enviable equipment in the field of his professor- 
ship. 

In an address at Columbia, Judge John Treat Irving, one of 
Dr. Johnson's former students, described him as follows: 
Ripe in years and in honours, he brought to this institution, a mind 
replete with learning, and a character unsullied with a stain. In 
him, those qualities which are deemed the most estimable among 
men were happily blended. . . . No subject could be started in the 
whole range of literature with which he was not acquainted. With 
the Greek and Roman languages he was familiar. Yet with him there 
was no impairment of learning, his knowledge was imparted with- 
out ostentation, and became more acceptable from the courteous and 
affable manner in which it was communicated. He was withal the 
finished gentleman, and adapted his manners to every rank and age.® 


The major developments within the college require men- 
tion, not as Johnson’s achievements, for he seemed to place 
responsibility, whenever he could, upon younger and stronger 
shoulders; but these developments assuredly deserve mention 
as among the major interests of Johnson's thirteen years at 
Columbia. The principal changes at the college during his 
administration were the founding of a School of Physic, the 
enlargement of the college curriculum and the introduction 
of a course of legal instruction. The problem of the resumption 
of the teaching of medicine should be restudied in the light 
of recently discovered material,®* but the main facts briefly, 
are these: Nicholas Romayne, a Doctor of Medicine from the 


6 John T. Irving, A Discourse on the Advantages of Classical Learning with a Sketch of 
the Character of the Late William Samuel Johnson, New York, 1830, p. 31. 

56 Medical instruction was resumed, as we shall notice, somewhat earlier than 
generally has been chought. It is as a prelude to the founding of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons that the difficulties centering around Dr. Nicholas Romayne and 
the Columbia School of Physic should be reéxamined. The material was discovered 
in 1932. See a. 1, supra. 
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University of Edinburgh, who had studied two additional 
years in London, Paris and Leyden, was in the ‘‘Habit of 
teaching”’ a ‘‘very considerable number’’ of medical students, 
and shortly after April 25, 1791, when the Trustees voted 
that ‘‘the Science of Medicine be taught in all its branches, 
as far as practicable in Columbia College,’’*’ he assumed 
charge of instruction. During the summer, autumn and early 
winter of that year he and Dr. Bard delivered what was de- 
scribed by Romayne as ‘‘a System of Medical Education which 
was never exceeded in this Western World.’'** But at the 
instance of the New York Medical Society, of which Dr. 
Romayne was not a member,** it was decided at Columbia to 
give a more highly specialized kind of medical training. A 
number of professors previously recommended by the Society 
were added to the staff,*° whereupon Romayne promptly re- 
signed®! and forty medical students ‘‘under the direction 
of Dr. Romayne,’’*? withdrew from the college.** By the first 
of March, 1792, the new School of Physic, under a new faculty 
and the active leadership of Dean Samuel Bard, was in opera- 
tion,®4 and a year later forty-three students were in attend- 
ance.® 


57 Minutes, April 25, May 2, 1791. For Romayne, see the DAB. 

58 N. Romayne to Columbia trustees, Feb. 1, 1792. CU. 

5° The New York. . . Directory, 1792, pp. 207-8 does not list Romayne’s name among 
the members of the Medical Society. The MS recommendation of the Medical Society 
is at CU. 

6 Minutes, Feb. 14, 1792. 

51 N. Romayne to W. S. Johnson, Feb. 28, 1792. CU. 

§ According to one of the students, John B. Hicks to Columbia Trustees, April 24, 
1793. CU. 

6° The MS petition of the seceding students is at CU and was published in the New 
York Diary, Feb. 27, 1792; New York Daily Advertiser, Feb. 28, 1792. Ezra Stiles, 
Lit. Diary, Il, 444-45, gives an account taken from Loudon's Register. For the action 
of the trustees, see Minutes, March 5, 1792, April 24, 1793. After an apology, some of 
the students later were reinstated. Henry Van Solingen to W. S. Johnson, March 1, 
1792; William Dickston to W. S. Johnson, March 5, 1792; John B. Hicks to Columbia 
Trustees, April 24, 1793. All at CU. 

* Minutes, Feb. 27, 1792. New York Medical Society to Columbia trustees, March 
1, 1792, thanking the trustees for confirming the appointments. CU. The acceptance 
of the nominees was published in the New York Diary, Feb. 29, 1792. 

®& MS Matriculation Book, CU. 
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These changes were possible without drawing on the en- 
dowment of the college, for the medical professors were New 
York practitioners who derived their payment from fees paid 
by students. Extensive plans for enlarging the college cur- 
riculum had long been under consideration, but funds were 
lacking. On the eleventh of April, 1792, after a complicated 
series of preliminary maneuvers,*’ the New York Assembly 
voted £8,500 for permanent improvements in the college 
proper and appropriated £750 yearly for a five-year period, 
to provide for new professorships. In 1796 the £750 grant-in- 
aid was extended for two additional years.** By August, 1792, 
however, several new professorships were established. Johann 
Christoff Kunze, a Lutheran minister and German-trained 
student of ancient languages and theology, was appointed to 
the chair of ‘Oriental Languages.’’** Samuel Latham Mitchill, 
M.D., who was at various times a student of economics 
‘‘in the new French system,’’ of ‘‘Lavoisierian . . . chemts- 
try,’ of ichthyology and Indian languages,’® was appointed 
‘professor of natural history, chemistry, agriculture and the 
other arts depending thereon;’’ Villette Marcellin became 
‘‘professor of the French language.’’7! Perhaps it was to bal- 
ance these developments as well as to please the friends of 
classical learning”? that in May, 1794, the Rev. Elijah Dun- 


66 Minutes, Oct. 11, 1790; April 25, May 2, 1791. 

87 They were, however, perfectly logical and presumably necessary. They may be 
traced in Minutes, Jan. 12, March 5, 1792; New York Diary, Feb. 27, 1792; and New 
York Daily Advertiser, Feb. 28, 1792. 

68 Laws of the State of New York (Childs and Swaine, printers) New York, 1792, 15th 
Sess. April 11, 1792, Cap. 69, p. 71; Laws of the State of New York (Greenleaf, printer) 
New York, 1796, III, 19th Session, April 11, 1796. Cap. 57 p. 340. 

® Appleton Cyclopaedia of American Biography. Kunze is said to have been so proficient 
in Hebrew that rabbis came to him for instruction. 

7 Courtney R. Hall, A Scientist in the Early Republic: Samuel Latham Mitchill, passim. 

71 Minutes, July 9, 1792; The Present State of Learning in the College of New-York, passim. 
Appointments were announced in the New York Diary, Aug. 17, 1792. 

72 A long newspaper colloquy between chose who favored a more utilitarian form 
of education and the proponents of the classics may be traced in the New York Packet, 
Aug. 15, 20, Sept. 3, Nov. 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 1789; March 13, April 24, 17905 New 
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ham Rattoone, a Princeton graduate and an Episcopalian 
divine who had for some time been teaching Greek and Latin 
at Columbia, was promoted to a professorship of ‘Grecian & 
Roman Antiquities.’'7 

Some time prior to this appointment, professional instruc- 
tion was expanded into another field with the appointment of 
James Kent as professor of law.’* During his lectures at 
Columbia, Kent drew the main outlines of the system of law 
which he elaborated later in his celebrated Commentaries on 
American Law.’5 In general, the School of Physic continued 
under the active direction of Dean Bard; academic instruction 
in the college was conducted under the jurisdiction of Presi- 
dent Johnson, but each scholar was relatively free within his 
own field; and, for a time, James Kent waged a losing battle 
to found a school of law. In this fashion, thirteen years of 
Johnson's life passed quietly away. 

The last years of Dr. Johnson's presidency were marred by 
disappointment, sorrow and suffering. In 1796 Mrs. Johnson, 
his companion of more than forty years, contracted a serious 
illness which led to her death on Sunday, April 24, 1796. 


York Dasly Advertiser, Oct. 19, Dec. 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 24, 1789. For present pur- 
poses, the most notable feature of the controversy is a letter from Hugh Williamson, 
M.D., LL.D., to his former colleague in the Confederation Congress, ‘the Honorable 
William Samuel Johnson, L LD President of Columbia College,’’ urging that civil and 
natural history be substituted for the study of Greek and Latin (New York Daély 
Advertiser, Oct. 29, 1789; New York Packet, Nov. 14, 17, 1789). It is in keeping with 
Johnson's character that although he was reputed one of the ‘‘first classics in America’’ 
(Records of the Federal Convention, III, 88) he did not challenge publicly the sentiments 
expressed in Dr. Williamson's letter. 

73 Minutes, May 6, 1794; Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, V, 165, n. 

™ Minutes, Dec. 2, 1793. The New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 3, 1794, stated that 
“The Trustees . . . highly merit the public thanks’’ for securing so gifted a jurist. 
Scrangely enough, although Johnson certainly was interested in the law, Kent himself 
did not attribute his appointment to President Johnson (Kent, Memoirs and Lerrers of 
James Kens, LLD, p. 58. 

8 An Introductory Lecture to a Course of Law Lectures, Delivered November 17, 1794 by 
James Kent, Esquire, Professor of Law in Columbia College; James Kent’s Dessertations; 
Being the Preliminary Part of @ Course of Law Lectures. Cf. Jame Kent, Commentaries on 
American Law, passim. 
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Doctor Johnson accompanied her body to Stratford where 
she was buried in the family vault. Her aged husband was 
compelled to leave the old home on the following day, to 
deliver a commencement address at Columbia.7* Enrollment 
had not increased; in fact, the number of medical students 
dropped from fifty-nine in 1791 to twenty-nine in 1797,7" and 
in the same year not one student appeared for James Kent's 
law lectures. He resigned his office therefore, until “‘more 
auspicious times . . . crowned with happier Success.’’’* There 
was no recorded growth of endowments, and the appropria- 
tions granted Columbia by the legislature came to an end in 
1799. This made it necessary for Johnson to resume his old 
teaching load of rhetoric and belles lettres, with added 
courses in logic and moral philosophy.”® 

Meanwhile, although Johnson’s mind remained clear and 
active,®° his never-robust physique was failing gradually. 
Illness was more and more frequently recorded in his ‘‘Jour- 
nals,’’ his hand was becoming so palsied that he could scarcely 
write and deafness was increasingly shutting out the sounds 
of the world.*! Upon the death of Washington, a meeting of 
Trinity Church vestry was called to discuss plans for suitable 
memorial services.*? On his way to this meeting, through a 
severe storm of snow and rain, Johnson contracted a heavy 


76 W. S. Johnson MS Journals, April 24, 27, 28, 29, 1796. CU. His appearance at the 
commencement was noted in the New York Journal, May 6, 1796. 

™ MS Matriculation Book, CU. The academic enrollment sheets are so scattered 
and confused that specialized knowledge is necessary for their interpretation. 

78 James Kent to the trustees of Columbia College, May 2, 1797. CU. This letter 
was published in the Independent Journal, Feb. 11, 1936, by Mr. Milton Halsey Thomas, 
7 MS Committee Report, Feb. 15, 1799; Minutes, Feb. 22, March 19, 1799. CU. 

80 His remarkable Memoirs, dictated so long after he left Columbia that he was 
not sure that he remembered the exact year of his resignation, thoroughly attest this 
fact. JMSS. 

81 W. S. Johnson, Journals, passin. W. S. Johnson to professors of Columbia, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 25, 1790. Both at CU. * 

82 General Washington's death was announced in the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Dec. 20, 1799. 
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cold which was followed by a serious attack of gout. His 
illness was so acute and protracted that, late in March, 1800, 
he had himself carried to Stratford that he might die in his 
old home.** During the early summer he gave up hope of 
recovery, and on July 2, 1800, resigned the Columbia presi- 
dency.* The trustees, in accepting the president's resignation, 
thanked him for his “‘long and faithful Services,’’ expressed 
regret at the delicate state of his health, and concluded 
“Though their Connection with you as President of the 
Institution ... will now cease, their Gratitude for past 
Services, respect for your Character & affection for your 
Person never will.’ *® 

Johnson's presidency of Columbia College was notable for 
his cordial relations with trustees, faculty, students and the 
general public. Because of his background, ability, and pleas- 
ing manner, he was especially effective as a teacher. It is not 
possible to attribute specific developments to him, for the 
records are meager and his methods rarely were direct. His 
major contribution was in the realm of imponderables: 
Johnson symbolized the trained mind, the fair mind, the 
cultivated mind; but also he exemplified scholarship without 
pedantry, ethics without cant and human life as the finest of 
all the arts. 


83 W. S. Johnson, Journal, March 24, 1800 for the date of his journey to Stratford. 
CU. The rest is in his Memoirs. JMSS. 

84 W. S. Johnson to trustees of Columbia College, July 2, 1800. CU. The letter is in 
the handwriting of Samuel William Johnson, but is signed in the unsteady hand of 
his father. 

8 Board of Trustees of Columbia by Abraham Beach, Clerk, to W. S. Johnson, 
July 21, 1800. CU with MS draft. Printed in E. E. Beardsley's William Samuel Johnson, 
p- 163. The letter was approved by the board. Minutes, July 16, 21, 1800. CU. 
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Last Years 


We KNOW little of the last nineteen years of Johnson's 
life. Because of the palsy in his hand, there is no letter from 
his pen after about 1803 and, as he never again held elective 
office,! there are no official records to which we can turn. We 
are compelled, therefore, to rely upon fewer than a dozen 
letters written to him, upon occasional references to him in 
the correspondence of his children, and a few random scraps 
of evidence gleaned from here and there. Even so, the pattern 
is sufficiently clear to show that Johnson remained to the 
last a man of strong family affections, a friend of learning, a 
faithful Episcopalian, a gracious and urbane well-wisher to 
the legal profession and to all mankind. 

The main facts of his last years may be stated quickly. 
Under the careful nursing he received at the home of his son, 
Samuel William, Doctor Johnson soon was restored to a fair 
degree of health,? but according to family tradition he was 
lonely and unhappy without a companion of his own. Mrs. 


1 Dr. Richard J. Purcell in his valuable Connecticut in Transition (p. 358) has appar- 
ently confused the father with the son, for it was Samuel William, not the ‘‘saintly’’ 
William Samuel Johnson, who was “‘voted for by both parties’’ and elected to the 
Council in 1817 (Conn. Courant, Sept. 10, Oct. 22, 1816; May 13, 1817. Cf. American 
Mercury, Sept. 17, 1801). The political technique is, of course, the one consistently 
followed by the father and recommended to his son (W. S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, 
April 3, 1786. JMSS). Cf. supra p. 67. 

2, W. S. Johnson, MS *‘Memoirs.’’ JMSS. 
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Mary Beach of Kent, the widow of the first Mrs. Johnson’s 
brother, Abel Beach, had, during her widowhood, done re- 
markable things under trying circumstances. Johnson had 
opportunity to become acquainted with her character upon 
periodic visits to his ‘‘Iron Works’’ in Kent* and, according to 
tradition, Samuel William Johnson, sensing the respect in 
which Mrs. Beach was held by his father and understanding 
Doctor Johnson’s need for companionship, suggested that the 
two be married.‘ Accordingly, Mrs. Beach was brought to 
Stratford, and on December 11, 1800, she and William Samuel 
Johnson were quietly married at his home. Although the tone 
of this December marriage differed from that of the first, 
the indications are that, for Johnson, it was a happy one, 
since he himself insisted that it was the kind attentions of 
his second wife that prolonged his life so many years.é 
Instructing the children of the family seems to have given 
Johnson his principal occupation and his greatest happiness. 
Like his father before him, the aged Johnson was a Spartan 
taskmaster, for he had his little grandson William out of 
bed and making figures on, his slate by candle-light at six 
o'clock in the morning and reading aloud before school, 
during noon recess and in the evenings.’? Withal, however, 
he was a devoted mentor, happy as a father over each new 
babe,® and lavishing affection upon the children about him. 


3 The MS Journals of William Samuel Johnson containing these and other notations 
were given to CU by the late William Samuel Johnson, III in 1934. 

4 Where not otherwise specified, the materials in this paragraph are based upon the 
MS ‘‘Memoirs’’ of Mrs. John Townsend, nee Georgiana Pollack Devereux, who, as 
a child, knew Mrs, Beach well. Mrs. Townsend was a granddaughter of Samuel 
William Johnson. As a child she had played in the old Johnson home at Stratford. A 
copy of her MS ‘‘Memoirs’’ was placed at the disposal of the present writer by Mr. 
Devereux Duer Robinson of New York City. 

5 W.S. Johnson, MS Journals, Dec. 11, 1800. CU. 

6 Conversations in the years 1807 and 1809. JMSS. 

7™W.S. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, Jan. 22, 1802. CU. 

§ He expressed himself as “‘happy as the Father’’ over the arrival of a great-grand- 
child. S. W. Johnson to Mrs. S. W. Johnson, Aug. 14, 1816. JMSS. 
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Once, when he feared he was upon his deathbed, he stated 
that he was resigned to the dispensation of Providence, but 
added, ‘‘These dear Children are so near to me that I cannot 
command my feelings, but I am resigned & will strive to 
compose myself.’’® This affection for children seems to have 
embraced those of the entire village, especially those with a 
desire for learning, who, it was said, gathered about him as 
about a companion.?° 

Next to the family, the Episcopal Church was the institu- 
tion most deeply rooted in Johnson’s affections. The careful 
religious training he had received from his father as a child 
stood him in such good stead that he appears never to have 
slackened in his broad though firm religious faith. Despite 
inclement weather and ill health, he attended the Stratford 
church whenever he could,!! and when he became so infirm 
that he no longer could be present at church, he is said to 
have followed the liturgy at home.'? 

Although Johnson gave up his legal practice about the 
time he accepted the presidency of Columbia College,'® the 
distinction of his professional career was long and favorably 
remembered. In January, 1812, when Johnson appeared at the 
Fairfield bar, after an absence from active practice of nearly 
twenty-seven years, he was greeted formally by a committee 
of the bar, which, after stating that Johnson's character ever 
had been considered the ‘brightest ornament of the Connecti- 
cut Bar,’’ observed also that Johnson often had been styled 
“the Father of the Bar of Connecticut.’’4 To this written address, 


® Conversation in 1807. JMSS. 

10W. Updike, Memosrs of the Rhode Island Bar, pp. 210-11. 

11 Mrs. S. W. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, Feb. 27, 1803; Dec. 1, 1804. JMSS. 

2 Christian Journal, III, 382. 

8 Although Johnson's two sons, both of whom were lawyers, were subscribers to 
Judge Kirby's Reports of [Connecticut] Cases, their father’s name does not appear upon the 
list of subscribers. 

4 The MS of these proceedings as published in the Connecticut Merror, Feb. 3, 1812, 
and copied in the Conn. Courant, Feb. 12, 1812, is among JMSS. For another example 
of the respect in which Johnson then was held, see T. Dwight, Travels, III, 498. 
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the venerable jurist, now quite prevented by disability from 
writing, delivered a gracious and appreciative oral reply. 

During’ his retirement, Johnson remained detached from 
political partisanship, as he had throughout his active life. 
One illustration of this will suffice. The opposition of New 
England Federalists to the War of 1812, ‘‘Mr. Madison’s 
War,”’ as they called it, is as well known as the contempt in 
which they held the Virginia President. Yet, at the close of 
this war, Johnson sent a message of greeting and good wishes 
to Madison, his old associate in Congress and the Federal 
Convention. The President in reply expressed his pleasure at 
Dr. Johnson’s message, adding that he always had felt ‘‘a 
large share of the respect acknowledged by all to be due his 
endowments and virtues.’’'® 

As deafness gradually eliminated the sounds of the world, 
Johnson’s memory was wont to return to the days of his 
prime. We may picture him as he sat, lace ruffles at his throat, 
clad in a loose, wine-colored robe,'* his dark eyes warmed by 
happy reminiscences as he discoursed to some chance visitor, 
clearly and with amazing accuracy,'” upon his earlier career. 
He returned again and again to his days at the Court of St. 
James, when he met, or at least saw, the great of the land 
as they passed in the sometimes sordid, sometimes splendid, 
pageantry of eighteenth-century England.'* His voice, still 
rich and beautiful, was the voice of a patriarch who spoke 
of and for an age which had passed. 

Johnson's lifelong friend, Jared Ingersoll, had died in 1781, 
and Jonathan Trumbull, the vigorous war governor of Con- 


18 Josiah Meigs to W. S. Johnson, July 1, 1816. JMSS. 

16 Thus he was depicted by John Wesley Jarvis in 1814 in a portrait which hangs 
in the residence of the president of Columbia University. 

17 The memoirs, which he dictated after his retirement from Columbia, are quite re- 
liable except for a few minor details. 

18 New York Post (for the country) Dec. 4, 1819; New York Post, Dec. 2, 1819; Christian 
Journal, III, 382. 
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necticut, in 1785 had found the peace eternal. In 1790 Dr. 
Benjamin Gale ‘‘fell asleep . . . fully expecting to rise again’’; 
and in 1795 the career of Johnson’s old collaborator, Roger 
Sherman, reached its end. The year 1807 held especial! trials 
for Johnson, for at that time he lost perhaps his most devoted 
friend, Eliphalet Dyer, and his senatorial colleague, Oliver 
Ellsworth, while he himself fell so ill that he feared he must 
soon join the companions who had preceded him.!* 

But he recovered, although it was the recovery of waning 
strength. Mrs. Samuel William Johnson summarized the 
situation when she wrote that her father-in-law was “some 
days better & others not quite so well,’’ predicting at the 
same time that this would ‘‘make up the register of his 
remaining days.’’*° In November, 1819, Johnson fell ill again, 
failed rapidly and on Sunday morning, November 14, 1819, 
closed his eyes upon the world. A suitable obituary appeared 
in the New York papers?! and was copied in the Hartford 
Courant.?? In other Connecticut papers his death was barely 
noticed by the generation which knew him only by tradi- 
tion.** Johnson had lived beyond his day. 

The theme of Johnson's long career is one of conciliation; 
or, to phrase it differently, his whole life was a quest for 
harmony and peace. Between Old Light and New Light, be- 
tween England and America, between Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania, between North and South, between the past as 
represented by the old Confederation, and the future as 


19 Conversation in 1807. JMSS. 

20 Mrs. S. W. Johnson to S. W. Johnson, June 30, 1809. JMSS. 

21 The literary style of the article is that of Johnson's grandson, Gulian C. Ver- 
planck. 

22 New York Post, Nov. 16, 1819; New York Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1819; 
National Advocate (for the country), Nov. 18, 1819; New York Spectator, Nov. 19, 1819; 
Conn. Courant, Nov. 2.3, 1819; Christian Journal, HU], 381; New York Post, Dec. 2, 1819; 
New York Post (for the country), Dec. 4, 1819. 

28 Conn. Herald and General Advertiser, Nov. 16, 1819; (Hartford) American Mercury, 
Nov. 23, 1819; (New London) Gazette, Nov. 23, 1819. 
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forecast in the new Constitution, he helped to bring about a 
new order, understanding and good will. Although periods of 
conflict were especially difficult for him, it was the task of 
his life to soften the harsh lines of change and to pacify the 
discontented. For these services he was loved and honored 
by his contemporaries in more abundant measure than others 
who are better remembered by posterity. 


APPENDIX 
Johnson Homes and Portraits 
HOMES 


Tue Johnson Homestead at Stratford, Connecticut was 
built about 1796 for William Samuel Johnson’s son, Samuel 
William, and occupied by descendants until about 1922. 

The home-in which William Samuel Johnson and his 
father, Samuel Johnson, lived after about 1725 was painted 
by Charles Lay and an attractive copy of this picture is in 
possession of two Johnson descendants, the Misses Carmalt 
of New Haven. 

PORTRAITS! 


1. The portrait of Johnson formerly attributed to Joseph 
Blackburn and published with other Johnson portraits in 
C. W. Bowen's History of the Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington, p. 78 was painted in the spring 
or early summer of 1761 by an unidentified artist. It was 
characterized by the elder Johnson as a ‘‘shocking thing’’ that 
ought to be “blotted out.’ (S. Johnson to W. S. Johnson, 
July 27, 1761, CU. Unpublished.) This portrait is owned by 
the Misses Carmalt. 


1 Correspondence on which this information is based is filed at the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library, 10 East 71 Street, New York City. 
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2. In the spring of 1764, when Johnson was at New York 
recovering from inoculation, a ‘‘Painter Stael’’ did a portrait 
of him which has disappeared. (Journals, April 27, 30, 
May 4, 1764. JMSS). No further trace of Stael has yet been 
found. 

3. The portrait of Johnson painted by Robert Edge Pine 
in 1788 apparently was authenticated in C. W. Bowen's 
History of the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George 
Washington, p. 489. After many years in Europe, the picture 
was returned in 1936 to a Johnson descendant, Mrs. T. Bache 
Bleecker of Cold Spring Harbor, New York, who placed it 
in the hands of Mr. P. W. Muncey for restoration. According 
to Mr. Muncey, the painting was in such an advanced state 
of deterioration when he received it that it was not possible 
to preserve the technique or brush work of Pine. Further 
details are on file at the Frick Art Reference Library, 10 East 
71 Street, New York City. 

4. At Independence Hall, Philadelphia, the portrait said 
to be of Johnson and attributed to James Sharples, is one of a 
number of paintings presented to the City of Philadelphia, 
December 27, 1873, “‘without any specific record of each 
individual represented"" (Curator of Independence Hall to 
G. C. Groce, Jr., Feb. 28, 1936. Frick Library). Both Mrs. 
Katherine McCook Knox in her work on The Sharples and the 
DAB agree that Sharples did not reach New York until after 
Stuart painted his portrait of Dr. Johnson in 1792 or 1793. 
Stuart’s canvas depicts a mature gentleman whose face shows 
traces of earlier ill health and advancing age, whereas the 
Sharples pastel said to represent Dr. Johnson portrays a lively 
young man whose age was estimated at between thirty-five 
and forty-five by more than a dozen disinterested individuals. 
Moreover, the Sharples portrait is not in harmony with 
authentic Johnson likenesses. Hence, in the absence of re- 
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liable proof that this portrait represents Dr. Johnson, it 
should be accepted only with extreme doubt. 

5. Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of William Samuel Johnson 
which was, in all likelihood, painted early in 1793, is fully 
authenticated in Lawrence Park’s Gilbert Stuart, (4 vols., 
New York, 1926), I, 443-44. Through the kindness of the 
owner, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley of New York City, the present 
writer not only was enabled to examine the original portrait 
but also was furnished with two separate photographs by the 
Frick Art Reference Library. 

The following copies are known to exist: one by Waldo 
at Columbia University, by Fitch at Yale University, by 
Graham at the home of the Misses Carmalt in New Haven, 
by an unidentified hand which was formerly thought to be 
that of Stuart, Trinity College, Hartford; by Weiland at the 
Connecticut State Library; and a head from Stuart by Albert 
Rosenthal in storage at Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

The list of reproductions in the A. L. A. Portrait Index, 
CWashington, 1906), p. 771, is accurate but so out of date 
that it is now (1937) undergoing revision. It does not mention 
the engraving from Stuart used as the frontispiece of E. E. 
Beardsley’s Life and Times of William Samuel Johnson nor the 
good photographic reproductions of the Stuart original in 
The Antiquarian, XIII, Nov. 26, 1929; and in Park's Gélbert 
Stuart, III, 268, no.448. There are also some reproductions of 
the Waldo copy in Columbiana, Columbia University. 

Although Stuart was not without limitations, critics gen- 
erally regard him as one of America’s most gifted portrait 
painters, and specialists who are familiar with the Johnson 
portrait agree that it is one of the finest examples of the 
artist's skill. 

6. One of two companion portraits of William Samuel 
Johnson painted by John Wesley Jarvis in 1814 and authenti- 
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cated in Beardsley’s. . . William Samuel Johnson, pp. 175-76, 
is in the home of Miss Edith Johnson at East Hampton, 
New York. 

7. The other Jarvis portrait was bequeathed to Columbia 
University by Miss Jeannette Verplanck Etting and now 
hangs in the residence of the President. It is reproduced as 
the frontispiece of the Columbia University Quarterly, Vol. 
XXII, June, 1930. 

8. The portrait of Mrs. Ann Beach Johnson, the first Mrs. 
William Samuel Johnson, owned by the Misses Carmalt, is 
obviously by the same unidentified hand which painted 
Johnson's portrait in 1761. The Reverend Samuel Johnson 
regarded the former as a ‘‘good likeness’’ of Mrs. Johnson 
which needed only ‘‘better Colours & Drapery.”’ (S. to W. S. 
Johnson, July 27, 1761. CU. Unpublished.) These companion 
portraits of 1761 may have come from the same easel as those 
of Johnson's close friend Nicholas William Stuyvesant and 
his father in the New York Historical Society as well as the 
**Member of the Schuyler Family’’ owned by Mrs. Antonie 
P. Voislawsky of New York City. 
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Bibliography 
I. SPECIAL MATERIAL ON JOHNSON 


A. Manuscripts' 


Ar COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, according to the check 
list in Schneider, Samuel Johnson, IV, 285-361, there are about 
200 MS items relative to William Samuel Johnson. Documents 
not printed by Professor and Mrs. Schneider were examined in 
MS. Among the papers discovered by Mr. Milton Halsey 
Thomas in 1932 are many documents relating to Columbia 
College during the presidency of Dr. Johnson. The MS 
‘‘Minutes of the Regents of New York and the Trustees of 
Columbia College,’’ some minutes of faculty board meetings, 
and the MS ‘Matriculation Book’’ are indispensable. In 
1934, following inquiries by the present writer, the late 
William Samuel Johnson III, of New York City, generously 
presented the MS ‘“‘Journals’’ and other writings of Doctor 
Johnson to the University. 

The Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford has some 
1,250 items relative to Dr. Johnson as listed in Max Farrand’s 
‘Papers of the Johnson Family of Connecticut,’’ American 
Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, N.S. XXIII, 237-46 (Oct. 
1919), an exact copy of the relevant parts of which is re- 


1 Listed by libraries. 
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printed in the Annual Report of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, May, 1914, p. 16-20. Some of the items, such as the 
letter books, contain a number of Johnson papers. The ‘‘Wol- 
cott Papers’’ contain material on Johnson’s arrest. 

At the Connecticut State Library, the fully indexed MS 
“Connecticut Archives,’’ subtitled ‘‘The Files of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly,’’ contain important details of 
Johnson’s career, as do the “‘Barbour Collection of Vital 
Statistics’’ and the “‘Joseph Trumbull Papers.’’ The ‘‘Trum- 
bull Papers’’ contain the correspondence of Johnson with the 
Connecticut governors which was published in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Collections, Ser. 5, IX. Sample 
comparisons indicate that the published papers are sufficiently 
reliable. 

The Connecticut Secretary of State has in his office volume 
IV of the “State Records of Connecticut”’ in which is material 
on Johnson’s public life between 1784 and 1789. 

The Library of Congress has several items relative to John- 
son's career in national politics. They are interesting but 
relatively unimportant. 

At the New York Historical Society the ‘‘Samuel Peters 
Papers’’ and the ‘‘Reed Papers’’ contain most of their Johnson 
MSS. In New York City, Mr. Devereux Duer Robinson kindly 
placed at the disposal of the present writer his copy of the 
MS ‘‘Memoirs’’ of Mrs. John Townsend, née Georgiana Pol- 
lack Devereux, who, as a child knew the second Mrs. 
William Samuel Johnson. 

Among the ‘Bancroft Transcripts’’ at the New York Public 
Library are about 150 letters from and to William Samuel 
Johnson, dating from 1765 to 1789. Comparison of about a 
hundred of these documents with originals at Hartford, 
showed the transcripts to be reliable except for spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Bancroft, however, selected letters and 
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parts of letters best suited to his purposes. There are some 
scattered original letters of Dr. Johnson in this library. 

The Stratford, Connecticut Town Hall has the MS ‘‘Town 
Acts,’’ which record Johnson's career in local politics. There 
are some scattered titles to small tracts of land which are 
unimportant. 

Several letters of Johnson are at Yale University but most 
of the Johnson material there has been published in the 
writings of Ezra Stiles. 


B. Printed Works 


1. SouRCcES 


‘Ingersoll Papers, The,’” New Haven Colony Historical Society 
Papers, Vol. 1X (1918). Many of Johnson’s letters to a leading 
lawyer and stamp distributor of Connecticut. 

Irving, John Treat, A Discourse on the Advantages of Classical Learning 
with a Sketch of the Character of the Late William Samuel Johnson. 
New York, 1830. Remarks on President Johnson by a former 
student. 

Samuel Johnson to William Samuel Johnson, March 14, 1773. A 
fan.ous letter originally published in The New York Review and 
Atheneum Magazine, | (July, 1825), 164-65, and reprinted in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, XCV (Oct., 1825), 320, (See note 45 p. 82). 

Schneider, H. W., and C. S. Schneider, Samuel Johnson, His Career and 
Writings. 4 vols., New York, 1929. Contains more of W. S. 
Johnson's letters than any other printed collection. 

Stiles, Ezra, Extracts from the Itineraries and Other Miscellanies of Ezra 
Stiles, D.D., LL.D... . Ed. by F. B. Dexter. New Haven, 1916. 
Our fullest source of information on Johnson and the Stamp Act 
agitation. 

The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, D.D., LL.D. Ed. by F. B. 
Dexter. 3 vols., New York, 1901. Also has some interesting 
Johnson material. 

“Trumbull Papers, The,’’ Massachhsetts Historical Society Collec- 
tions, 5 Ser. (1885), Vol. IX. Contains forty-eight letters from 
Johnson to the governors of Connecticut. 
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Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson. New York, 1874. 

Some correspondence between father and son. 

Life and Times of William Samuel Johnson, LL.D. New York, 

1876. The pioneer biography; based on the Johnson papers be- 

fore they were dispersed. Contains some material not available 

elsewhere, but much of the textual matter has been superseded 
by later research. 
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